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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum: 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to 4 ag the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and_to ‘determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the cha ers are; “Introduction,” “Religion with Letters,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” “ Better ginnings,”’ ” Educating the 


Urban Negro,” “The Reaction,” ** Religion ‘without laton ae in Spite of 
Opposition,” ‘g “Educatin egroes Transplanted to Free Soil, 5 “Higher ducation,” 
ocational Training,” “ Ed faeation at Public Expense.” In the appendix are found a 
number of valuable ents, The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
a helpful index. 
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THE FIRST PANAMA MISSION AND THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES’ 


The Panama Congress of 1826, the first of its kind in the 
new world and hence the prototype of subsequent international 
gatherings of American States, became the cause of one of 
the most bitter controversies ever waged in the Congress of 
the United States. The controversy came about over the 
attempt of President John Quincy Adams to participate in 
that Congress. It took the form of a struggle, first, over the 
confirmation by the Senate of the United States of the nomina- 
tion by President Adams of members of the Panama Mission; 
and, secondly, over the bill in the House of Representatives 
appropriating funds to cover the expenses of this Mission. It 
will be the purpose of this article, therefore, to give an account 
of the efforts of President John Quincy Adams to secure the 
necessary support of the Congress of the United States in 
sending a Mission to the Congress of Panama. This will 
include a brief review of the purpose of the Congress of 
Panama, the policy of President Adams toward the same, and 
the struggle in the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States over the whole subject. 

Simén Bolfvar, the man who initiated the plan of assem- 
bling, at irregular intervals, international conferences of Amer- 
ican States, had early evolved a plan for putting into practice 


1A digest of this article was given before the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., at its Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh, October 24-26, 
1927. 
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the conference idea. He believed that the conference of 
American States was the logical body to deal with problems of 
vital concern to Pan-America. It does not matter whether 
he was or was not successful at Panama. The thing that 
matters is that he was the first actually to attempt to put the 
conference idea into tangible form. He was a pioneer in a 
field in which, to quote President Coolidge in his Havana 
Address, the conference idea has become a permanent institu- 
tion. It is idle, therefore, either to belittle this idea or the 
part which Simén Bolfvar played in making it a concrete 
reality. I am not claiming for him the honor of having con- 
ceived the idea. That honor must go to Viscount Castlereagh 
of Great Britain. But I am claiming that the honor of evolv- 
ing a plan by which it was put into practice in Pan-America 
belongs to him and to him alone. 

The call for the Panama Congress was issued on December 
7, 1824, by Sim6én Bolfvar. It was in the form of a letter to 
Sefior José 8. Carrién, Minister of Government and Foreign 
Relations of Colombia. He proposed a congress merely of 
the American Republics, formerly Spanish colonies. Later 
the plan was enlarged so as to include all the four independent 
Americas. His ideal of the international is admirably well 
expressed in the final paragraph of this letter. ‘‘The day our 
plenipotentiaries make the exchange of their powers,” he 
declared, ‘‘will stamp in the diplomatic history of the world 
an immortal epoch.”’ And he concluded: ‘‘ When, after a 
hundred centuries, posterity shall search for the origin of our 
public law, and shall remember the compacts that solidified its 
destiny, they will finger with respect the protocols of the Isthmus. 
In them they will find the plan of the first alliances that shall 
sketch the mark of our relations with the universe. What, then, 
shall be the Isthmus of Corinth compared with that of Panama?” ? 

The United States was invited to send representatives to 
the Congress of Panama by Colombia, Central America, and 
Mexico. The negotiations which preceded the formal ac- 
ceptance of the invitations are much too involved to be treated 
in this article. That President John Quincy Adams and 


?Cleven, N. Andrew N., Readings in Hispanic American History, 612-14. 
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Secretary of State Henry Clay took the necessary precautions 
to guard against the charge that the Administration was de- 
parting from its traditional policy in foreign affairs was to be 
expected. No man had had a wider experience in diplomacy 
than President Adams and no one could be said to understand 
the foreign policy of the United States more thoroughly than 
he. And no man in the United States had, up to that time, 
shown more interest in the affairs of the American States than 
Secretary Clay. With these two men at the head of the 
foreign relations of our Government there was little danger 
of any serious departure from the accepted tenets of our 
foreign policy. Both were familiar with the conference idea 
and with the larger significance of it in the life of the Americas. 
So that while we are giving credit to Simén Bolfvar for in- 
augurating the conference idea into this life, we should not 
forget that President Adams and Secretary Clay both deserve 
credit for the hold the idea took upon our Government at the 
time and for the extent to which it has followed that idea in 
subsequent international American conferences. Tardy rec- 
ognition is being given these two men for the splendid services 
which they rendered in behalf of a real and genuine Pan- 
Americanism. 

It was not until late in 1825 that President Adams accepted 
the invitation to send representatives to the Congress of 
Panama. He dealt with the Congress in his Annual Message 
to the Congress of the United States only in a very brief 
manner. The following excerpt from his Message is signifi- 
cant in view of the controversy which followed: 


Among the measures which have been suggested by the new 
relations with one another, resulting from the recent changes in 
their condition, is that of assembling at the Isthmus of Panama 
a congress, at which each of them should be represented, to delib- 
erate upon subjects important to the welfare of all. The Republics 
of Colombia, of Mexico, and of Central America have already de- 
puted plenipotentiaries to such a meeting, and they have invited 
the United States to be also represented there by their ministers. 
The invitation has been accepted and ministers on the part of the 
United States will be commissioned to attend these deliberations, 
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and to take part in them so far as may be compatible with that 
neutrality from which it is neither our intention nor the desire of the 
other American States that we should depart.® 


President Adams sent to the Senate of the United States, 
on December 26, 1825, a Special Message on representation in 
the Congress of Panama. ‘‘It will be seen,’”’ he explained, 
“‘that the United States neither intend nor are they expected 
to take a part in any deliberations of a belligerent character; 
that the motive of their attendance is neither to contract 
alliances nor to engage in any undertaking or project importing 
hostility to any other nation.’”’ He then proceeded to state 
the subjects which, he thought, might or could properly come 
up for consideration at that congress. Among these were 
those dealing with commerce, neutral rights in time of war, 
and religious liberty. In regard to the last of these the views 
of President Adams are curiously interesting and betray a 
rather definite New England bent of mind. ‘‘There is yet 
another subject,” he added, “‘upon which without entering 
into any treaty, the moral influence of the United States may 
perhaps be exerted with beneficial consequence at such a 
meeting—the advancement of religious liberty. Some of the 
southern nations are even yet so far under the dominion of 
prejudice that they have incorporated with their political 
constitutions an exclusive church without toleration of any 
other than the dominant sect. The abandonment of this last 
badge of religious bigotry and oppression may be pressed more 
effectively by the united exertions of those who concur in our 
principles of freedom of conscience upon those who are yet to 
be convinced of their injustice and wisdom than by the 
solitary efforts of a minister of one of the separate Govern- 
ments.” 

He concluded with the following: 


The indirect influence which the United States may exercise 
upon any projects or purposes originating in the war in which the 
southern Republics are still engaged, which might seriously affect 
the interests of this Union, and the good offices by which the United 
States may ultimately contribute to bring that war to a speedier 


3 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, II, 884. 
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termination, though among the motives which have convinced me of 
the propriety of complying with this invitation, are so far contingent 
and eventual that it would be improper to dwell upon them more at 
large. 

In fine, a decisive inducement with me for acceding to the 
measure is to show by this token of respect to the southern Re- 
publics the interest that we take in their welfare and our disposition 
to comply with their wishes. Having been the first to recognize 
their independence, and sympathised with them so far as was com- 
patible with our neutral duties in all their struggles and sufferings, 
to acquire it, we have laid the foundation of our future intercourse 
with them in the broadest principles of reciprocity and the most 
cordial feelings of fraternal friendship. To extend those principles 
to all our commercial relations with them and to hand down that 
friendship to future ages is congenial to the highest policy of the 
Union, as it will be to that of all those nations and their posterity. 
In the confidence that these sentiments will meet the approbation of 
the Senate, I nominate Richard C. Anderson, of Kentucky, and 
John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, to be envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary to the assembly of American nations at 
Panama, and William B. Rochester, of New York, to be secretary 
to the mission.‘ 


The Special Message was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate on December 28th and on 
January 16, 1826, Mr. Macon made the report of the Com- 
mittee to that body. The report was a lengthy one and 
proved that the opposition to the Administration had taken 
advantage of the situation to inject into the whole matter 
problems of vital interest politically. The report began by 
declaring that the Committee had found itself embarrassed 
by the statement in the President’s Message that he had al- 
ready accepted the invitation to participate in the Congress 
of Panama without having consulted the Senate about the 
propriety of such a participation. The Committee declared 
that it felt compelled, therefore, to take up the whole question 
presented to it in great detail. This would not have been 
necessary, the report went on to point out, had the Committee 
been asked merely to confirm a nomination, for if that had 
been the only question before the Committee it would have 


‘Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 11, 885-886. 
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been required merely to pass upon the fitness of the men 
nominated for the position to which they were to be elevated. 
In this case, on the contrary, the Committee felt compelled to 
deal with the question of creating new offices and of the new 
problems thereby created. It seemed to the Committee, 
therefore, that the whole matter resolved itself into a question 
whether or not the course adopted by the President was an 
expedient one. The Committee had come to the conclusion 
that the President’s proposal would take the United States 
away from its traditional course in its foreign policy and that 
it would be incompatible with the neutral policy which the 
United States had thus far pursued toward Spain and her 
erstwhile colonies. The Committee was also most emphati- 
cally opposed to the President’s proposal to deal with religious 
toleration and declared that such an act would constitute 
meddling in the affairs of a foreign state wholly unwarranted 
at any time. It declared that the United States was the only 
one of the participating States to propose this subject for con- 
sideration at the congress. The Committee, accordingly, 
found the proposal of the President to participate in the 
Congress of Panama a new and novel one and not consistent 
with the best interests of the United States. It, therefore, 
moved the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is not expedient at this time for the United 
States to send any ministers to the Congress of American nations, 
assembled at Panama.® 


This was the signal for battle. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the President to lay before the Senate all the 
documents bearing on the whole subject which he found com- 
patible with the best interests of the State. This the Presi- 
dent did but with the distinct reservation that the documents 
so presented to the Senate were presented to it in confidence. 
The first engagements grew out of the effort of the Administra- 
tion forces to have the whole matter dealt with behind closed 
doors. Senator Martin Van Buren, of New York, offered a 
resolution that the subject be discussed with open doors and 


5 Register of Debates in Congress, II, Pt. I, 152. Hereafter the reference will 
be referred to merely as Register of Debates. 
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another requesting the President of the United States whether 
there were documents among those which he had presented to 
the Senate the discussion of which in open session would be 
prejudicial to existing negotiations. These were both adopted, 
the vote resulting in 23 ayes and 20 nays.® Senators Benton, 
Berrien, Dickerson, Hayne, Randolph as well as Van Buren 
voted in the affirmative. President Adams replied as follows: 


In answer to the two resolutions of the Senate, of the 15th 
instant, marked (Executive,) and which I have received, I state, 
respectfully, that all the communications from me to the Senate, 
relating to the Congress at Panama, have been made, like all other 
communications upon Executive business, in confidence, and most 
of them in compliance with a resolution of the Senate requesting 
them confidentially. Believing that the established usage of free 
confidential communications, between the Executive and the Senate, 
ought, for the public interest, to be preserved unimpaired, I deem it 
my indispensable duty to leave to the Senate itself the decision of a 
question, involving a departure, hitherto, so far as I am informed, 
without example, from that usage, and upon the motives for which, 
not being informed of them, I do not feel myself competent to de- 
cide.’ 


The resolution offered by Senator Rowan on February 
20th was amended by Senator Holmes on Frebruary 22d so as 
to read that the Senate had an unquestioned right to call 
upon the President of the United States for such information 
as may be in his possession and which the Senate deems 
necessary to the faithful discharge of the duties imposed upon 
it by the Constitution; that the President of the United States 
on February 16th did not give to the Senate the information 
requested; that the Senate has the sole right in all cases to 
determine what shall be the rules of its proceedings; that the 
President has no right to determine when or under what con- 
ditions such information may be used by the Senate; and that 
the President of the United States was not competent to de- 
cline to give information to the Senate on the ground that he 
disapproved of the mode of the proceedings of the Senate.® 

6 Register of Debates, II, Pt. I, 142. 


7 Ibid., II, Pt. I, 145. 
8 Register of Debates, II, Pt. I, 148. 
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This resolution failed of passage. The following resolution 
was then presented and adopted by a vote of 27 and 16 on 
February 23d: 


Resolved, That, although the Senate cannot find, in the answer 
of the President of the United States to their resolutions of the 15th 
instant, relative to the proposed mission to Panama, any distinct 
information that the publication of the communications, alluded to 
in said resolutions, would or would not be prejudicial to existing 
negotiations, they find a strong objection, on the part of the Presi- 
dent, to the publications, inasmuch as they were made “‘in confi- 
dence, and most of them in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate requesting them confidentially.”’ And, although the Senate 
have the right to publish communications so made, and to discuss 
the same with open doors, without the assent of the President, when, 
in their opinion, the public interest may require such publication, 
they do not think that present circumstances require the exercise 
of this right, so far as respects a discussion of these confidential 
communications with open doors. 


Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, then succeeded in post- 
poning any further discussion of the whole subject until the 
13th of March. The ayes and noes were not called for and 
hence do not appear in the record. In the interval between 
February 23d and March 13th the general question involved 
in sending a mission to Panama was discussed in the Senate. 
The subject was rapidly becoming one of deep concern to the 
Southern States of the United States. The possibility of dis- 
cussing the Negro Slavery question at the Congress of Panama 
urged the members from that section of the United States to 
sound the necessary note of alarm. They became appre- 
hensive of the real purposes not only of the convening of this 
Congress but also of the purposes of Adams’s Administration in 
desiring to participate in that body. The attack was made, as 
has already been stated, on the method of procedure, the 
stand being taken that it was unconstitutional, that it involved 
a departure from the traditional policy of the United States, 
and that more harm than good would result from such a course. 
The real cause of their opposition was rather in the fear they 
felt because of the treatment in that Congress of the whole 
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Negro Slavery question. They did not relish the wave of 
liberalism sweeping over Hispanic-America because of the 
bearing that would have ultimately upon the institution of 
Negro Slavery in the United States as well as in the lands ad- 
jacent to it. They knew that the plans of the liberators of 
Hispanic-America included, in many instances at least, a 
program of the emancipation of all forms of human slavery. 
They were especially apprehensive of any and every scheme 
proposed by Simén Bolfvar, for they knew full well that it 
comprehended a plan, generally, of emancipation of the 
enslaved Negroes in the countries in which he operated or in 
those in which he expected to operate; and that he would not 
cease operations there until they were wholly emancipated. 
For this reason the members of Congress of the United 
States interested in Negro Slavery took a very pronounced in- 
terest in the proposal to send ministers to the Congress of 
Panama. It will be found that there were differences of opin- 
ion among them as to the best method to employ in preventing 
any action looking toward the emancipation of the Negro 
Slaves of the Hispanic-American countries. But throughout 
the whole discussion of the question of sending a Mission to 
Panama by the United States there will be found a solid oppo- 
sition against any effort to consider emancipation of Negro 
Slaves. It is for this one reason primarily that a study of the 
question of the propriety of sending ministers to the Congress 
of Panama is of such great importance to the student of that 
phase of the history of the United States especially concerned 
with it. For while the attack upon President Adams and 
Secretary of State Clay took the form of an attack upon the 
constitutional procedure of the Administration and not 
directly upon the question as it affected the institution of 
Negro Slavery, it is nevertheless easy to understand the real 
cause of the opposition of the members in Congress of the 
United States from the Southern States was motivated by the 
fear that actions would be taken at the Congress of Panama 
which might, and probably would, vitally affect the institution 
of Negro Slavery among them. For this reason rather ex- 
tensive excerpts will be given from speeches and documents 
dealing with the Mission to Panama. 
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In aspeech of considerable importance by Senator Randolph in 
the Senate on March 1, 1826, we find this whole question re- 
ferred to in no uncertain terms. The three following excerpts 
are of much interest, as bearing directly upon the question be- 
fore us: 


It is well known that in his public message to congress, the 
President of the United States has intimated to us, and to the world, 
through us, that an invitation of a certain character has been given 
to him, and that in consequence, ministers will be sent to the Con- 
gress, about to be assembled at Panama. He hoped that the Min- 
isters, whoever they might be, would be of that character and 
description who would labor under none of the odious and exploded 
prejudices, which revolted and repelled the fastidious Southern man 
from Africans—from associating as equals with them, or with People 
of African descent—that they may take their seat in the Congress 
of Panama, beside the native African, their American descendants, 
the mixed breeds, the Indians, and the half breeds, without any 
offence or scandal at so motley a mixture. 


After having declared that Guatemala was as much of a 
black republic as Haiti herself, Mr. Randolph continued: 


There is a great deal of African blood in old Spain—in the South 
of Spain—though not all negro blood—from the opposite coast of 
Barbary. There is a further deterioration—if a deterioration it be— 
in the creole Spaniards, in all the Spanish and Portuguese possessions 
but above all in Guatemala, the immediate adjacent province to 
Panama, and in Brazil. . . . I do know—the world knows—that 
the principle of the American Revolution, and the principle that is 
now at work in the peninsula of South America and in Guatemala 
and New Spain, are principles as opposite as light and darkness— 
principles as opposite as a manly and rational liberty is opposed to 
the frantic orgies of the French Bacchanals of the Revolution, as 
opposite as a manly and rational piety is opposed to that politico- 
religious fanaticism, which, I am sorry to see, is not at work only in 
the peninsula of South America and New Spain, but has pervaded, 
or is pervading, all this country, and has insinuated itself wherever 
it can, to the disturbance of the public peace, to the loosening of the 
key-stone of this Constitution, and the undermining the foundation 
on which the arch of our Union rests. No, sir; they are as different 
as light and darkness—as common sense and practice differ from the 
visionary theories of moonstruck lunatics. 
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And he concluded: 


It is generally of public notoriety that the Island of Cuba has 
been in a state of alarm of a threatened invasion from these Spanish 
American States; and that the chief cause of that alarm arises from 
the principles of those States in reference to this very question. 
Cuba, possessing an immense Negro population, which has been in- 
creased since the destruction of St. Domingo, incalculably, by im- 
portation, as well as by natural means—Cuba lies in such a position, 
in reference to the United States, and especially to the whole country 
on the Gulf of Mexico, as that the country may be invaded from 
Cuba in rowboats; and, in case those States would invade Cuba at 
all, it is unquestionable that this invasion will be made with this 
principle—this genius of universal emancipation—this sweeping 
anathema against the white population, in front; and then, sir, 
what is the situation of the Southern States? . . . This is one of 
those cases in which suggestions of instinct are worth all the logic in 
the world—the instinct of self-preservation. It is one of those cases 
in which our passions instruct our reason. I shall not consider 
whether the President of the United States will send these Ministers 
or not—He says he will do it, and he is generally understood to be a 
man of his word—at least, as much as to do what he has officially 
said he will do. But I must consider how far I feel disposed, by my 
vote, to pledge Virginia in the common cause of States possessing 
these principles—and to place our neutrality at the disposal of a 
belligerent Congress.’ 


Few members of the Senate took a more definite and 
pronounced position in opposition to the Panama Mission than 
the brilliant Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Hayne. After 
having dealt at great length with the nature of the Panama 
Congress, which he declared was a body with real con- 
gressional powers; the plan for an American Confederation, 
the arguments for which he found in the several documents 
sent to the Senate by the President of the United States; 
and with the American System, the arguments for which he 
also drew from the documents which had been presented to the 
Senate in connection with the consideration of the Panama 
Mission, he took up the slavery question and the independence 
of Haiti. The following excerpts will explain his views on the 
subject: 

10 Register of Debates, II, Pt. II, 112-114. 
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The question of slavery is one, in all its bearings, of extreme 
delicacy, and concerning which I know of but a single wise and safe 
rule, either for the States in which it exists, or for the Union. It 
must be considered and treated entirely as a DOMESTIC QUES- 
TION. With respect to foreign Nations, the language of the 
United States ought to be, that it concerns the peace of our own 
political family, and therefore we cannot permit it to be touched; 
and in respect to the slave-holding States, the only safe and constitu- 
tional ground on which they can stand, is, that they will not permit 
it to be brought into question, either by their sister States, or by the 
Federal Government. It is a matter, Mr. President, for ourselves. 
To touch it at all, is to violate our most sacred rights—to put in 
jeopardy our dearest interests—the peace of our country, the safety 
of our families, our altars, and our firesides. Sir! on the question of 
our slave institutions, so often incidentally mentioned, I will take 
this opportunity, once for all, to declare, in a few words, my own 
feelings and opinion. It is a subject to which I always advert with 
extreme reluctance, and never except when it is forced upon me. 
On the present occasion the subject has been forced upon our con- 
sideration, and when called upon to give my sanction to the dis- 
cussion by our Ministers, (in connexion with a foreign Congress,) 
of questions so intimately connected with the welfare of those whom 
I represent, I cannot consent to be silent. On the slave question, 
my position is this: I consider our rights in that species of property 
as not even open to discussion, either here or elsewhere; and in 
respect to our duties, (imposed by our situation,) we are not to be 
taught them by fanatics, religious or political. To call into question 
our rights, is to grossly violate them—to attempt to instruct us on 
the subject, is to insult us—to dare to assail our institutions, is 
wantonly to invade our peace. Let me declare, once for all, that 
the Southern States never will permit, and never can permit, any 
interference, whatever, in their domestic concerns, and that the very 
day on which the unhallowed attempt shall be made by the author- 
ities of the Federal Government, we will consider ourselves as driven 
from the Union. Let the consequences be what they may, they 
never can be worse than such as must inevitably result from suffer- 
ing a rash and ignorant interference with our domestic peace and 
tranquility. But while I make these declarations, I must be per- 
mitted to add, that I apprehend no such violation of our constitu- 
tional rights. I believe that this House is not disposed, and that the 
great body of our intelligent and patriotic fellow-citizens in the other 
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States have no inclination whatever, to interfere with us. There 
are parties, indeed, composed, some of them, of fanatics, and others 
of political aspirants, who are attempting, vainly I hope, to turn 
the current of popular opinion against us. These men have done us 
much harm already, and seem still fatally bent upon mischief. But, 
if we are true to ourselves, we shall have nothing tofear. Now, sir, 
if it is the policy of the States not to suffer this great question to be 
touched by the Federal Government, surely it must be the policy 
of this Government, exercising a paternal care over every member 
of the political family, not to suffer foreign nations to interfere with 
it. It is their imperative duty to shun discussion with them— 
and to avoid all treaty stipulations, whatever, on any point con- 
nected directly or remotely with this great question. It is a subject 
of too delicate a nature—too vitally interesting to us, to be discussed 
abroad. On this subject we committed an error when we entered 
into treaties with Great Britain and Colombia for the suppression 
of the slave trade. That error has been happily corrected. The 
first treaty has failed, and the second was nearly unanimously re- 
jected by this body. Our policy, then, is now firmly fixed—our 
course is marked out. With nothing connected with slavery can 
we consent to treat with other nations, and, least of all, ought we to 
touch the question of the independence of Hayti in conjunction with 
Revolutionary Governments, whose own history affords an example 
scarcely less fatal to our repose. Those Governments have pro- 
claimed the principles of “liberty and equality,” and have marched 
to victory under the banner of “universal emancipation.” You 
find men of color at the head of their armies, in their Legislative 
Halls, and in their Executive Departments. They are looking to 
Hayti, even now, with feelings of the strongest confraternity, and 
show, by the very documents before us, that they acknowledge her 
to be independent, at the very moment when it is manifest to all the 
world, beside, that she has resumed her colonial subjection to France. 
. . . Our policy, with regard to Hayti, is plain. We never can 
acknowledge her independence. Other States will do as they please 
—but let us take the high ground, that these questions belong to a 
class, which the peace and safety of a large portion of our Union 
forbids us even to discuss. Let our Government direct all our 
Ministers to South America and Mexico to protest against the in- 
dependence of Hayti. But let us not go into council on the slave 
trade and Hayti. There are subjects not to be discussed anywhere. 
There is not a nation on the globe with whom I would consult on 
that subject, least of all, the new Republics." 


1 Register of Debates, II, Pt. I, 165-166. 
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The Senator from Missouri, Mr. Benton, did not get into 
the discussion at the first. He explained that he had favored 
the Panama Mission, but after he had given it thought he 
became violently opposed to it. He employed tactics which 
would embarrass the Administration as much as possible. 
He offered a resolution in which he called for definite informa- 
tion concerning the subjects to be brought before the Congress 
of Panama; the substance and form of the powers to be given 
the members of that body; the mode of organizing and the 
mode of action in describing the questions to be submitted to 
it. In a speech of much brilliancy he declared that the 
Congress of Panama was a gathering which we would do well 
wholly to ignore much less to have any part in it. It was in 
the course of this speech that he made his famous attack upon 
the proposed policy of our Government toward new States of 
Hispanic-America and more especially that toward Haiti and 
the Negro Slave question in general. The following excerpts 
are given here in full because of the bearing upon the great 
question before the Southern States of the United States in 
connection with the proposed Congress of Panama: 


Our policy towards Hayti, the old San Domingo, has been fixed, 
Mr. President, for three and thirty years. We trade with her, 
but no diplomatic relations have been established between us. 
We purchase coffee from her, and pay her for it; but we interchange 
no consuls or ministers. We receive no mulatto Consuls or black 
Ambassadors from her. And why? Because the peace of eleven 
States in this Union will not permit the fruits of a successful negro 
insurrection to be exhibited among them. It will not permit 
black Consuls and Ambassadors to establish themselves in our cities, 
and to parade through our country, and give their fellow blacks in 
the United States, proof in hand of the honors which await them, 
for a like successful effort on their part. It will not permit the fact 
to be seen, and told, that for the murder of their masters and 
mistresses, they are to find friends among the White People of the 
United States. No, Mr. President, this is a question which has been 
determined HERE for three and thirty years; one which has never 
been open for discussion at home or abroad, either under the 
Presidency of General Washington, of the first Mr. Adams, of Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, or Mr. Monroe. It is one which cannot be 
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discussed in this chamber on this day; and shall we go to Panama 
to discuss it?—I take it in the mildest supposed character of this 
Congress—shall we go there to advise and consult in council about it? 
Who are to advise and sit in judgment upon it? Five nations who 
have already put the black man upon an equality with the white, 
not only in their constitutions but in real life; five nations who have 
at this moment (at least some of them) black Generals in their 
armies and mulatto Senators in their Congresses! And who is the 
counsel retained on our part, to plead our cause before that tribunal? 
—Mr. President, have we forgot the Missouri question, its agitators, 
and their doctrines? I say agitators! for I separate the credulous 
crowd that followed, from the designing few that went ahead. Have 
we forgot the doctrines and the leaders of that day?——On this floor 
we had one, who proclaimed to our faces, that slavery did not exist! 
could not exist! was condemned by God and man! by our own 
Declaration of Independence! by the nature of our Government! 
and that the Supreme Court would so declare it! Well, sir, this 
gentleman has been sent to London, to plead the cause of slaveholders 
before the King of Great Britain; to claim payment for slaves taken 
from us during the war, twelve years ago, and payment withheld 
ever since, in violation of the treaty of Ghent. This gentleman was 
one of those agitators, and we thought him for a long time the most 
violent and determined; but not so the fact: for when this gentle- 
man had lost the ‘‘restriction,’”’ he scorned to go against the “‘ constitu- 
tion’’ on account of some few negroes and mulattoes. He told meso 
himself, and his conduct was conformable to his character: for he 
spoke no more on the subject. 

But now came forth, upon another floor, another agitator, of 
far different temper, who, having taken the hold which knows no 
relaxation, resisted the admission of Missouri during the entire 
session of 1820—’21, upon the simple isolated point of free negroes’ 
and mulattoes’ rights! And now this identical individual is to go to 
Panama to prevent the black Ambassadors and Consuls from Saint 
Domingo, from coming into the bosom of the United States! But 
gentlemen say it is only for advice and consultation. I answer that 
the question is not debateable, neither at home nor abroad; nor even 
in this chamber, where we have sincere advocates and unprejudiced 
judges. In reply to our objections to Mr. Sergeant, they say that 
Mr. Anderson goes along to plead the cause of the slave holders. 
I say, if he must go on such an errand, give him an assistant, not an 
opponent. Give him another Southern man, not a Missouri agitator, 
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not a President of an Abolition Society, not a veteran advocate of 
free negroes’ and mulattoes’ rights. They say they only go to 
consult! I say, there are questions not debateable. I would not 
debate whether my withholding the advice which the President 
requires upon this occasion, is the effect of a “factious and unprin- 
cipled opposition”; I would not debate whether my slave is my 
property; and I would not go to Panama to “determine the rights of 
Hayti and of Africans”’ in the United States. Mr. President, I do 
repeat, that this is a question which ought not to be agitated by us, 
neither at home nor abroad. The intentions of the agitators are 
wholly immaterial. The consequences to us will be the same, 
whether their designs be charitable or wicked. Knaves can do 
nothing without dupes. The wicked would be harmless were it not 
for the good men who become their associates and instruments. 
Who made the massacre of San Domingo? Was it not the society of 
“Les Amis des Noirs’’ in Paris? And who composed that society? 
I answer, everything human, in the shape of virtue and of vice, from 
Lafayette and the Abbé Gregoire, down to Marat and Anarcharsis 
Klootz. The speeches, the writings, and the doctrines of this society, 
carried to San Domingo by emissaries, with “religion in their mouths, 
hell in their hearts, and torches in their hands,” produced that revolt, 
the horrors of which yet harrow up the soul, and freeze the blood— 
that revolt, in which the sleeping babe was massacred in its cradle— 
in which the husband and the father, tied to his own gate, beheld, 
by the light of his burning home, the violation of his wife—saw his 
daughters led off—and received, as a relief from his horrors, the 
blow of the axe which scattered his brains upon the ground. And 
how was the news of those scenes received in Paris, by the authors 
of so much mischief? Very different, Mr. President, by the 
different members of the society. The hearts of the good were rent 
with anguish; but the wicked rejoiced with an exceeding joy. Their 
dens, smeared with human blood, resounded with acclamations !— 
“ Perish the Colonies—save the PRINCIPLE!” was the cry of these 
infernal monsters; and have we not got societies here, treading in the 
footsteps of that of Paris? Is not our advocate at Panama a Presi- 
dent of one of these societies, whose principles ‘‘carried out to their 
legitimate conclusions,” will justify the slaves of this continent in 
re-enacting the tragedy of San Domingo? Are not the slave-holding 
States filled with emissaries, preaching the doctrines which lead to 
the same results! Has not a second Anarcharsis Klootz appeared in 
France, sent his petitions here, and found a person in the Speaker’s 
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chair to present it to the House of Representatives, in which the 
total destruction of all the slave-holding States is recommended as a 
sublime measure?” 


Mr. Benton added: 


But there is one other point of view, Mr. President, in which I 
wish to look at this black and mulatto question. It is that point 
of view which exhibits the real parties to it, their conduct upon it, 
and their weight in its decision. Who are the real parties? They 
are the States South of the Potomac, South of the Ohio, and the 
State upon the right bank of the Mississippi. What is their conduct? 
They are in the opposition, united, sir, against this mission, solid as 
a wall of granite, some fissures about the edges excepted. And 
what their weight in the decision? A feather; dust in the balance! 
Yes, sir, the real parties to this question are disregarded, and 
strangers to their interests decide it for them.” 


The opposition of Senator Berrien, of Georgia, was no less 
emphatic than that of Mr. Benton. Dealing with Cuba and 
Porto Rico, he declared: 


When we look to the situation of those Islands—to the command- 
ing position which they occupy, with reference to the commerce of 
the West Indies—we cannot be indifferent to the change in their 
condition. But when we reflect that they are in juztaposition to a 
portion of this Union, when slavery exists; that the proposed change 


_ is to be effected by a People, whose fundamental maxim is, that he 
‘who would tolerate slavery is unworthy to be free; that the principle 


must march in the van of the invading force; and that all the 
horrors of servile war will too surely follow in its train—these merely 
commercial considerations sink into insignificance—they are swal- 
lowed up, in the magnitude of the danger with which we are menaced. 

Sir, under such circumstances, the question to be determined is 
this: With a due regard to the safety of the Southern States, can you 
suffer these Islands to pass into the hands of bucaniers, drunk with 
their new born liberty? 

I repeat the question—Can you suffer this thing, consistently 
with the duty which you owe to Maryland, to Virginia, to Kentucky, 
to Missouri, to Tennessee, to North and South Carolina, to Georgia, 
to Alabama, to Mississippi, to Louisiana, and to Florida? .. . 


22 Register of Debates, II, Pt. 1, 330-332. 
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What, then, is our obvious policy? Cuba and Puerto Rico must 
remain as they are. To Europe the President said, ‘‘We cannot 
allow a transfer of Cuba to any European Power.’”’ We must hold 
a language equally decisive to the Spanish American States. We 
cannot allow their principles of universal emancipation to be called 
into activity, in a situation where its contagion, ‘“‘from our neighbor- 
hood, would be dangerous to our quiet and safety.’”’ The President 
would brave the power of England, to prevent her acquisition of 
Cuba—and why, sir? To keep the receipts of our custom house at 
their maximum—to preserve our commerce and navigation. Will 
he quail before the new Republics of the South, where a dearer 
interest is at stake? 


And Mr. Berrien added: 


Do our brethern of the North differ from us, as to the danger of 
this intercourse? Do they abstain from sympathising with us, 
because they cannot enter into our feelings of apprehension? Sir, 
ours is the post of danger. They are in comparative safety. Who, 
then, should decide the question? Consistently with their own 
safety, can the People of the South permit the intercourse which 
would result from establishing relations of any sort with Hayti, or 
other portions of our hemisphere, in like circumstances? Is the 
emancipated slave, his hands yet reeking in the blood of his murdered 
master, to be admitted into their ports, to spread the doctrines of 
insurrection, and to strengthen and invigorate them, by exhibiting 
in his own person the example of successful revolt? Gentlemen 
must be sensible that this cannot be. The great principle of self- 
preservation will be arrayed against it. I have been educated in 
sentiments of habitual reverence for the Constitution of the United 
States. I have been taught to consider the Union of these States 
as essential to their safety. This feeling is nowhere more universal, 
or more strong, than among the People of the South. But they have 
a stronger feeling. Need I name it? Is there any one who hears, 
and does not understand me? Let me implore gentlemen not to call 
that feeling into action by this disastrous policy." 


As a reply to the attacks of the South the position of 
Senator Holmes, of Maine, was of much interest. After 
having declared that the use of the military forces of the 
United States against slave insurrections in Cuba would be 
impossible, he declared: 

18 Register of Debates, II, Pt. I, 291. 
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A war out of the limits of the United States, a foreign war, to 
reduce men to servitude! Not an arm and scarcely a voice North 
of the Potomac, would be raised in your behalf. An administration 
who should attempt it, would seal its own destruction. No, sir, the 
liberal and discreet politicians of the North, sympathise with their 
brethern of the slave-holding States. Our maxim is, that it is an 
evil, which we cannot remedy. The only relief we can give them, is 
to let them manage it themselves, and that any interference on our 
part will make it worse. But beyond this we will not go. To send 
our troops, the sons of freemen, to a foreign country, to be the vic- 
tims of the sword and the pestilence, for the purpose of suppressing 
an insurrection of the slaves, is a measure against which we shall 
ever protest—to which we shall never submit. We could not if we 
would—the apostles of liberty, the advocates of universal emancipa- 
tion would cry aloud, and denounce this war in favor of slavery! 
Their voices would be heard even in the humble habitation of the 
slave, and you would soon find it necessary to withdraw your army 
to preserve peace at home. So much forthe North. I now ask the 
gentlemen of the South whether, if it is only intended to discuss the 
condition of Cuba, Panama is the proper place. You have already 
said too much against emancipation. By provoking a discussion 
you increase the evil you attempt to remedy. On this subject your 
wisest policy is to say but little. But if you will speak, let it not be 
on the house top. To this extraordinary Congress the eyes of the 
world are turned. Its objects, its deliberations, its determinations, 
are matters of universal interest. Let it be known that the rights 
of the slaves of Cuba are to be discussed there, and every philanthro- 
pist and fanatic in Europe will be on the alert—their voices will be 
responded from the American continent—the blacks will take fire, 
and the scenes of St. Domingo will be re-acted at home. No, let 
me repeat, when you cannot see where to go, nor what to do, stand 
still and say nothing. And wherein is the justice of your inter- 
ference? You go there as invited friends, and on a subject most of 
allimportant, you oppose them. So far as regards Spanish America, 
leave Cuba to its fate. These nations will, as they have told you, go 
in aid of the Creole population, and surely it would be a miserable 
aid indeed to let loose the slave upon his master. Your interference, 
in any way, will be an injury to them, if not a curse to your country.“ 


The distinguished Senator from New York, Mr. Van 
Buren, also took a very active part in the opposition to the 


14 Register of Debates, II, Pt. 1, 274-275. 
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Administration. About the most important part of his pro- 
cedure was the introduction of the following resolutions which 
he defended in a brilliant speech of some length. The resolu- 
tions read: 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, in authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint “‘ Ambassadors, and 
other Ministers,’’ authorize the nomination and appointment to 
offices of a diplomatic character only, existing by virtue of inter- 
national laws; and does not authorize the nomination and appoint- 
ment, (under the name of Ministers,) of Representatives to an 
Assembly of Nations, like the proposed Congress of Panama, who, 
from the nature of their appointment, must be mere deputies, un- 
known to the law of nations, and without diplomatic character or 
principle. 

Resolved, That the power of forming or entering, (in whatever 
manner whatever) into any new political associations, or confed- 
eracies, belongs to the People of the United States, in their sovereign 
character, being one of the powers which, not having been delegated 
to the Government, is reserved to the States or the People; and 
that it is not within the Constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to appoint Deputies or Representatives of any description, to 
represent the United States in the Congress of Panama, or to par- 
ticipate in the deliberation, or discussion, or recommendations, of 
acts of that Congress. 

Resolved, As the opinion of the Senate, that (waiving the question 
of the Constitutional power,) the appointment of Deputies to the 
Congress of Panama, by the United States, according to the invita- 
tion given, and its conditional acceptance, would be a departure 
from that wise and settled policy by which the intercourse of the 
United States with foreign nations has hitherto been regulated, and 
may endanger the friendly relations which now happily exist between 
us and the Spanish American States, by creating expectations that 
engagements will be entered into by us, at that Congress, which the 
Senate could not ratify, and of which the People of the United 
States would not approve. 

Resolved, That the advantages of the proposed mission to the 
Congress of Panama, (if attainable) would, in the opinion of the 
Senate, be better attained, without such hazards, by the attendance 
of one of our present Ministers near either of the Spanish Govern- 
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ments, authorized to express the deep interest we feel in their 
prosperity, and instructed fully to explain, (when requested) the 
great principles of our policy, but without being a member of that 
Congress, and without power to commit the United States to any 
stipulated mode of enforcing those principles, in any supposed or 
possible state of the world. 

The controversy in the Senate over the Panama Mission 
was, however, drawing to an end. After the defeat of Mr. 
Van Buren’s resolutions—they were defeated by a vote of 
19 ayes at 24 noes—the motion was made to agree to the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations. This was also 
defeated and by the same number of votes. It is curious to 
note that Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Dickerson, Hayne, Macon, 
Randolph, Rowan, and Van Buren voted in the affirmative. 
A motion was then made to discharge the Committee on 
Foreign Relations from any further consideration of the 
President’s Message of December 26, 1825, nominating Ander- 
son, Sergeant, and Rochester. This was carried by a vote of 
38 to 6. The Senate proceeded to vote on the question of 
the confirmation of the nomination of these three men. The 
vote for confirmation was favorable, Anderson receiving 27 
votes for, 17 against, Sergeant, 26 for, 18 against, and Roches- 
ter, 28 votes for, 16 against. 

The controversy in the House of Representatives was no 
less acute and important than the controversy in the Senate. 
In fact the controversy began even earlier in the House, for a 
resolution was introduced there on December 16, 1825, just 
ten days after the delivery of the President’s Annual Message 
to Congress, calling upon that officer to lay before it such 
information as he should deem essential relating to the invita- 
tion from Colombia, Mexico and Central America to partici- 
pate in the Congress of Panama.’® The consideration of the 
resolution was postponed on the ground that the President 
would in due order send such information to the House. On 
January 25, 1826, a second resolution was introduced, but it 
was one approving the Mission to Panama and the appropriat- 
ing of the funds necessary to defray the expenses of the 
mission.’® It was ordered laid on the table until the President 


4) Register of Debates, I1, Pt. I, 817. 
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should request such funds. On January 30, 1826, a second 
resolution requesting information on the whole Panama 
question was introduced. Then there followed a discussion 
of this and the resolution of December 16, 1825. Mr. Webster 
proved to be the Administration’s staunch supporter through- 
out the discussions which followed. He favored the resolution 
but was insistent that it should contain nothing that would in 
any way reflect upon the President or in any way infringe 
upon the President’s prerogatives in the case of foreign affairs. 
He fought successfully the effort to amend the resolution which 
requested the President to include in the information asked 
for information on the nature and substance of the instruc- 
tions which it was proposed to give to the Ministers from the 
United States to the Congress of Panama. In lieu of this 
amendment he offered one which left to the President’s discre- 
tion what he should send to the House. In the debate on this 
amendment the discussion centered on the rights of the House 
to know the nature and substance of instructions to Ministers 
abroad from the United States. There were not wanting 
those who declared that the House was not enjoying the 
degree of power in this respect that it deserved. Messrs. 
Polk and Buchanan were among those of this view. Mr. 
Webster stood out, on the other hand, in favor of the rights and 
powers of the President in this matter. The amendment 
offered by Mr. Webster was adopted on February 3, 1826, by 
a vote of 125 to 40.'7 

It was not however until the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Messrs. Anderson, Sergeant, and Rochester had been 
made by the Senate that President Adams complied with the 
request of the House to send it such information as he deemed 
necessary on the Panama Mission. The Special Message 
which accompanied it was written on March 15, 1826, and was 
of considerable length. In it the President explained in detail 
the reasons which had led him to accept the invitation from 
Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, declaring that his 
‘first and greatest inducement” in accepting the invitation 
‘was to meet in a spirit of kindness and friendship an overture 
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madein that spirit by three sister Republics of this hemisphere.” 
He then urged that there was a need of laying the cornerstone 
of all future relations with the Hispanic-American Republics. 
He explained this in the following manner: 


The first and paramount principle upon which it was deemed 
wise and just to lay this corner stone of all our future relations with 
them was disinterestedness; the next was cordial good will toward 
them; the third was a claim of fair and equal reciprocity. Under 
these impressions when the invitation was formally and earnestly 
given, had it even been doubtful whether any of the objects proposed 
for consideration and discussion at the Congress were such as that 
immediate and important interests of ‘ne United States would be 
affected by the issue, I should, nevertheless, have determined so far 
as it depended upon me to have accepted the invitation and to have 
appointed ministers to attend the meetings. The proposal itself 
implied that the Republics by whom it was made believed that im- 
portant interests of ours and of theirs rendered attendance there 
desirable. They had given us notice that in the novelty of their 
situation and in the spirit of deference they would be pleased to have 
the benefit of our friendly counsel. To meet the temper with which 
this proposal was made with a cold repulse was not thought congenial 
to that warm interest in their welfare with which the people and 
Government of the Union had hitherto gone hand in hand through 
the whole progress of their evolution. To insult them by a refusal 
of their overture, and then invite them to a similar congress to be 
called by ourselves, was an expedient which never presented itself 
to the mind. . . . In the intercourse between nations temper is a 
missionary perhaps more powerful than talent. Nothing was ever 
lost by kind treatment. Nothing can be gained by sullen repulses 
and aspiring pretentions. 

. . . It may be that in the lapse of many centuries no other 
opportunity so favorable will be presented to the Government of 
the United States to subserve the benevolent purposes of Divine 
Providence; to dispense the promised blessings of the Redeemer of 
Mankind; to promote the prevalence in future ages of peace on earth 
and good will to men, as will now be placed in their power by par- 
ticipating in the deliberations of this congress. 

That the congress of Panama will accomplish all, or even any, 
of the transcendent benefits to the human race which warmed the 
conceptions of its first proposer it were perhaps indulging too san- 
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guine a forecast of events to promise. It is in its nature a measure 
speculative and experimental. The blessings of Heaven may turn 
it to the account of human improvement; accident unforeseen and 
mischance not to be anticipated may baffle all its high purposes and 
disappoint its fairest expectations. But the design is great, is 
benevolent, is humane. 

It looks to the amelioration of man. It is congenial with that 
spirit which prompted the declaration of our independence, which 
inspired the preamble of our first treaty with France, which dictated 
our first treaty with Prussia and the instruments under which it was 
negotiated, which filled the hearts and fired the souls of the immortal 
founders of our Revolution.'® 


The grounds for opposing the Panama Mission in the 
House were very largely the same as those presented in the 
Senate. The assembling of such an international congress 
was held to be a new, novel, and a dangerous procedure. The 
United States should not participate therein because of the 
danger to our traditional policy, to the safety of our domestic 
affairs, and to the future peace of the world. The question of 
the effect upon Negro Slavery in the United States was again 
made very much of by the members from the Southern 
States. Excerpts from some of the more important speeches 
made in the House will bring that fact out. The following 
from that of Mr. Brent, of Louisiana, is typical: 


Sir, the condition of the Island of Cuba, in the neighborhood of 
the State of Louisiana, ... , excites my most lively anxieties. 
Our sympathies, our partiality for free and independent Govern- 
ments, make us not indifferent to the conditions of our fellowmen, 
and differently situated, we would hail with pleasure the independ- 
dence of Cuba; but for reasons, Mr. Chairman, which you, as a 
Southern man, feel, and the nation knows, I should look upon that 
event, as connected with our interests and with humanity, as one of 
the greatest evils, which, in the existing state of things, could befall 
the Southern State of Louisiana. I need not refer to the population 
of Cuba, to justify my fears. Sir, do you believe that if the Republics 
of the South were to unite to aid Cuba in her independence, that its 
liberty would be achieved, in peace and good feeling between all, 
and without scenes of ruin, horror, and desolation, too painful to be 
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portrayed? Would not the signal for its independence be the watch- 
word for another object? And how could it be restrained? Where 
would be the armed force to stop the bloody event? 19 


Two members of the House, both of whom afterward oc- 
cupied the highest office in the gift of the people of the United 
States, Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan, took a very prominent 
part in the proceedings relating to the Panama Mission. 
Both of them were very much opposed to it and worked hard 
to defeat the measure. On April 11, 1826, Mr. Polk offered a 
series of resolutions in order, as he explained in a speech of 
some length, to give emphasis to the right of the House when 
‘called upon to appropriate the People’s money, for any pur- 
pose, that they should not do it hoodwinked, or upon the faith 
of others, but should exercise a sound discretion, and do it 
understandingly.”” He declared that it was the general 
opinion that the House was a mere passive agent in the 
Government. These are the resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the constitutional right and duty of the 
House of Representatives, when called on for appropriations to 
defray the expenses of foreign missions, to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency of such missions, and to determine and act thereon, as in 
their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House, that the sending of 
ministers, on the part of the United States, to take part in the 
deliberations of the Congress of South American States, at Panama, 
would be a total departure from the uniform course of policy pur- 
sued by this Government, from the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the present period; and might, and in all probability would, 
have a tendency to involve the nation in “entangling alliances,” 
and endanger the neutrality and relations of amity and peace, which, 
at present, happily subsist between the United States and the 
belligerent Powers—Old Spain and the Southern Republics of this 
Continent. 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to send Ministers, on the part of 
the United States, to take part in the deliberations of the said 
Congress of South American Nations at Panama, and that it is in- 
expedient to grant any appropriation to defray the expenses of said 
mission.?° 


19 Register of Debates, II, Pt. II, 2062. 
20 Register of Debates, II, Pt. II, 2166. 
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Mr. Buchanan, a member of the House from Pennsylvania, 
was no less active in the opposition to the Panama Mission 
than Mr. Polk. He, too, stood as a champion of the rights 
of the House to participate in questions touching the welfare 
of the United States. ‘‘The House has always exercised,” 
he declared, ‘‘the power of expressing its opinion upon great 
political questions, whether of a foreign or of a domestic 
nature, by means of resolutions. Until this debate com- 
menced, nobody ever thought that such a course was an im- 
proper interference with the prerogatives of the Executive. 
A new era must have commenced, or such a doctrine would 
not be supported.” He added: “If these amendments 
should prevail, the mission will still go to Panama free and un- 
restricted. The President, in framing his instructions, will 
give the opinion of this House so much weight, as, in his 
judgment, it deserves. He will be at liberty to disregard it 
altogether, if he thinks proper. This alleged attempt upon 
the part of the friends of the administration, to instruct our 
Ministers, has not the least foundation in fact.” 

Mr. Buchanan had made it plain that although the bill 
was before the House, appropriating the money necessary to 
defray the expenses of the Mission to Panama, he was not 
talking on that. He held that the Senate had already con- 
firmed the nominations of the President and that the House 
had no moral right to withhold the sum requested. He was 
concerned with the larger question, namely, the expediency of 
the whole measure. In the course of this very able and lengthy 
speech Mr. Buchanan dealt with a variety of subjects, none 
of which were either new or novel. His views on the slavery 
question are illuminating. He declared: 


Permit me here, Mr. Chairman, for a moment, to speak upon a 
subject, to which I have never before adverted upon this floor, and 
to which, I trust, I may never again have occasion to advert. I 
mean the subject of slavery. I believe it to be a great political, 
and a great moralevil. I thank God, my lot has been cast in a State 
where it does not exist. But while I entertain these opinions, I 
know it is an evil at present without a remedy. It has been a curse 
entailed upon us by that nation which now makes it a subject of re- 
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proach to our institutions. It is, however, one of those moral evils, 
from which it is impossible for us to escape, without the introduction 
of evils infinitely greater. There are portions of this Union, in 
which if you emancipate your slaves, they will become masters. 
There can be no middle course. Is there any man in the Union who 
could, for one moment, indulge the horrid idea of abolishing slavery, 
by the massacre of the high-minded and chivalrous race of men in 
the South? I trust there is not one. For my own part I would, 
without hesitation, buckle on my knapsack, and march in company 
with my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett) in defence of 
this Cause. 

I am willing to consider slavery as a question entirely domestic, 
and leave it to those States in which it exists. The Constitution 
of the United States shall be my rule of conduct upon this subject. 
I have good reasons to believe, that the honest, but mistaken 
attempts of philanthropists, have done much injury to the slaves 
themselves. These attempts generally reach the ears of the slaves, 
and whilst they inspire him with false hopes of liberty, and thus 
make him disobedient, and discontented with his conditions, they 
compel the master to use more severity, than would otherwise have 
been necessary. 


He then concluded with this remarkable statement, a state- 
ment the tenor of which is often to be met with in his public 
as well as private utterances: 


We have ourselves grown great by standing alone and pursuing 
an independent policy. This path has conducted us to national 
happiness and national glory. Let us never abandon it. It is time 
for us once more to go back to first principles, and declare to the 
world that the policy of Washington has not grown old. Union at 
home, and independence of all foreign nations, ought to be our 
political maxims. Let us do good to all nations, but form entangling 
alliances with none. These are the principles of the amendments. 
Should they prevail, the Administration will go to Panama with the 
confidence of the country, and with a strong vote. This is certainly 
a matter of consequence, and we should endeavor to present a united 
front in all our intercourse with foreign nations.” 


There were members of the Southern States of the United 
States who favored the Mission to Panama as a means of 
solving the great problems that might come before that body. 


*1 Register of Debates, II, Pt. I. 
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And for that reason it was the imperative duty of our Govern- 
ment to participate in this Congress. These excerpts from 
Mr. Powell give this view: 


Again, look at the position of Cuba, in relation to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the mouth of the Mississippi, and the rivers to the East 
emptying into the Gulf. Whether conquered by the Southern 
Republics, and held for their joint concern, or conquered by any 
strong naval Power in Europe, it would afford the means of sealing 
up the commerce of one-third of the territory of this Union. I ask 
this Committee—I appeal especially to the gentlemen of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, to say whether they are disposed quietly to ac- 
quiesce either in the emancipation of this Island, with its present 
population, or to the probable event—its conquest by the Southern 
Republics upon joint concern? In the hands of the leagued Re- 
publics, it is destined to be an apple of discord to this country. Is 
not the mission to Panama, in relation to this subject alone, neces- 
sary—nay, is 7t not absolutely demanded by a due regard to our 
safety and interest? At that Congress this matter is to be discussed 
and settled. Ought not the voice of this nation there be heard, em- 
ploying, first, argument and persuasion, to divert them from their 
purpose? If these fail, solemn protest; and, if this be ineffectual to 
stay them, the time will have arrived for us to act.” 


The position taken by Mr. Daniel Webster has already 
been alluded to. He gave a speech of very great ability and 
of some length in favor of the Mission to Panama. Two 
excerpts from that speech are deserving of incorporation here 
because of the grasp of the larger significance of the whole 
question. These read: 


This meeting, sir, is a Congress—not a Congress as the word is 
known to our Constitution and laws: for we use it in a peculiar 
sense; but as it is known to the law of nations. A Congress, by the 
law of nations, is but an appointed meeting place for the settlement 
of affairs between different nations, in which the representatives or 
agents of each treat and negotiate as they are instructed by their 
own Government. In other words, this Congress is a diplomatic 
meeting. We are asked to join no Government—no Legislature— 
no league—acting by votes. It is a Congress, such as those of 
Westphalia, of Nimweguen, of Ryswick, or of Utrecht; or such as 
those which have been holden in Europe, in our own time. No 
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nation is a party to anything done in such assemblies, to which it 
does not expressly make itself a party. No one’s rights are put at 
the disposition of any of the rest, or of all the rest. What ministers 
agree to, being afterwards duly ratified at home, binds their Govern- 
ment; and nothing else binds the Government. Whatsoever is done 
to which they do not assent, neither binds the Ministers nor their 
Government, any more than if they had not been present. 

Sir, I do not wish to overrate—I do not overrate—the progress of 
these new States in the great work of establishing a well-secured 
popular liberty. I know that to be a great attainment, and I know 
they are but pupils in the school. But, thank God, they are in the 
school. They are called to meet difficulties, such as neither we nor 
our fathers encountered. For these, we ought to make large 
allowances. What have we ever known like the colonial vassalage 
of these States? Where did we, or our ancestors, feel, like them, 
the weight of a political despotism that presses men to earth, or of 
that religious intolerance which would shut up Heaven to all but the 
bigoted? Sir, we sprung from another stock. We belong to another 
race. We have known nothing—of the political despotism of Spain, 
nor of the heat of her fires of intolerance. No rational man expects 
that the South can run the same rapid career as the North; or that 
an insurgent province of Spain is in the same condition as the 
English colonies when they first asserted their independence. There 
is, doubtless, much more to be done, in the first than in the last case. 
But, on that account, the honor of the attempt is not less; and if all 
the difficulties shall be in time surmounted, it will be greater. The 
work may be more arduous—it is not less noble, because there may 
be more ignorance to enlighten, more of bigotry to subdue, more of 
prejudice to eradicate. If it be a weakness to feel a strong interest 
in the success of these great revolutions, I confess myself guilty of that 
weakness. If it be weak to feel that I am an American, to think 
that recent events, have not only opened new modes of intercourse, 
but have created also new grounds of regard and sympathy between 
ourselves and our neighbors; if it be weak to feel that the South in 
her present state, is somewhat more emphatically part of America 
than when she lay obscure, oppressed, and unknown, under the 
grinding bondage of a foreign Power, if it be weak to rejoice, when, 
even in any corner of the earth, human beings are able to get up from 
beneath oppression, to erect themselves, and to enjoy the proper 
happiness of their intelligent nature; if this be weak, it is a weakness 
from which I claim no exemption.” 


23 Register of Debates, II, Pt. 11, 2276-2277. 
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The contest, however, was drawing to a close. The 
resolution proposed by the Committee of Foreign Affairs was 
adopted by a vote of 143 to 54 on April 21, 1826. But the 
bill to appropriate the funds necessary to defray the expenses 
of the Mission was not passed until April 25th and then only 
by a vote of 134 to 62. The Senate did not concur in this 
latter measure until the third of May and then only by the 
narrow margin of 4 votes, the number cast being 23 for and 
19 against it. A strenuous effort was made even at that late 
date to prevent the Administration from carrying out its pro- 
gram. And Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Dickerson, Hayne, Ma- 
con, Randolph, Rowan, and Van Buren stood their ground to 
the very last. The Southern States of the United States had 
not failed; and except for a fissure or two at the edges had 
stood solidly against a procedure which they felt was fraught 
with the gravest consequences to their institutions. 

The Administration of John Quincy Adams had won, but 
it had done so under very trying circumstances. The victory 
gained was even then robbed of its fruits, for it failed to be 
represented at the now celebrated Congress of Panama. Mr. 
Anderson took ill on his way from Bogota to Panama and died 
before reaching his new post. Mr. Sergeant did not leave the 
United States until the Congress of Panama had actually 
adjourned. Thus by a strange stroke of fate our country was 
forced upon the path of policy which has been so largely 
inimical to that larger and nobler Pan-Americanism which en- 
visages the brotherhood of the American Republics and a 
Parliament of the Americas. It is not too much to state that 
the failure of the United States at the First Congress of 
Panama was one of the greatest blunders ever committed by 
our country and led to a development of that policy of isolation 
which has produced such a large degree of fear of the United 
States among the Hispanic-American States at the present 
time. It is to be feared that the opportunity then presented 
for that closer relationship has been lost for all time to come. 


N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
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THE NEGRO IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Negro in the history of the Pacific Northwest is indeed 
a bold subject when it is realized that there are so few Negroes 
in that section of the United States even at the present day, 
and in the early history of the section they were even fewer 
than now. Leslie Scott, editor of the Oregonian, speaking of 
the Negro editorially in 1900, said that at the time that the 
ordinance against Negroes was passed in 1844 there were no 
Negroes in Oregon, giving as the reason the distance from 
southern communities. How far wrong this editor and his- 
torian of the Northwest was we shall see later. The purpose 
of this paper, therefore, is to try, as far as possible, to find out 
how many Negroes were in the State before 1850; what their 
influence was on the organization, whether the laws were 
passed because Negroes were in the State or because it was 
feared they might come into that commonwealth. 

The first Negro of whom we have any record, of visiting 
the Pacific Coast, was the boy Marcus, who was with Gray on 
his trip when he discovered the Columbia River, and gave the 
United States one of its claims to the territory of Oregon. 
While cruising along the coast Gray anchored at one of the 
islands and sent the men ashore for grass. The boy Marcus 
forgot his cutlass and left it sticking inthesand. The Indians, 
seeing the beautiful instrument, took it. Marcus, realizing 
that he had left the weapon, ran after the Indians hoping to 
secure it. The result was that the boy was killed with his 
own weapon. The other members of the crew who went to the 
aid of Marcus had to fight their way out in order to save their 
lives. Thus the first Negro on the coast lost his life. 

The second account of a Negro in the history of the North- 
west was in connection with the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. This expedition is of great importance in our claim 
to Oregon territory. The journal of this expedition reveals 

1 Carey, C. H., History of Oregon, Vol. II, p. 134. 
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that there was in this trip across the continent at least one 
Negro, the boy York, who was the servant of Captain 
Clark. 

The journal as printed by Hosmer says, ‘‘The party con- 
sisted of (Lewis and Clark) nine young men from Kentucky, 
fourteen soldiers of the United States army who volunteered 
their service, two French watermen and a black servant be- 
longing to Captain Clark.”’? Others say that Lewis and Clark’s 
Negro cook Pompey died on the way and was buried on the 
Yellowstone River in Montana at a place named in honor of 
this Negro as ‘‘ Pompey’s Pillar.” * Brigham Young took sev- 
eral Negro servants with him west although they never reached 
the Pacific. Their names are seen today inscribed on the 
granite shaft in the Temple of Salt Lake City among the 
others who composed the party. Thus, in the first important 
events connected with the Northwest, in which the United 
States was concerned, Negroes were important factors. 

When the Articles of the Provisional Government of 
Oregon were drawn up, Article VI, of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, was incorporated bodily into the organic law as follows: ® 
“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; provided 
always, that any person escaping into the same, from whom 
labor or service is lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to persons 
claiming his or her service or labor as aforesaid.”” The reason 
for this it would seem was the fact that a large number of the 
people who made up the government of Oregon had come 
from slave-holding states and did not wish to be faced with 
slavery in the country in competition with free labor. 

In June, 1844, on motion of Burnett, who later became the 
first governor of California, the law which forbade persons to 


2 Hosmer, J. K., Expedition of Lewis and Clark, Vol. I, p. 2. Elliott Coues 
gives the name of this servant in History of Expedition under;Lewis and Clark, 
Vol. I, p. 2. 

3 Journal of Negro History, XII, 347-348. 

4 Ibid., 347. 

5 Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, p. 101. 
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be held in bondage was changed so as to exclude slaves, free 
Negroes, and mulattoes from the State. The law was that 
‘Slavery and involuntary servitude shall be forever prohibited 
in Oregon.” Persons might bring slaves into the country, 
however, but had to remove them in three years or they 
would become free. Free Negroes coming into the country 
would have to leave in two years in the case of males and 
three years in the case of females, or receive upon his or her 
bare back not less than twenty nor more than thirty-nine 
stripes; and if he refused, then he would receive the same 
punishment every six months until he should leave. 

These rigid provisions to control Negroes were passed in 
June, 1844. In the December session Peter Burnett amended 
this already drastic law by striking out sections 6 and 7, 
and substituting the following: 


That if any such free Negro or mulatto shall fail to quit and leave 
the state as required by the act to which this is amendatory, he or 
she may be arrested upon a warrant issued by some justice of the 
peace, and if guilty upon trial before such justice, the said justice 
shall issue his orders to any competent officer to execute the process 
directing said officer to give ten days public notice, by at least four 
written or printed advertisements, he shall have power to publicly 
hire out such free Negro or mulatto to the lowest bidder, on a day 
and at the place mentioned in said notice. Such officer shall expose 
such free Negro or mulatto to public hiring; and the person who 
will obligate himself to remove such free Negro or mulatto from the 
country for the shortest term of service, shall enter into a bond with 
good and sufficient security to Oregon, in a penalty of at least one 
thousand dollars, binding himself to remove said Negro or mulatto 
out of the country within six months after such service expires, 
which bond shall be filed in the clerk’s office in the proper county; 
and upon failure to perform the conditions of said bond. The 
prosecuting attorney for Oregon shall commence a suit, upon a 
certified copy of such bond, in the circuit court against such a de- 
linquent and his sureties.® 


The reason why the government made such a radical 
change in a period of less than a year is a question of concern. 
It has been thought the reason was that the people objected 


® Brown, J. H., Political History of Oregon. 
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to Negroes, free or slave, in the country. Such seems not to 
be the fact. 

In May, 1844, there was a free Negro named Saul, who 
gave trouble to the whites in the Tualatin district in that he 
threatened to stir up the Indians against the whites. Saul 
was married to an Indian wife. This threat, therefore, was of 
more than passing importance. He was arrested and turned 
over to Dr. White, on the ground that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had no jurisdiction over him. Dr. White was puzzled, 
for he did not know what to do with Saul, because the National 
Government, whose agent Dr. White was, had no place in 
which to keep its prisoners. Saul was advised by Dr. White 
to leave the territory and spend the time at the mission on 
the mouth of the Columbia, which he did.” 

Dr. White, in writing to Robert Moore, Justice of the 
Peace, said among other things: 


Though unsuccessful in getting employment as I had hoped, he 
remains in that vicinity with his Indian wife and family conducting 
himself as yet in a quiet manner, but doubtless ought to be trans- 
ported, together with every other Negro being in our condition 
dangerous subjects. Until we have some further means of protec- 
tion, their immigration ought to be prohibited. Can this be done? ® 


The legislature meeting in June answered the request of 
Dr. White and passed the law which we have cited against 
Negroes and mulattoes. This gives a partial explanation for 
the law passed by the Provisional Government in 1844. 
The people felt as Dr. White, the sub-Indian agent, that free 
Negroes were dangerous and therefore were not to be allowed 
to come to the country. 

The same year the question of the free Negroes and 
mulattoes was to have effect upon the history of the Pacific 
Northwest in another way. Soon after the passage of this 
law George W. Bush, a Negro, with his family arrived at the 
Dalles. Bush was born in Pennsylvania in 1790. He early 


7Gray, W. H., History, p. 395. 


8 Tbid., p. 397. 
® Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 6, p. 147. An Address by Thomas Prosch 
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moved to Missouri. He had served with Jackson at New 
Orleans in the War of 1812. During the years of peace follow- 
ing the war he accumulated considerable wealth. It was his 
wealth that assisted Simmons and others to come to Oregon. 
When the company arrived at the Dalles, Bush decided to 
spend the winter there because of the law which operated 
against him in the Oregon territory. The others pushed on to 
Fort Vancouver. Upon their arrival at this place they were 
advised by Dr. John McLoughlin, the chief factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, to settle in the Willamette Valley. 
This same advice had been given to all the pioneers who had 
crossed the plains from the States and stopped at the Hudson 
Bay post. Simmons, a hardy pioneer, refused to heed this 
advice for two reasons: First, he wanted to see the Puget Sound 
country, which the Hudson Bay Company was so anxious that 
he should not settle; secondly, he was not unmindful of his 
friend Bush, who had been of so much service to him in his 
trip across the plains. He, therefore, explored the country 
and came back for his friends. Bush settled on a prairie 
which has since borne his name.” It was generally conceded 
that this territory would become British, and if not, it was at 
that time in doubt. The law of the Provisional Government 
did not at that time extend over the present State of Washing- 
ton by the enactment of the Provisional legislature. Later, 
the jurisdiction of the Provisional Government of Oregon was 
extended to the disputed territory. Simmons, however, who 
was now representative to the Provisional Government from 
the district north of the Columbia, had a law passed which 
removed the civil disabilities of his friend Bush. Congress, 
by special legislation, gave Bush six hundred and forty acres 
of land." 

Thus we find two reasons for the first Americans moving 
into the country north of the Columbia. The Oregon law was 
in a way responsible for the first settlement in the territory, 
which was later disputed and claimed by both England and 
the United States. Strange enough, these men, like all the 

10 Lyman, H. 8., History of Oregon, Vol. IV, p. 402. 

11 Prosch, Address cited supra. 
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immigrants who went to Oregon, intended to settle in the 
Willamette, but for the reasons mentioned above moved into 
the Washington territory.” By 1845 Bush had settled be- 
yond the Columbia. 

We have found the reasons for the law against free 
Negroes and mulattoes. The next question to be answered 
is, were there any slaves in Oregon and how many Negroes 
were actually in the country by 1850? There seem to have 
been a few slaves in the country in spite of the law, yet none 
are so listed in the census report of 1850. In a letter from 
R. F. Bouse to T. W. Davenport in 1845 the former says 
Col. Nathaniel Ford came to Oregon from Missouri and 
brought three Negroes, a woman and two men. The woman 
was the wife of one of the men. Ford agreed to release the 
father and mother on condition that the children would re- 
main in control of Ford until they became of age. The chil- 
dren were held as slaves until 1852 when the father brought 
suit against Ford and won the children.’* The court awarded 
the children to the parents, on the ground that slavery could 
not exist in Orgeon, for it was contrary to the organic law 
of the territory. So, then, from the point of view of the court 
this was a case of slavery. 

Another case of slavery was recorded at Fort Vancouver, 
May 5, 1851. The record in the case reads as follows: 
“Frances, black woman, about forty-nine years of age is 
given her freedom to go where she pleases.”’ This was in 
what is now Clark County, in the State of Washington. 
Frances had been brought to the Northwest by Lewellyn 
Jones, captain in the United States army in 1849.4 She was 
at least a slave in the Oregon territory. 

22 Bush was in every way a reliable and generous man and intelligent, Lyman 
says. He died in 1863. He was respected for his manly qualities. His son 
George became highly respected; he was made president of the Washington 
Industrial Association. Wheat raised on his farm was awarded the first premium 
at the first Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia over all other wheat in the 
world. ‘This certificate is in the state library at Olympia. 

18 Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. LX, article by T. W. Davenport. The 
documents in this case have been worked up and printed in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XXIII. 


14 Documentary Records of Slavery in Oregon, Fred Lockly. Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XVI. 
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Amanda Wilhite Johnson was another of the slaves in 
Oregon, or the present Pacific Northwest. This woman was 
born in Liberty, Clay County, Missouri, on August 30, 1833. 
She went to Oregon with her owner in 1853. If we can trust 
her own statement, she says she was never sold but was given 
the daughter of her owner at the time of the daughter’s 
marriage. The daughter, the new mistress of Amanda, moved 
to Oregon and took Amanda with her. The same year 
Amanda went to Oregon, Lou Southworth and Benjamin 
Johnson crossed the plains and entered the Pacific Northwest. 
Johnson later became the husband of Amanda. 

And still another case of slavery in Oregon is that of 
Benjamin Seals, a white-haired man, whom Mr. Lockly met on 
the streets of Portland. According to his own statement, 
Seals had been a slave in Oregon. 

Then, it would seem that slavery did exist in some places 
in Oregon, even though isolated. There was a tendency for 
those people who came from slave States to bring their slaves 
with them. It was just this custom the law was to correct. 

Now let us notice free Negroes, for with the law against 
them we would not expect to find many in the territory. That 
there were free Negroes in Oregon there can be no doubt. In 
1852 there was recorded in Multnomah County the following 
transaction: ‘‘ David Snowden of Ray county, Missouri, sold 
Billy Thomas to his mother Jane Thomas, a free woman of 
color, who desired to move to Oregon.”’ This she did, for this 
transaction was recorded in the court house of Washington 
County, Oregon, April 10, 1854." 

In 1847, a near riot occured at Waillatpu; it was caused by 
free Negroes in the territory, Winslow Henderson and James 
D. Saules, two Negro settlers, who lived at this Indian town. 
Anderson hired Cockstack, a Wasco Indian, to perform some 
work in clearing his farm for him. Anderson promised to 
pay with a horse when the work was finished. Before the 
work was finished Anderson sold the land and conveyed the 
horse to Saules. The Indian, feeling that he had been cheated 
out of his pay, appropriated the horse. The Negroes appealed 


146 For slavery cases see Mr. Lockly’s Documents mentioned above. 
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to Dr. White, the sub-Indian agent, for aid in securing the 
horse from the Indian. The result was Dr. White compelled 
the Indian to return the horse. The Indian became unruly 
and threatened with violence all concerned. Dr. White then 
offered one hundred dollars for the arrest of the Indian. La 
Breton, one of the men prominent in Oregon’s Provisional 
Government, went to arrest the Indian and was wounded. 
Anderson and Saules went to La Breton’s aid and broke the 
Indian’s skull. The Indians, therefore, were in an ugly mood. 
Dr. White, however, was able to pacify them by making com- 
pensation to Cockstack’s family." 

Another case of a free Negro was related by Ezra Meeker 
on his arrival in Portland in 1852. He spent the time in 
Portland at the house of a Negro. He tells us this Negro 
operated a rooming house and it was well kept, clean and 
orderly.?” 

According to the census report of 1850, the first after the 
Territorial Organization, there were two hundred seven 
Negroes in the Oregon country, all listed as free. This can be 
accounted for by the fact that if any were held in bondage, 
they were reported as free on account of the law which forbade 
slavery. These Negroes were scattered over the State in 
counties as follows: Benton, 4; Clackamas, 23; Clark, 51; 
Clatsop, 3; Lewis, 105; Marion, 9; Polk, 5; Washington, 9; 
Yamhill, 1. Linn County was the only one in the State at 
that time that had no Negroes.'® This shows that, in spite of 
the law, there were Negroes in the Oregon country and that 
the laws were seldom if ever enforced. 

The last thing to be noticed in this paper is to trace the 
action of the government on the law against Negroes. In 
1848 when the Provisional Government was replaced by the 
Territorial Government, the fourteenth section of the organic 
law took over the Provisional law with respect to Negroes. 
So that the status of a free Negro had not changed by the fact 

1% Carey, C. H., History of Oregon, Vol. II, footnote, p. 542. 

17 Meeker, E., Pioneer Reminiscence of Puget Sound. Speaks of the nice clean 


beds. 
18 U.S. Census, 1850. 
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that the territory had come under Federal control.'® This 
remained the law until 1857.” 

In 1857, Oregon was clamoring to come as a State. Con- 
gress granted this demand and passed an enabling act permit- 
ting the people to form a constitution. In framing the consti- 
tution the convention submitted to the people the question 
of the admission of free Negroes. The law passed by the 
legislature said: “‘If the majority of all the votes cast should 
be given against free Negroes, then the section which is in the 
Oregon constitution today was to be added.” This section 
provides: ‘‘No free Negro, mulatto not residing in the state 
at the adoption of this constitution shall come, reside or 
be within this state, or hold any real estate or make any con- 
tract or maintain any suit therein; and the legislative assem- 
bly by penal laws for the removal by public officers of all such 
Negroes and mulattoes, and for their effectual exclusion from 
the state and for the punishment of persons who shall bring 
them into the state or employ or harbor them.” 

This section was placed in the constitution of the State 
because the people voted against admitting free Negroes at a 
ratio of eight to one. This provision was not against Negroes 
already in the State, but to keep others from coming into it. 
They were not wanted because most of the people of Oregon 
were from slave-holding States. They had come to avoid 

19 Section 14 of the Organic Law. Congressional Globe, 1847-48, p. 1078. 

20 Section 14 of the Organic Law follows: 


And be it further enacted. ‘That the inhabitants of said Territory shall 
be entitled to enjoy all the rights, privileges, and advantages granted and 
secured to the people of the territories of the United States northwest of 
the river Ohio, by the articles of compact contained in ordinance for the 
government of said territory, on the thirteenth day of July, 1787 and 
shall be subject to all the restrictions and prohibitions in said territory 
and existing law now in force in the territory of Oregon under the 
authority of the Provisional Government established by the people 
thereof, shall continue to be valid and operative therein as far as the same 
be not incompatible with the Constitution of the United States and the 
principle and provisions of this act. Subject nevertheless to be amended, 
modified, or repealed by the legislative assembly of said territory of 
Oregon.” 


21 Carey, C. H., History of Oregon, Vol. II, p. 530. In State constitution. 
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competition with slave labor. The drastic laws were passed 
because the people of Oregon felt that free Negroes were 
dangerous to their peace and happiness and that slaves com- 
peted with them. This law was passed at the request of Dr. 
White, the sub-Indian agent. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 














THE LIVERPOOL MOVEMENT FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF THE ENGLISH SLAVE TRADE 


The story is told that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century an actor, George F. Cooke, appeared while drunk on 
the stage of a Liverpool theater. To the hisses of the audience 
he retorted scornfully, ‘“‘I have not come here to be insulted 
by a set of wretches, every brick in whose infernal town is 
cemented with an African’s blood.” ! No truer metaphor 
could have been applied to Liverpool, for the source of her 
prosperity was the African slave trade. In 1788 Mr. Oliphant, 
a former official of the Liverpool Custom-house, was quoted 
as saying, ‘‘For several years past, ninety vessels have sailed 
annually from the port of Liverpool to purchase slaves on the 
coast of Africa; these ninety vessels carry out 2,700 hands, 
with goods (including said vessels’ outfit,) to the amount and 
value of between £800,000 and £900,000... .”? Withthe 
English wares the Liverpool traders bought annually some 
27,000 slaves whom they sold to the planters in the British 
West Indies. By 1795 Liverpool had five-eighths of the 
English slave trade, and three-sevenths of the European.* 

This flourishing commerce flooded her with wealth. From 
1783 to 1793 she netted £260,000 a year on the sale of Negroes, 
besides the profits realized on the tropical produce brought 
back in the holds of theslavers.4| Moreover, the outfitting of 
the ships gave employment to great numbers of her citizens. 
Manufacturers of iron, copper, brass, and lead; sailmakers, 
joiners, shipwrights, ropemakers, gunmakers, coopers, block- 
makers, even the bakers, of Liverpool—all depended largely 

1Muir, History of Liverpool, London, 1907. P. 204. 

2 Baines, History of the Commerce and Town of Liverpool, London, 1852. 
P. 478. 

3 Liverpool and Slavery, Liverpool, 1884. P.117. The total number of slaves 
carried in Liverpool vessels from 1783 to 1793 was 303,737. 

‘ Williams, History of Liverpool Privateers, etc., London, 1897. P.596. Muir, 


op. cit., p. 193, gives £300,000. Liverpool and Slavery computes the net gains for 
the eleven years, 1783 to 1793, at £2,361,455 6s 1d. 
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upon the slave trade for a living.5 In 1795 a Liverpool his- 
torian wrote: ‘‘This great annual return of wealth [from the 
slave trade] may be said to pervade the whole town, increasing 
the fortunes of the principal adventurers, and contributing 
to the support of the majority of the inhabitants; almost 
every man in Liverpool is a merchant, and he who cannot send 
a bale will send a bandbox; it will therefore create little 
astonishment that the attractive African meteor has from time 
to time so dazzled their ideas, that almost every order of 
people is interested in a Guinea cargo.” ® 

An election broadside of the times also set forth the im- 
portance of the traffic: 


If our slave trade had gone, there’s an end to our lives, 

Beggars all we must be, our children and wives, 

No ships from our ports, their proud sails e’er would spread, 
And our streets grown with grass where the cows might be fed.’ 


Did the economic value of the slave trade blind all Liver- 
poolites to its gross infringement of moral law? Chameleon- 
like, men tend to assume the color of their environment. It is 
not surprising that many people outside Liverpool should have 
decried the traffic. But a Liverpool citizen must have been 
indeed unusual to conceive a dislike for the apotheosized 
commerce of his native city. And he must have been courage- 
ous to dare to voice a protest against his neighbors’ occupation. 
Klingberg, in his admirable account of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in England, does not mention any Liverpool abolition- 
ists, and leaves us with the impression that the callousness of 
the inhabitants was unrelieved. Yet, an examination of the 
town’s history convinces us that even in Liverpool, the “den 
of iniquity,’ there were a few righteous souls who could not 
witness silently a trade so repugnant to their humanitarian 
instincts. How four residents of Liverpool, Rushton, Roscoe, 
Rathbone, and Dr. Currie, undertook to carry on in their 
home town a miniature campaign analogous to the larger 
English abolition movement is an interesting story. 


5 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 43, pp. 507-508; vol. 44, pp. 381-382. 
6 Liverpool and Slavery, p. 112. 
7 Picton, Memorials of Liverpool, London, 1875. P. 230. 
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One of the earliest of Liverpool citizens to inveigh against 
the slave trade was the poet, Edward Rushton. While a 
youth he had shipped as mate aboard an African slaver. On 
the trips he always displayed extreme kindness toward the 
unfortunate Negroes, even teaching one of them, Quamina, 
to read. One day the captain sent Rushton, Quamina, and 
a few others to shore in a small boat. Midway to land the 
craft overturned. Quamina grasped a water barrel and was 
clinging to it, when he saw Rushton swimming towards him. 
Realizing that Rushton was too exhausted to make any prog- 
ress, the Negro shoved the cask to him, waved farewell, and 
drowned.’ This heroic act made an ineradicable impression 
upon Rushton. Several years later, in the notes to a poem, 
he spoke of himself as “preserved from destruction by the 
humanity of a negro slave,”’ and added that his ‘‘ deliverance, 
however, was purchased at a price which he must ever deplore. 
For in saving his life, the brave, the generous African lost his 
own.” ® 

On another voyage Rushton was almost placed in irons, 
because he pleaded with the captain to desist from treating 
the Negroes cruelly. His noblest efforts were exerted in 
behalf of a group of slaves afflicted with ophthalmia. In 
his attempt to mitigate the pains of the stricken Africans, 
Rushton himself contracted the disease and was permanently 
blinded.® 

No longer able to discharge his duties as mate, Rushton 
left the sea, and took up his residence in Liverpool. There he 
expressed in verse his hatred of a commerce which capitalized 
human flesh. In 1787 he published his West Indian Eclogues, 
to which “‘he had the boldness, though then living in Liverpool, 
to affix his name.” 1° While mainly descriptive of slavery, 
the poem contains some lines on the trade itself. Jumba, a 
slave in the islands, speaks: 

8 Smithers, Liverpool, Liverpool, 1825. Pp. 397-398. 

® Rushton, West Indian Eclogues, London, 1787. P. 32. 

10 Clarkson, in History of the Abvlition of the Slave Trade, vol. 2, p. 8, says that 


Rushton signed his name to the poem. The copy of the Eclogues which I have 
examined is dated 1787, but does not indicate the name of the author. 
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Oh! for the pow’r to make these Tyrants bleed! 

These, who in regions far remov’d from this, 

Think, like ourselves, that liberty is bliss, 

Yet in wing’d houses cross the dang’rous waves, 

Led by bale avarice to make others slaves :— 

These, who extol the freedom they enjoy, 

Yet would to others every good deny :— 

These, who have torn us from our native shore 

Which (dreadful thought!) we must behold no more:—" 


After mourning for the charms of Africa, Congo bewails his 
fate: 


Twelve moons are past, for still I mark them down, 
Since the fell trading race, attack’d our town; 

Since we were seiz’d by that inhuman band, 

Fore’d from our wives, our friends, our native land.” 


With harrowing vividness Rushton describes the sufferings, 
the physical and mental torture endured by the slaves in the 
plantations. So strong is the poem’s indictment that it must 
have set some thoughtful souls to wondering whether the 
pecuniary advantages of the traffic overbalanced the human 
misery it entailed. 

William Roscoe, to whom later generations have paid 
tribute as “‘the greatest of Liverpool citizens,’’ was another 
early denunciator of the trade of his native city. In 1771, 
when he was but a youth of sixteen, the view of Liverpool from 
Mount Pleasant inspired him to write a poem evaluating the 
town’s prosperity. Of this work, published in 1777, his son 
and biographer wrote: ‘‘That inhuman traffic, against which, 
throughout the whole length of a life extended beyond the 
common period, the voice of Mr. Roscoe was increasingly 
raised, was not unnoticed in this early poem. Mount Pleasant 
contains his first protest against the Slave Trade.” 

The poet weighs Liverpool’s wealth in the scales of justice 
and finds it wanting :— 

1 Rushton, op. cit., p. 3. 


12 Tbid., p. 15. 
13 Roscoe, Life, Boston, 1883. Vol. 1, p. 25. 
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Shame to Mankind! But shame to BRITONS most, 
Who all the sweets of Liberty can boast; 

Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 

That bliss to others which themselves enjoy: 

Life’s bitter draught with harsher bitter fill; 

Blast every joy, and add to every ill, . .. 

. . . Hence a few superfluous stores we claim, 

That tempt our avarice, but increase our shame." 


He proceeds to describe the internecine African warfare caused 
by the ‘‘bloated monster,’’ Commerce: 


To glut her rage, what thousands there have bled, 
What thrones are vacant, and what princes dead... . 
—Can this be she, who promised once to bind 

In leagues of strictest amity, mankind? 

This fiend whose breath inflames the spark of strife, 
And pays with trivial toys the price of life? 


One of Roscoe’s good friends was Dr. James Currie, Scotch 
physician of Liverpool, ‘‘a man of high intellectual endow- 
ments, inflexible energy, and unbounded goodness of heart.”’ 1 
It was this latter trait of character, no doubt, which im- 
pelled him to write the preface to Roscoe’s new poem, The 
Wrongs of Africa, the first part published anonymously in 
1787; the second, in the following year. The preface contains 
as eloquent a plea for abolition of the slave trade as does the 
poem. ‘It is time,”’ writes Currie, ‘‘for those who direct the 
councils of the nation to turn their eyes on the trade to Africa. 
This traffic in the human species, which is so direct and daring 
an infringement of every principle of liberty and justice has 
attracted the public notice—The more it is examined, the 
more horrid it will appear; and the voice of reason, aided by 
the natural feelings of the human heart must sooner or later 
achieve its overthrow.’”’ More specifically he describes the 
“dreadful” African wars engendered by the traffic, and the 

14 Roscoe, Poetical Works, London, 1857. P. 5. 

6 Tbid., p. 7. 


16 Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, p. 207. Letter of Roscoe to a friend, written after 
Currie’s death. 
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atrocities of the Middle Passage during which “twenty-five 
thousand perish annually of disease and broken hearts.” 1” 

In The Wrongs of Africa Roscoe employs the humanitarian 
argument that the slave trade ought to be repugnant to a race 
which boasts of its liberties, and the economic argument that 
the traffic is diminishing, rather than increasing, England’s 
potential profits. The humanitarian appeal is predominant 
in passages such as this: 


Offspring of love divine, Humanity! 

To whom, his eldest born the Eternal gave 
Dominion o’er the heart, . . . 

Come Thou! and weep with me substantial ills, 
And execrate the wrongs, that Afric’s sons, 

Torn from their natal shore, and doomed to bear 
The yoke of servitude in western climes, 
Sustain.'8 


Witness the heart-rending scene caused by Liverpool’s greed, 
cries the poet: 


From their peaceful home 
For ever torn, and chained in long array 
The mourning sufferers move along the plain 
A spectacle of woe; and frequent turn 
Their tear-dimmed eyes towards the favourite spot 
That gave them birth, and saw their youthful sports.’ 


He continues. See the slaves thrust into 


that floating dungeon’s dark recess, 
To air scarce pervious; where in numbers piled, 
And closely wedged within the scanty breadth 
Of calculated inches, pass their hours 
The victims of our avarice.”° 


Not only the dealers, he declares, but all who connive at the 
traffic are culpable, 

17 Roscoe, Wrongs of Africa, London, 1787. Pp. iii-v. 

18 Roscoe, Poetical Works, p. 25. 


19 Tbid., p. 37. 
20 Ibid., p. 39. 
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for is not man 
The author of the wrong? And shall not they, 
In colour, nation, faith—associate all— 
Who see, yet not resent; know it, yet partake 
The luxuries it supplies; shall not these feel 
The keen emotions of remorse and shame! 
And learn this truth severe, that whilst they shun 
The glorious conflict, nor assist the cause 
Of suffering nature—THEY PARTAKE THE GUILT.” 


To this humanitarian plea, Roscoe adds the economic 
suggestion that a trade in Africa’s valuable tropical products 
would be more lucrative than the traffic in slaves: 


Could not Afric’s wealth, 
Her ivory and her granulated gold, 
To her superfluous, well repay the stores 
(Superfluous too) from distant Europe sent; 
But liberty and life must be the price, 
And man become the merchandise and spoil? ” 


Dr. Currie carried on a publicity campaign for the poem 
by recommending it to his friends. On June 11, 1787, he 
wrote to an acquaintance, Lieutenant Graham Moore: 


Now that we are on the subject of poetry, I wish to mention to 
you that there is a poem lately published, which has been sent me 
from London, entitled The Wrongs of Africa, that is well worth your 
perusal. Some say it is Cowper’s; others I hear ascribe it to Hay- 
ley; but be that as it may, it has very considerable poetical beauties, 
and breathes throughout a noble indignation and an ardent hu- 
manity.” 


The year which saw the publication of Part I of The Wrongs 
of Africa also witnessed the formation of the London Society 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by Clarkson, Sharp, and 
a group of Quakers, two of whom, Dr. Binns and William 
Rathbone, were Liverpool citizens. Through his friend, 

1 Tbid., pp. 38-39. 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 


*3 Currie, Memoirs, London, 1831. Vol. 1, pp. 99-100. Currie, who had 
written the preface to the poem, knew, of course, that Roscoe was the author. 
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Mr. John Barton, a Quaker member, Roscoe offered the 
Society the entire profits which might accrue from the sale of 
his poem.** ‘This circumstance,’’ wrote Clarkson many years 
later, ‘‘was not only agreeable inasmuch as it showed us that 
there were others who felt with us for the injured Africans, 
and who were willing to aid us in their designs; but it was 
rendered still more so, when we were given to understand 
that the poem was written by Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, and the 
preface to it by the late Dr. Currie, who then lived in the same 
place. To find friends to our cause rising up from such a 
quarter, where we expected scarcely anything but opposition, 
was particularly encouraging.” > Thus Liverpool, through 
Roscoe, facilitated the work of that Committee which after 
twenty years was to accomplish abolition of the English slave 
trade. 

Roscoe followed The Wrongs of Africa with a well-reasoned 
tract: A General View of the African Slave Trade, demonstrat- 
ing its Injustice and Impolicy; with Hints toward a Bill for its 
Abolition. One thousand copies of this pamphlet were 
printed and distributed in the winter of 1787.%° That the 
paper was successful in arousing public discussion of the 
traffic is evinced by Barton’s communication to Roscoe: 
“T rejoice to find that thy pamphlet has occasioned a ferment 
amongst the African merchants at Liverpool, and I trust it 
will occasion a ferment amongst our senators likewise and 
produce the conviction we so much wish them to feel.’ ?’ 
Again Currie played the réle of press agent. In a letter to 
Dr. Percival, the Scotchman declared: ‘“‘A pamphlet has just 
appeared entitled A General View of the African Slave Trade, 
with Hints toward a Bill for its Aboliton, which puts the 
subject in a very clear point of view, and contains a brief, 
but masterly chain of propositions that bear irresistible force. 
I recommend it to your perusal. The moderation of its 
language is likely to make it useful.’ 78 

* Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, p. 57. 

% Clarkson, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 212. 

6 Roscoe, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 61. 


27 Ibid., p. 62. 
*8 Currie, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 51-52. Also in Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, p. 61. 
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Towards the end of 1787 Clarkson began a tour of English 
seaports to collect data for the Abolition Society from gunners, 
seamen, travellers, and others who had first-hand knowledge 
of the trade. Upon arriving in Liverpool, he was welcomed 
by Mr. William Rathbone, one of the city’s two representa- 
tives on the Abolition Committee. The visitor soon became 
acquainted with Roscoe, Rushton, and Currie. Of their 
contribution to the abolition movement, Clarkson wrote many 
years later: ‘‘They deserve to be put down . . . among the 
forerunners and coadjutors in this great cause, for each pub- 
lished his work before any efforts were made publicly, or with- 
out knowing that any were intended.”’ 7° 

Rathbone, who had previously furnished Clarkson with 
the muster rolls of vessels trading to Africa, took his friend to 
visit some old sea captains. The first person whom they 
waited upon was a merchant, Mr. Norris, former master of a 
slaver. Norris agreed with Clarkson that the slave trade was 
execrable, and proposed in its stead commerce with Africa in 
pepper. At the last interview Norris suggested a few regula- 
tions which Parliament might adopt to put an end to the 
traffic.°° Some years afterwards Norris reversed his position, 
and was sent by the City Council to uphold the rights of 
Liverpool slave traders before Parliament. In recognition of 
his services the grateful Council granted his widow an annuity 
of £100.** But the information given to Clarkson probably 
far outweighed in influence his later testimony. Clarkson 
developed the suggestion about the pepper trade into the 
economic demonstration that the slave trade had blinded men 
to the possibilities of commerce in African commodities. This 
economic argument was one of the effective weapons used by 
the Abolition Society to arouse public opposition against the 
traffic in slaves. 

After Clarkson had had several other interviews with sea 
captains, the news spread rapidly in Liverpool that he had 
come to extract intelligence subversive of the slave trade. 
He could no longer secure public testimony against the traffic, 

29 Clarkson, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 8. 


3° Tbid., pp. 12-15. 
31 Williams, op. cit., pp. 575-576. 
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while his life was made miserable by the crowd of citizens 
which gathered at the King’s Arms Tavern to fling jibes and 
execrations in his direction.* In fact, so strong was the anti- 
abolition sentiment which he excited that he was almost 
thrown over a pier head by a gang of ruffians.* 

The treatment which Clarkson experienced in Liverpool 
suggests the danger which must have threatened Rushton, 
Roscoe, and Currie. Although not a writer, Rathbone, too, 
courted his share of hostility. How a merchant could further 
the cause of abolition is explained in Clarkson’s estimate of 
Rathbone: 


He had always the courage to dare to do that which was right, 
however it might resist the customs or the prejudices of men. In 
his own line of trade, which was that of a timber merchant on an 
extensive scale, he would not allow any article to be sold for the use 
of a slave ship, and he always refused those who applied to him for 
materials for such purposes.* 


Besides the work of these four men, pressure from the 
outside was also exerted upon Liverpool. With an array of 
evidence gathered by Clarkson to prove its contentions, the 
Abolition Society in 1788 presented to Liverpool an address 
exposing the inhumanity and impolicy of the slave trade.* 

® Clarkson, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 17-20. 

%3 Ibid., p. 36. 


4 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
% By 1788 Liverpool membership in the Society had increased to eight: 


SUBSCRIPTION 

NAMES fede 
ee I re 22 0 
Dr. Jonathan Binns, Liverpool.................... 1 i 
Dr. Daniel Daulby, Liverpool..................... :: @ 
Mr. William Roscoe, Liverpool.................... 1 i © 
Mr. William Rathbone, Liverpool.................. 2 2 0 
Mr. William Rathbone, Junior, Liverpool........... 220 
Mr. William Wallace, Liverpool................... 220 
Pe ED ON, EATING. ook ccc cccceccccccscees 2 2.9 


This list is given in Williams, op. cit., p. 520. Williams contradicts Baines and 
Picton who state that there were but two Liverpool men among the original 
members of the Society, and declares that he finds the eight names just cited on 
the printed list in the Picton Reference Library. But since this list refers to 1788, 
the statement of Baines and Picton is probably true as of 1787, the year in which 
the Society was organized. 
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The defense was not slow in rallying against the attacks 
upon the traffic. In March, 1788, the Reverend Raymond 
Harris, a Spanish Jesuit priest, expelled from his own land, 
and resident in Liverpool, published a tract entitled: Scrip- 
tural Researches on the Licitness of the Slave Trade, showing its 
conformity with the principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
delineated in the sacred writings of the Word of God. This 
pamphlet delighted the enemies of abolition. Lord Hawkes- 
bury (later Earl of Liverpool) distributed copies of the tract, 
with the remark that it contained ‘unanswerable arguments 
in favor of the slave trade, while the grateful Liverpool 
Corporation, which had become alarmed at the assault upon 
the traffic, voted Harris a gift of £100.*7 

Let us examine some of Harris’s‘‘ unanswerable arguments.” 
He begins with the premise that everything in the Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments, represents the incontrovertible 
word of God. If, therefore, the Almighty renders in the 
Holy Book any decision favorable to, or countenancing 
slavery, this judgment is binding on mankind forever. Harris 
finds at least three examples indicative of a Divine sanction 
of slavery and the slave trade: Jehovah’s command to Hagar, 
“Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her 
hands’’; Joseph’s enslaving of the Egyptians; and Joshua’s 
mandate that the Gibbeonites become ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation” of Israel. In con- 
clusion the Jesuit declares that, as no express prohibition of 
slavery can be found in the New Testament, the omission 
must be construed as a tacit approval of human bondage.*® 

This casuistry, exemplifying Shakespeare’s remark, ‘‘ The 
Devil can cite Scripture to his purpose,”’ was not allowed to go 

% Baines, op. cit., pp. 472-473. Cf. Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, p. 62. 

37 Picton, Municipal Archives and Records. City of Liverpool, p. 216: 


“1788, June 4. Ordered that the Mayor be desired to communicate the thanks 
of this Council to the Reverend Raymond Harris for his late excellent publication 
on the subject of the Slave Trade; and that he be requested to accept the sum of 
One hundred Pounds as a mark of the high sense this Council entertains of the 
advantages resulting to the town and trade of Liverpool from the said publication, 
and that the Treasurer pay the said sum.” 

38 | have been unable to procure a copy of the tract, but the gist of the argu- 
ment may be gleaned from Roscoe’s Scriptural Refutation, London, 1788. 
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unchallenged. It provoked replies from the Reverend Mr. 
Hughes, the Reverend Mr. Dannett, minister of St. John’s 
Church, and William Roscoe—all of Liverpool.*® Concerning 
Dannett’s rejoinder entitled: A Particular Examination of 
Mr. Harris’ Scriptural Researches on the Licitness of the Slave 
Trade, we find an interesting bit of correspondence in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789. In the May number a re- 
viewer of a sermon calumniating the slave trade made the 
following comment: ‘‘It is remarkable no preacher, of any 
denomination, has dared to open his mouth on the subject of 
the slave trade in Bristol, Liverpool, or the other towns in- 
terested in this commerce.” This statement evoked an in- 
dignant response the following month from one who signed 
himself ‘‘An Enemy to Detraction.”’ Of Liverpool he wrote: 
“‘T am credibly informed that the clergy in general there have 
often dared to open their mouths against the slave trade; and 
it is well known that the Reverend Danet of that place has 
written ably and warmly upon the subject, in answer to the 
superficial performance of Raymund Harris.” *° 

But by far the best retort was that of Roscoe: A Scriptural 
Refutation of a Pamphlet lately published by the Reverend 
Raymond Harris, entitled ‘‘ Scriptural Researches on the Lncit- 
ness of the Slave Trade,” in Four Letters from the Author to a 
Friend. Barton, who had received a copy of the tract from 
Roscoe, wrote his friend that the other members of the 
Abolition Committee were ‘‘all unanimously of the opinion, 
that it is the work of a master, and by much the best answer 
that Harris has received.”” With Roscoe’s permission, the 
Society distributed reprints of the pamphlet throughout 
England.“ 

The neat arguments with which Roscoe batters down 
Harris’s defense are worthy of consideration. In the first 
place he denies that every word in the Bible represents a 
decision of God. While some passages embody the will of the 
Deity, others merely record impartially the events of history. 

5° Baines, op. cit., p. 472. 


4° Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 59, part 1, pp. 498-499. 
“ Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, pp. 64-65. 
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Furthermore it is ridiculous to aver that actions authorized in 
centuries past are sanctioned to-day. Anyone arguing from 
Harris’s premise would be bound to approve of incest, fraud, 
lying, theft, murder, and polygamy, since all these acts were 
unpunished, even rewarded, by the God of Israel. The 
untenable position of reasoning from one particular to the 
general Roscoe points out by his restatement of Harris’s 
contention, ‘‘that because Hagar was ordered by an angel to 
return to her mistress, it is lawful for the merchants of Europe 
to carry on a Trade for Slaves to the Coast of Africa.”” Joshua 
enslaved the Gibbeonites after God had given him authority 
to exterminate them. But when, asks Roscoe, did God ever 
give England license to slay the Negroes? Finally, many 
crimes are not specifically forbidden in the New Testament, 
but omission can never be safely construed as permission.” 

As a result of the Harris controversy Liverpool was 
aroused to an examination of the slave trade. In a letter to a 
friend in 1788 Dr. Currie analyzed the disturbed state of 
public opinion: 


The general discussion of the slavery of the negroes has produced 
much unhappiness in Liverpool. Men are awaking to their 
situation, and the struggle between interest and humanity has made 
great havoc in the happiness of many families. . . . The attempts 
that are continually made to justify this gross violation of the 
principles of justice, one cannot help repelling; and at the same time 
it is dreadful to hold an argument where, if your opponent is con- 
vinced he must be made miserable. A little scoundrel, a Spanish 
Jesuit, has advanced to the assistance of the slave merchants, and 
has published a vindication of this traffic from the Old Testament. 
His work is extolled as a prodigy by these judges of composition; 
and is, in truth, no bad specimen of his talents, though egregiously 
false and sophistical, as all justifications of slavery must be. I have 
prompted a clergyman, a friend of mine, to answer him by telling 
him that if such be religion, I would “none on’t.” Whatever be the 
issue of the present efforts for the parliamentary abolition of the 
slave trade, much good I am persuaded will be done by a discussion 
of the subject . . . let there be but agitation of any question, and 
the interests of truth and virtue are promoted.* 


“ Roscoe, Scriptural Refutation, etc. Passim. 
48 Currie, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 185-136. 
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Harris published another tract upholding man-stealing, 
but his death in 1789 put an end to the defense of the slave 
trade on moral grounds. Thereafter its justification was 
argued on the basis of expediency.“ 

One other publication of 1788 should be mentioned, a 
poem, The African, written by Roscoe and Currie, but pub- 
lished anonymously. In a few stanzas the poets depict the 
insatiable longing of a Negro on board a slaver for his love in 
Africa, a desire tempered finally by suicide. Maraton, the 
slave, rages: 


Ah wretch! in wild anguish he cried, 
From country and liberty torn,— 
Ah Maraton! would thou hadst died 
Ere o’er the salt waves thou wert borne! 


Accursed be the merciless band, 

That his love could from Maraton tear; 
And blasted this impotent hand, 

That was severed from all I held dear.* 


We must turn for a moment, now, to a consideration of 
the progress of abolition outside Liverpool. So successful had 
the Society been in stirring up feeling against the trade that 
in 1788 petition after petition requesting the destruction of 
the traffic poured in upon the House of Commons. Parlia- 
ment yielded to the pressure so far as to pass in the summer of 
1788 a bill temporarily limiting by tonnage the number of 
slaves carried in a vessel, and providing bounties for the 
masters and surgeons of slavers on which the death rate did 
not exceed two or three in a hundred Negroes. 

Encouraged by this slight accomplishment, the Society 
redoubled its efforts. In 1789 and 1791 Wilberforce intro- 
duced into the Commons motions for abolition of the slave 
trade, both of which suffered defeat. The antagonism of 
Parliament toward the resolutions is explicable by the in- 
surrection of Negroes in the French island of Santo Domingo 
in 1791. Just as the islanders placed the responsibility for the 


44 Baines, op. cit., pp. 473-474. 
* Roscoe, Collected Poems, pp. 71-72. 
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uprising on the ‘‘ Amis des Noirs,” so the English adversaries 
of abolition predicted that the encouragement derived from 
the attack upon the trade would precipitate similar riots in the 
British plantations. Liverpool was not silent at this time. 
Roscoe, who had followed the affair attentively, published a 
pamphlet: An Inquiry into the Causes of the Insurrection of the 
Negroes in the Island of Santo Domingo. In it he argued that 
rebellion was not caused by the abolition movement, but by 
the degrading nature of slavery, itself, and by the cruel 
treatment to which the slaves were subjected. ‘The in- 
surrection,”’ he declared, ‘‘may demonstrate to us that the 
preservation of our own islands from similar disasters, depends 
on the early adoption of measures, which, whilst they are 
vigorous and decisive, are just, conciliatory, and humane.” “ 

During the decade, 1793 to 1803, no progress was made 
toward abolition. To be sure, the House of Commons had in 
1792 adopted a resolution that ‘‘on and after January 1, 1796, 
it shall not be lawful to import any African negroes into any 
British colonies or plantations,’ but the outbreak of the 
Napoleonic wars delayed action upon the matter. Pitt’s 
attention was concentrated on the war to the exclusion of 
almost every other issue. Furthermore, the capture of French 
possessions in the West Indies gave a decided impetus to the 
slave trade, for English dealers, previously barred from the 
islands, now had an enlarged market. By 1800, with Britain 
mistress of the seas, the traffic had reached an unprecedented 
height. Throughout these years of failure and delay, Wilber- 
force did not lose heart. When one bill failed, he brought in 
another. But aside from his efforts the abolition movement 
was dormant. From Liverpool there came no further written 
protests against the trade until 1801, when John Walker, a 
poet about whose life we have no information, published in 
Liverpool a Descriptive Poem on the Town and Trade of Liver- 
pool. After descanting on the museums, theater, public 
buildings, and other splendors of the city, Walker, just as 
Roscoe had done many years earlier in Mount Pleasant, de- 
nounces wealth gained by inhumanity. Follow the Golden 
Rule, cries the poet in passages such as these: 


Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, pp. 66-71. 
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Though Liverpool has wond’rous progress made, 
Yet some pursue the illicit Afric trade, 

The dazzling prospect of th’enormous gains, 

Tis this th’inhuman commerce still maintains. 

The muse by custom and false reas’ning led, 

Was once an advocate for the slave trade; 

Now truth’s bright rays light her erroneous pen, 

To view the negroes as her fellow men; 

Free to enjoy what GOD to all has giv’n, 

Not from their native climes, like brutes be driven.*? 
One mass of blood pervades the human veins, 

Nor colour, rank, time, place, benev’lence reins; 
What charter then can Europeans shew, 

To bind their brethren down with chains of woe, 
By force or fraud to tear them from the spot 
Where Providence at first had fix’d their lot? 
Though eloquence should plead with angel’s tongue, 
Religion, conscience, reason, prove ’tis wrong, 
Whate’er we would that men to us should do, 

The same we’re bound again to them to shew.*® 


Like Roscoe, he, too, suggests an alternative to the slave trade: 


If e’er our merchants Afric’s gain forego, 
And the slave trade receive its deadly blow, 
The northern fish’ries all your loss may cure, 
Millions of captives there you can secure. 


While this is the only piece of Liverpool abolition literature 
emerging during the period from 1793 to 1803, still we must 
remember that the trade was meeting opposition from Rath- 
bone and Rushton. The former refused to deal with slave 
dealers; the latter ran a bookstore where he “‘supported his 
own integrity of principle to the admiration of many visitors 
who were both amused and instructed by his pleasing yet 
dignified sentiments, his eloquent defence of liberty, and his 
manly and indignant condemnation of the slave-trade.”’ 


47 Walker, Descriptive Poem on the Town and Trade of Liverpool, Liverpool, 


1801. P. 73. 
48 Walker, op. cit., p. 74. 
49 Tbid., p. 36. 
50 Corry, History of Lancashire, p. 697. 
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After 1803 the prospect for abolition brightened. In the 
first place, several of the West Indian planters were awakening 
to the danger of allowing the importation of slaves into French 
islands acquired by England during the war. Peace would 
probably see the return of the islands to France; meanwhile 
they would have been so well developed by Negro labor that 
their competition, in future, would endanger the prosperity 
of the old British plantations. In the second place, a new 
interpretation was being put upon the revolutionary disturb- 
ances of 1791. Men were beginning to realize that the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade, making the purchase of new 
Negroes cheaper than humane usage of the old ones, was the 
cause of disaffection in the islands. Furthermore, while the 
traffic had increased absolutely by 1804, relatively it played a 
minor part in furnishing England with an export market. 
Only one-fortieth of English capital engaged in foreign trade 
was invested in the slave trade. Hence the old argument 
that the traffic was vital to Britain’s prosperity had largely 
lost its validity in fact. 

When Grenville and Fox came into office in 1806 they 
announced their intention of pushing through an abolition 
bill. Without much difficulty they succeeded in obtaining 
two acts. One forbade the foreign slave trade and the im- 
portation of Negroes into war acquisitions; the other, a tem- 
porary expedient of two years’ duration, stipulated that after 
August 1, 1806, no vessel might engage in the slave trade which 
had not done so prior to that date, or which had not been 
contracted for before June 10, 1806. 

Parliament was dissolved in November, 1806. In the 
elections that followed there were three candidates for the 
Liverpool seat: Roscoe, a Whig, General Gascoyne, and 
General Tarleton, Tories. The ‘“‘Tammany” leader of the 
day was George Dykes, head of the ship-carpenters, an ardent 
Tory. Onesuspects, though it is not susceptible of proof, that, 
aside from his political affiliations, Dykes opposed the election 
of Roscoe because of his well-known views on the slave trade, 
a commerce which gave employment to the ship-carpenters. 
Despite Dykes’s opposition, Roscoe carried off the honors of 
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the fray, polling thirteen more votes than did Gascoyne, his 
nearest rival." Just how great a part the issue of abolition 
played in the contest, it is impossible to determine. From 
the squibs one is inclined to think that personality, rather than 
issues, figured in the choice of candidate. 

At a meeting of his friends, some of whom were slave 
dealers, after the election, Roscoe enunciated his principles of 
policy on two important questions: The African Slave Trade 
and Parliamentary Reform. He realized, of course, the un- 
pleasantness of attacking the traffic before those engaged in 
it; nevertheless, he ‘“‘did not hesitate to avow in the most 
distinct manner, his adherence to the opinions which he had 
so long held on the subject.’”’ If the trade were abolished, he 
thought the merchants should be recompensed for their 
losses, but he believed that a diversion of capital into other 
branches of commerce, especially the East Indian, would 
prove more profitable than the investment in the African 
trade.” 

During his residence in London, Roscoe kept in communi- 
cation with Rathbone. In answer to a letter from the Quaker, 
containing hints for a speech on abolition, the Liverpool 
representative replied, ‘In this situation I cannot describe 
the anxiety I feel, lest I should be a weak and unworthy ad- 
vocate of the great cause which I have espoused.” * On the 
second reading of Lord Grenville’s new abolition bill, intro- 
duced in 1807, which had already passed the Lords, Roscoe 
nome to speak, and showed himself to be anything but a 

‘“‘weak and unworthy advocate.” 

‘‘ As the colleague of the honourable gentleman whe spoke 
last,” he began, ‘‘and as one of the representatives of a place 
where the trade which it is the object of the present bill to 
abolish, has been carried on to a greater extent than in any 
other place in the kingdom, I cannot, I conceive with propriety, 
give a silent vote on this occasion. That vote, Sir, will be in 
favour of the bill now before the House for the abolition of that 
trade. In giving this vote I shall at least satisfy my own 
feelings and my own conscience. But I trust, Sir, that I shall 


51 Brooke, Liverpool, London, 1853. Pp. 310-315. 
8 Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, pp. 264-265. The italics are mine. 
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at the same time perform my duty to my constituents. For 
whatever may be thought of the people of Liverpool in other 
parts of the kingdom, I must beg leave to inform this House 
that they are by no means unanimous in support of the trade 
in question. On the contrary, a great and respectable body 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool are as adverse to the slave 
trade as any other persons in these realms, and I should greatly 
disappoint their expectations and their wishes, if I were not to 
vote for the abolition of the trade.”’ 

Roscoe continued his address by declaring that, since many 
excellent arguments had been adduced in behalf of the bill, 
there was nothing he could add, except to stress the point 
that abolition would lead to an amelioration of the lot of 
Negroes already in the islands, and thus would remove the 
cause of insurrection. Probably this political consideration 
had little weight with Roscoe, himself, who was interested in 
destroying the trade solely from humanitarian motives. 
Doubtless, however, he realized its appeal to those members 
of Parliament who were apprehensive of revolts. He then 
pointed out the advantages of the East Indian trade, and 
suggested that the monopoly of the East India Company be 
revoked so as to give the African merchants a chance to re- 
coup losses resulting from abolition of the slave trade. 

The peroration of Roscoe’s speech is interesting, since it 
admirably reveals his activities in behalf of the Negroes. 
‘Sir,”’ he said, ‘‘I have long resided in the town of Liverpool. 
It is now upwards of thirty years since I first raised my voice 
in public against the traffic. . . . From that time on I have 
never concealed my sentiments upon it, in public or in private; 
and I shall always think it the greatest happiness of my life, 
that I have had the honour to be present on this occasion, and 
to concur with those true friends of justice, of humanity, and 
as I firmly believe, of sound policy, who have brought forward 
the present measure.”’ * 

Of the effect of his address on Parliament, we can gain some 


53 Roscoe, Life, vol. 1, pp. 271-277. This is a copy of the speech as corrected 
by Roscoe immediately after delivery. It is more complete than that reported 
in Cobbett, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 8, pp. 961-962. 
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notion from Roscoe’s letter to Mr. Shepherd written im- 
mediately afterwards: 


But what pleases me more than the congratulations of Wilberforce 
and Whitbread is the idea that by speaking so soon in the debate, 
and standing in the capacity of member for Liverpool, I may have 
contributed in some degree to that decision of sentiment which the 
House manifested in the result. My friend, Richard Sharp, who 
sat by me, says my vote was worth twenty.™ 


On March 25, 1807, the abolition bill, having passed Par- 
liament, received the royal assent. It provided that after 
May 1, 1807, no vessel was to clear for slaves, while no Negroes 
were to be landed in the plantations after March 1, 1808. 
The evening when abolition was finally written on the statute 
books always remained one of Roscoe’s most cherished mem- 
ories. In 1812 he wrote to Walker Fawkes, Esq., ‘‘ Tiresome 
as our sittings frequently were, we had our seasons of triumph 
and congratulation, and the evening when we rejoiced together 
on the abolition of the slave trade will never be forgotten by 
me.” 

Roscoe believed that his constituents would not censure 
his vote on the abolition bill. Before Parliament was dis- 
solved he wrote to Rathbone, ‘‘I do not augur much opposition 
from my conduct on the slave trade, as my opinions on it were 
well known, and I do not yet think so ill of the world as to 
suppose that an adherence to one’s own principles can be 
made a very substantial reproach.” *® He had, however, 
miscalculated the good will of Liverpool. The lower classes 
especially were bitter about his stand on abolition. The 
report circulated that he had ruined the trade of the city, 
and the rabble prepared to shed blood on his return.*’ 

In May, 1807, Roscoe came back to Liverpool. With his 
friends he started to enter the city, but his passage was 
blocked by seamen from slave vessels, armed with bludgeons. 
A riot occurred on the principal street. Roscoe escaped un- 

54 Roscoe, op. cit., p. 278. 

55 Roscoe, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 279-280. 


% Tbid., pp. 289-290. 
87 Ibid., pp. 290-291. 
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scathed, but, fearful lest an election in which he was a con- 
testant might be accompanied by violence, he refused to run 
for Parliament again.*® 

In 1853 a public breakfast was held in Liverpool ‘‘to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of Mr. Roscoe.”’ Speech 
after speech was delivered, praising his literary talents °° and 
his munificent gifts to the city, the Botanic Garden, the Athe- 
naeum, and the library. But the tribute which would have 
pleased him most was the following: ‘‘ For nearly thirty years 
he carried on this battle [abolition ] against selfishness, wealth, 
and power, almost without allies. . . . Had it not been for 
WILLIAM ROSCOE, the people of Liverpool would scarcely 
have had anyone to warn them that man-stealing was a crime; 
but he gave them no rest; and though he had first to struggle 
against contempt and then against the rage of baffled avarice, 
he never allowed the claims of business nor the delights of 
literature to deprive him of the time needful to defend the 
rights of those amongst whom he lived. . . . For nearly thirty 
years the position of Roscoe in Liverpool was nearly as painful 
(though not so dangerous) as that of an Abolitionist would be 
at the present time at Charlestown or New Orleans.’’ °° 

Thus the clamor throughout greater England for abolition 
of the slave trade had its echo in Liverpool where four or five 
men struggled to reform a practice dictated by self-interest 
and sanctioned by custom. Perhaps it was the irony of fate 
that the city which by 1787 had woven its existence around 
the slave trade should only twenty years later have elected to 


Parliament a man who voted for abolition. 
JEAN TREPP 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


58 Tbid., p. 295. 

59 Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo d’ Medici is a classic. 

60 Tiverpool’s Tribute to Roscoe, Liverpool, 1853. Foreword. Cf. Brooke, 
op. cit., pp. 517-519. 











DOCUMENTS 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
AFRICAN COMPANIES 


INTRODUCTION 


These documents were extracted from the Records of the 
African Companies in London by Miss Ruth A. Fisher. 
They are from the papers of the Treasury and the Colo- 
nial Office. They appear here in the form of extracts which 
are in no sense intended as exhaustive of any particular phase 
of history, but as showing the value of an almost unexploited 
store of information bearing on a most important aspect 
of the commercial expansion of Europe. It is beleived, too, 
that these extracts herein presented wil! stimulate interest 
and attract attention to the historical and anthropological 
aspects of this conquest of Africa. 

These extracts from the Records of the African Companies 
have several claims to value. They show the method of ap- 
proach in opening the African trade, the effort to monopolize 
it, the international contest for control of the traffic, the 
manner in which the natives were brought into it, and the 
institutions of the natives thus reached. The special reason 
for the publication of these documents is the light which they 
throw on the natives themselves. 

Valuable as these Records of the African Companies may 
seem, however, they have not been extensively used by in- 
- vestigators as has been the case with the records of other 
trading companies of the British Empire like that of the East 
India. This neglect, as Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has pointed 
out, may be due to the dissimilarity in fortune. The natives 
of Africa differed more widely from those of Europe than did 
those of India, and the trade of India was more profitable than 
that of Africa. As the African trader found no manufactures 
to supplement his natural products, he endeavored to recoup 
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his losses through the slave trade. This served as a source of 
wealth for a while, but, when it was abolished by the humani- 
tarians, the African trade paled into insignificance when com- 
pared with that of India. 

When the African trade was at its best, however, it at- 
tracted the attention of Europe and America. All modern 
nations sought this trade. The Portuguese were the first 
interlopers. They were in West Africa in 1442. They 
reached Sierra Leone in 1448, and Senegal and Gambia in 
1455. Through these Europeans Negroes reached Portugal as 
early as 1450. By 1481 the Portuguese were trying to monop- 
olize the African trade and sent an embassy to England to 
assert their sovereign right in Guinea. For this purpose they 
had built their first fort on the West Coast of Africa. It is 
said that the Spanish entered upon this trade in 1502, and in 
1517 Charles V had an agreement with the Portuguese to 
furnish slaves. The English started upon this trade in 1553, 
going to Guinea and Benin, and they made other voyages 
during the next few years. William Towerson made a voyage 
for the English in 1577 under the patronage of the Queen; 
but Queen Elizabeth had fitted out such an African expedition 
as early as 1560. There were other voyages made by the 
English in 1564, 1565, and 1566. Into this trade came Sir 
John Hawkins in 1562, and the traffic had been so stimulated 
by 1565 that there followed a fight with the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese traders defeated their English rivals by 1582, and 
in 1588 the English had to turn their attention to Benin, 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Senegal. 

The Sovereign of England became further interested in the 
trade and granted letters patent to merchants for its thorough 
exploitation. By persons thus commissioned colonies were 
established in America. A more advanced step was taken in 
1618 in authorizing what is called the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of London trading into the parts of Africa, 
but neither this nor its successor prospered. These efforts 
were followed by the grant of a charter to a more efficiently 
organized corporation in 1662 known as the Royal Adventurers, 
trading into Africa. This was reorganized in 1672 as the 
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Royal African Company and given a monopoly of the slave 
trade. After the concession made by the Spanish in the 
Asiento of the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 the African trade 
reached its highest point as is evidenced by the well-kept 
records now available. 

The possibilities for research into these records are various. 
In the first place, there is the slave trade. Of this the world 
has learned much through the works of Thomas Clarkson, 
Granville Sharp, William Wilberforce, Adam Smith, Thomas 
Day, Goodwyn, Ramsey, Burke, Pitt, Necker, and Montes- 
quieu. All of these did not have the same attitude. Some of 
them were humanitarians, some extremists, some anti-aboli- 
tionists, and some students of the question from an economic 
point of view. 

The Negro himself as a factor in the trade has never been 
scientifically studied, although he was the object of most 
concern. The documents abound with references of this sort. 
A pamphlet published by the company in 1709 said Negroes 
are the ‘‘best traffick this country hath” and it justified the 
trade on the ground that the Negroes were ‘‘taken out of a 
state of unenlightenment.’’ The traders did not consider the 
trade wrong. Along with orders for the conduct of the 
traffic came numerous moral instructions such as the ob- 
servance of daily prayers, forbidding profane language, and 
abstaining from excessive drinking. The traders went into 
the business on a large scale and destroyed or brought to un- 
timely death as many natives as they enslaved. A document 
of the company of 1679 reports: ‘‘We received order from 
Mr. Thos. Thurloe (says a letter of 1679 from Virginia) to 
take into care the Refuge Negroes for the Royal African Com- 
pany and to dispose of them for the best, which we shall doe. 
. . . truly they are a sad parcell some of them soe old others 
soe Infirme that it is a shame that such Negroes should be 
shipped aboard which serve only to anoy and destroy them 
of better value.” 

A study of these methods, therefore, throws much light 
on various questions. As stated above, however, we are 
especially interested in what these documents have to say 
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about the natives themselves. By 1744 there were nearly 
forty European settlements on the West Coast of Africa. 
This made possible considerable contact with Europeans 
who in communicating with the home country, recorded 
their impressions of the natives. The natives were their 
chief concern, and they could not escape their official or 
personal notice. Approaching the natives at first diplo- 
matically to get a foothold on the coast, the Europeans 
were much more solicitous of them than they are today 
when they can subdue them by methods of destructive war- 
fare. The Europeans had to treat with them for land to 
build their first forts. They had to present them with gifts 
to secure their good will so necessary for trade. They inter- 
ceded in behalf of those friendly to the Europeans and set one 
tribe against theother. Thetraders embittered every tribe they 
could against others of a different nation who might interfere 
with their traffic. Europeans finally abetted wars among the 
tribes and profited by disposing of captives in such war. All of 
these transactions required numerous palavers and negotia- 
tion which brought into permanent record valuable ethnolog- 
ical and anthropological data which may be used today in 
constructing a picture of Africa before it was thoroughly con- 
taminated by the slave traders and before the ancient cus- 
toms were disturbed or its primitive civilization destroyed. 
In the study of these documents, however, the student 
must bear in mind that in recording their impressions of the 
natives the Europeans proceeded by comparison. In that 
day the scientific attitude was not known. What seemed like 
European culture pleased the European. What seemed like 
African culture did not impress him favorably. Furthermore, 
Africans herein referred to as wicked and treacherous were 
those who resisted the encroachment of the Europeans. 
Those Africans who easily yielded to the demands of the 
interlopers were the ‘‘greatest people in the land.” A “‘good 
Negro” then as a ‘“‘good Negro” today was one who did what 
the Caucasian told him to do. To do otherwise meant the 
forfeit of all claims to the consideration given ‘‘most loyal 
subjects.” THe EpiTror 
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ABSTRACT OF LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE RoyAL AFRICAN 
CoMPANY OF ENGLAND SO FAR AS RELATE TO THE 
COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE, No. 1, MARcH 
15, 1677, To FesBruary 8, 1682 


Mr. Tuomas Tuourtoes Datep 28" May 1678. 


“T thinke it more convenient to keepe 2 or 3 Sloops continually 
trading up & down this river then to settle ffactory’s for a ffactor 
once Settled a Shoare is absolutely under the Comand of the King 
of the Country where he lives, and liable for the least displeasure to 
loose all the goods he hath in his possession with danger also of his 
life besides in case of mortallity it is very difficult to recover of the 
Negroes any thing that was in the hands of y® deceased whereas in 
a Sloop if the Factor die the Vessell is soone brought down to the 
Island and if he find no teade in one Port may goe to another and 
not be lyable to sell their Goods at the pleasure of the Kings besides 
a Sloop will be in the way of all Canoes w* come down to the River 
and they will rather sell what they have there then be at the trouble 
to come to the Islands when it may be they would passe by a 
Factory knowing that if they goe ashoare they must pay duties 
either to the Master of the Town, or to the King or both.! 


FROM THE MEMORANDUM Book KEPT AT CAPE Coast CASTLE 
FROM JANUARY 13, 1703, To JANUARY 2, 1704 


170 3/4 Feb. 4. 

A Complaint was brought before the Generall that quashoo a 
black Carpenter one of y® Company’s Slaves had sold his Wife’s 
Son named Braboo on board a 10 P C Ship. 

The fact was prov’d against quashoo & against a woman in the 
Towne who being sent for declared that Braboo’* mother (lately 
dead) was her Slave & Consequently Braboo & 3 Children more 
whom she had by Quashoo to whome She was Consaived by her 
Mistress, after y° Death of Braboo* father. But some brought A 
testimony that Braboo himselfe was given for Slave to Quashoo 
when he Consaivd the mother. 

The Generall sent a Letter to ye Comd*® of y® Dolphin & a Slave 
desireing him to Exchange Braboo, who had been sold yt morning 
after some nicetyes he Consented to y® Exchange & Braboo was 
brought to y* Generall — — 


1T. 70/10. 
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upon Inquiry it Appeard that Braboo was sent to Peter Quashoo® 
house the Linguester by the Black Carpenter & the other woman 
Peter gave him his Cane for a passport & p'tended to send him to a 
Consort of his who lives at Compoint in the way 4 of Peeters men 
& some others met Braboo, bound him carryed him to Compoint & 
from thence before day light to y® 10 Ct Ship y® Dolphin Capt 
Besswarver Comd’ at an Anchot in this Roade where he was sold 
for three ounces two Akysin gold. The Generall ordered that Peter 
Quasho who had received that mony should bring it to him & a 
man Slave besides. Such one as was given in Exchange for Braboo 
and that Peeter Quashoo should bring before him those four men 
of his who had bound & sold Braboo. 

It was ordered further that Braboo who belonging to a Compa 
Slave had furthermore been redeemed on this Occation should 
remaine one of y° Companys Slaves & that Quashoo y® Carpenter 
and two daughters of his who were detected should be Confind in 
the Castle amongst the Slaves. 

Upon w* Quashoo begged pardon, brought his two Daughters 
to the Generall and one son & desired that they should be received 
in the number of y° Comapany’s Slaves acknowledging himself and 
his Chilldreen to belong Lawfully to the Company he declared that 
he had one little Son more, who was at pawn for some mony he 
owed that he would bring him Alsoe—Braboo own’d himselfe like- 
wise Willingly & w* returne of thanks to y® Generall to belong to 
the Compa: to who he ownd this present released & desired that 
he might have y® Entertainment & prerogative of ye Compa: Slaves 
at Cape Coast.’ 


Feb. 7, 170 3/4. 

Returnd Ashooreny out of y® Arcanys Country & w him a 
Messenger from y*® Cheife Cabbash' their to the Generall to whom 
they send word that Quameno Coffee is he who disturbs the traders 
that come from their Country, that they desire in Case Aquomeno 
doth not agree to make up friendly the palabra they have now w 
him & to let the traders have a free way & passage to those parts 
that the Generall will direct them & they will fall upon him & 
brake their way thro & then y® Generall may be Assured the wayes 
being Cleared they will bring a great trade & large quantity of Gold 
to this place—the Generall desired the Messenger to stay here til 
y® Comeing of John Cabess who he sent for. 


2 T. 70/1463. 
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On Feb. 11, 170 3/4: 
Sent Coffee a Companys Slave & Yabbah his Wife to Aurad where 
he is to be Gold taker. 


On Feb. 12, 170 3/4: 
Sent on board y® Mary Briggateen Capt. Osbourn Comm‘ 
Braboo a Compa Slave to be his Gold taker. 


On Feb. 14 170 3/4: 
Sailed y* Intelligence Capt Merchbanks Comd. to Winnabah to 
fetch her Ladeing of Oyster Shells. 


Feb. 17 170 3/4: 

The Cabbash' of Cape Coast brought before the Gen! a palabra 
against Capt Hamlin for haveing Carried away some years agoe & 
sould in the West Indies a Canoeman of their Towne & said if he 
did not give them Sattisfaction they would panyar him ashoare 
whereof they came to Acq*t y® Generall. 

The Generall told them he must be more perticuler Informed of 
y® Case that he might do wright on all Sides. 

Capt. Hamlin who was on Shoare was sent for he Answered to 
y® Charge that he Carried away a black Canoomen, for running ke 
& other Canooman from his Shipp where he had hired them, w* a 
Canoe belonging to him (the capt) w™ they did stave to peices 
upon the Shoar; for Attempting upon another Occation to drowne 
him to rob About a hundred pounds of Gold he had in his pockitt, 
the damidge of w** Canoe some other Debts owed to him amounted 
to four Ounces; & being not Sattisfyed of that Sum he therefore 
Carried away that man: that before he went from Cape Coast he 
acquainted M**. Newte Gore & Strooman their Chiefs, of the whole 
matter & they not only Consented, but told him he Should Carry a 
way the man since he did give him noe Sattisfaction, that he was 
at Anamaboo many dayes after thatt & did not Scruple to Carry 
him a way since noe body endeavourd to sattisfie for him so that 
the Canoomen concern’d in y*® fact Answered that they did not run 
away but Came on Shoare for victualls that Capt. Hamlin’s Canoe 
was Staved in goeing to Save an Englishman of another Ship who 
was drow(n)ing that after that Capt. Hamlin tooke those very 
Canoomen to his Service to goe wt* him to Alampo & promis‘ to 
release their Consort whom he had fast in Chaines & to let him 
return w* them after he had done his Business so that they had 
not y® least Aprehention he should be Carryed away. 

The Generall told them that y® Case being determined before 
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the then Cheifs at Cape Coast, it was not to be brought in Question 
any more—The Cabbash"* Answered, they heard that it was deter- 
mined then & that they were not Called to it, neither by the Cheife* 
of Cape Coast not by y® Capt & that the very Canoomen did not 
then make any Complaint about it because they thought after 
some detention he was to be released. 

The Generall blamed the Cabbash*™ for not making their Aplica- 
tion to y® Cheifs of Cape Coast, or at least the Canoeman should 
have done it: Blamed allsoe Capt. Hamlin for not acquainting y° 
Cabbasheirs or Causeing them to be sent for before the Cheifs that 
the Cause might be determined in their presence—& since it was 
Difficult to have a true information of y® fact, the one asserting the 
other denying the same thing, he would Advise them all to make 
an agrem freindly both parties rem’tted y® whole matter to y® 
Generall. Capt. Hamlin shewed himselfe willing to give something 
to y° Cabashh"™ to be Cleare of them, so that y® Generall persuaded 
them to make it up for y* Sum of four ounces of gold w™ the Cap* is 
to pay them in Goods & they went all away Satisfyed. 


On Feb. 17: 

Returned Obboo (Sent to Quomeno Coffee the 28 last) severall 
of Quomino people came also w** him—their Master sent word to 
the Generall by them that Beadoosha Consen to y* King of fetoo 
was discovered to be y® person who Seized y® Arcany Merchants & 
their goods that he did live hard by y® King’s towne were he sent 
him a Messenger at y® Arrivall of y® Generalls man upon w™ 
Beadoosha sent word to Coffee that on Acc® of y® Generalls Cane 
(that is y° Badge Messengers carry when sent to any place) he 
returned two of the Arcany people he had Seized— 

Beadoosha said that he had not taken from y® Arcanys two & 
twenty Bendys as they Complained of that all that he had from them 
was only ten Bendys w* he would returne to Quomino Coffee as 
for y® rest he said that Arcany people that Escaped run away w® 
it in y° Woods and stole it. Quomino Coffee said he would not 
receive anything except Beadoosha did pay y® two & twenty 
bendys lost. 

Coffee sent word to y® Generall that he would be ready at all 
times to doe him all y® Service that lay in his power the Generall 
Comended Quomino Coffee for haveing acted like a man of honour 
in this Occation & told his people he should be glad to se him at 
Cape Coast they answered they had order to assure him that 
quomino Coffee did intend to wait on y® Generall. 
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The Arcany Cabash™ Oretain was sent for to whom y® Generall 
returned the two younge men that Beadoosha had delivered & 
Complained that his Consort Akkai who went from Cape Coast 
fourt night agoe on pretence to Inquire in this Affair had not sent 
him a word of notice tho Beadoosha towne about w* he could not 
but have Information of it seing he hath a house himselfe not far 
from it, is not above two or three hours travelling from Cape 
Coast. Oretain answered he was sorry he could give no reason for 
it, & he did likewise Complaine of Y* same & the more because 
Akkaii had received alsoe from Beadoosha two men more of y?® 
people that were paniard—The Generall desired Coffees messengers 
to stay here two or 3 days in w* time he Expects Jn° Cabees to 
discourse about these matters. 


On Feb. 18: 
Missed two Slaves from y* tower either Stole or run a way. 


On Feb. 19: 

Some people from Comenda brought another Complaint against 
Capt. Hamlin for Carrying away two men from thence. 

Sent Akaii to Invite y® King of Seboo to meete Jn° Cabosa here 
in two or 3 dayes. 


On Feb. 21: 
Returned Akaii & brought word that y® King of Seboo could 
come but in a fourt night’s time. 


On Feb. 23: 
Came to an Anch® y® Intelligence Capt Marchbanks wt* her 
loading of Oyster Shells from Winnabah. 


On Feb. 24, : 

Were sent away the 3 Messengers of Quomeno Coffee the 
Generall gave them a Cloth a peice & some rum & presented their 
Master w*® an Anch' of rum & a Widdah Cloth & recommended 
him to be very kind to all traders that come to C C thro his Country 
or that goe of from hence w*t® goods w** they will know by y® Com- 
panys marke upon P petts & c & to give no disturbance or hinderence 
to any Such. 

Quamenoe Coffee was alsoe desired to make Inquiry for one 
Quogw a Compa Slave that has been detaind severall years in the 
Cabestoras Country by one boquiam & to have him returnd here. 

Was sent away a Messenger that came from the Arkany Country 
y® Generall sent by him to 3 of the principall Cabb™ there 3 Cases 
of Spirits & 3 P petts to Conforme them to y? Interest of ye R A. C 
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of England & to Encourage them to encrease the trade between 
their Country & this Castle. 


On Feb. 25: 

Came a Complaint to y® Generall that Y° boats Crew of Capt. 
Faulkingham Comd' of y® Success a 10 P Ct Ship of Barbadoes 
were panyard by y® Anamaboo people upon Acc® of Cap* Hamlin 
Comd' of y® William & Elizabeth a 10 P Ct Ship, his carrying a way 
some time agoe a man from their towne. Jn° Cabess who was here 
at the same time at y® Genera!'* desire sent a man to y® Cabbar to 
have Capt ffaulkingham’s men discharged and Peeter Quashee the 
Castles Linguester was sent upon that Arrand. 


On Feb 28: 

y° King of Aquasso said the Dutch had a designe of settling upon 
y® hill nigh Commenda Castle but that he would never permit 
them to do it. 


On Feb. 28; 
Came from Alampo Dozud y® Black brick layer. 


On March 13: 

Was returned by y® King of Seboo a man Slave who made his 
Escape y® 18th Last, & was taken by one of his people in his 
Country. 


On March 1: 

Say a Company Slave Seized last night a man that had panyard 
3 women Slaves belonging to Jn Cabess and was going to Carry 
them aboard. the Generall ordered the man to be Chained in y® 
Castle & The Women to be sent to Jn° Cabess againe. 
170 3/4 


On March 2: 
Came Coffee a Compa Slave linguister at A. Lumpo 


March 15: 
Came to an Anchor y® Roy: Afr: Comp. Chip y® Intelligence 
from Dixcove with her loading of Timber. 
ffeb. 24—Saild the intelligence Capt. Marchbanks to Carry 
her loading of Oyster Shells part to Comenda part to Dixcove 
where She is to Loade timber for y® use of this Castle. 


On March 16 170 3/4 
[The Dutch have been trying to get possession of a hill near 
the English settlement in order to build a fort | 
Returned Mr. Brown & D*. Mitchell from Comenda from whence 
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y® King of Aquaffo was gone when they arrived, but left one of his 
men to tell Mr. Brown he was sorry he could not stay till his Coming 
w° a Messenger had informed him of before hand being called in 
all haste to go to Shemah, to make up y® differences between y® 
wasaas and Adooms who were in warr one against y® other & had 
sent him word they were both ready to submit to his terms for a 
reconciliation if he would come there, by y® same man Mr. Brown 
sent him notice of y® occasion of his coming & informed him besides, 
y* y® Dutch Generall had a paper w™ he pretended was signed by 
y® said King & his Chief Cabess hieres, whereby, he said y® King 
had sold him y* forementioned hill, & all y® ground from it, to y° 
river Bolsumpra & had granted him to build a fort upon it. 

The King returned for Answer by another express y* he had 
never agreed to any such things & desired Mr. Brown would excuse 
his not Coming now to him, being upon very urgent business, & y® 
Dutch Generall being likewise at present with him at Shemak, 
whom he did not care should know anything, nor take any pretens 
to be present at y® Conference, he intended with him upon y? 
matter: he promised he would, with in few days after he had con- 
cluded y* business he was about give notice to Ca: Coast, of y® day 
he would without failing come to Comenda on p(ur)pose upon this 
affair & desired Earnestly, yt Mr. Brown would come again at y* 
time to meet him there. 


On March 17: 

Was dispatched y* Intelligence Capt Marchbank Comm? to 
carry some goods & fetch her loading of Corn from Tantum querry 
& sailed in y® night. 

Run away two men Slaves. 


On March 19: 

Came a letter from John Cabess y* y* King of Aquaffo was come 
to Comenda to meet wt M* Brown there & would stay two days 
for his Coming. 


On March 20: 

Were sent accordingly Mt Brown & D*. Mitchell y* night, & 
returned y® next day in y® Evening at meeting wt y° King M°* 
Brown told him the Generall for y° Roy: Afr: Comp: of England 
found it strange yt he having been made King by y° Interest of y® 
English, he would now side y* Interest of y° Dutch so far, as to 
Endeavour to put them in possession of a hill Just by y® Roy: 
Afr: Comp’s fort w* doth belong to them & they would defend if 
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he did not, he told him again, of y® paper y® Dutch Generalls 
pretends to have under his hand, y® King denyed y* he ever sold it, 
as mentioned by y? relation y* was given him of y® Dutch General’s, 
shewing a paper of yt Kind to Dr. Mitchell on y® 28 of y® last 
Month, when at y® Mine, tho he said y* Dutch Generall had some- 
time ago asked him leave to dig a large Stone out of y* hill, which 
he had granted him & nothing else, he professed farther, y* as long 
as he lives, he will never permit y® Dutch so much as to walk upon 
y* hill, whereof he did offer to take a fetish, promising upon all y* 
is said to be faithfull to ye Roy: Afr: Comp: of Englands Interest 
he did give his word he would send to Cape Coast y® traders y* 
come from Dankera thro his Country, he onely desired y® Generall 
for y® Roy: afr: Comp: would not publish yt he doth send them, 
he said he was obliged to return again presently to Shemah, & 
after he had made an end of y® Business he was about there, he 
would come & see y® Generall at Cape Coast. 


On March 21: 

Came a Messenger from Quomino Coffee to the Generall to 
acquaint him, y* at his desire quomino Coffee had Cauted Beadoosha 
who had desired y® goods of y® Arcany Merch“. to return y® whole; 
& by the Consent of Tattain one of those Merch*. Concerned in 
y°® Loss of y* goods it was agreed yt one bendy should remain in y® 
hands of out of y® Value of y® said goods as a present. 

The made a promise in y* name both of Coffee & beadoosha, to 
be very assistant & kind to all trad¢™* Coming from or going to Cape 
Coast or any other of y* Roy: Afr: Comp’s factory’s & would always 
have a perticular regard, when they found y® Company’s Mark 
upon y® goods transported. 

They brought y® Generall a present of two Sheep from two of y® 
Chief Cabesshiers of quomino Coffee. 


On March 22—170 3/4 

The Generall dismissed y° Messenger of quomino Coffee & gave 
them a gun & an Anchor of rum to Carry as present from him to 
their Master returning him thanks for his diligence & assistance 
towards y® recovery of y® goods Beadosha had panyard from y°® 
Arkany Merch*. y® Generall gave also a Pintado to y® Messengers 
themselves, & presented y® two Cabesshiers, who sent him two 
Sheep, wt" 3 yards of red Cloaths Each, & two sheets to y® two 
Servs yt brought them. 


On April 5: 
Demands made of the Dutch by S' Dalby Thomas—Generall at 
Cape Coast Castle 
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—One Prince alias Aurikoow a false negro Servant of the Roy: 
Afr: Comp: of England at their Castle of Winnebah, where he 
occationed trouble against the said Company, & is at the Mine to 
solicite the Dutch to settle at Barracoo or Sanya 

The several Demands were made to the Generall of the mine, 
who refused .... 

To deliver up Prince alias Aurikoow, who he did say was then 
in his Castle of the Mine & it was true that he was solicited to 
Resettle att Barracoo. 


On Aprill 12: 
Was brought for a pawn by his father, a Canoeman born at the 
Mine named Aninghan about 35 Years of Age. 


On Aprill 12: 

Was sent Peter Quashee with 40 Armed men in Canoes to 
Baracoo point, where he is to land in y*® night to Seize Prince alias 
Aurikoo a Negroe Servant of the Company who hath been treacher- 
ous & hath reed bribes from the Dutch to disturb the Companys 
trade, upon notice by a letter from Mr. Snow Chief att Winnebah 
that three Dutch men were landed att Baracoo with Prince, to 
settle again there. 

Came notice in y® afternoon that y* King of Fettue was dead 
and in the Evening Came the Deij of Fettue to acquaint himself 
the generall of it & with him a woman mother to one whom they 
are about to make king. The Deij was wellcome with 5 guns. 


On Aprill 14: 

Came notice by an Express from Mr. Snow that the Seizing of 
Prince had Miscaryed, he making his Escape, that Peter Quashee 
was wounded in the Shoulder and Another man killed. 

Sent Snow to y® Queen of Anguina to the Generall & Woosicoe 
to tell them from the Generall that if they do not turn away the 
Dutch from Baracoo & deiiver up Prince he will make warr against 
them. 


On Aprill 17: 

Came the King of Saboo, after some Conferences with The 
Generall and John Cabess about whom should succeed the King 
of fetoo, the Generall named Aqua brafo, The woman who came 
there with The Deij of fetoo, to be queen, & it was accordingly so 
agreed upon, She and the deij went away that night to fetoo— 
Went away the King of Saboo. 
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On Aprill 19: 

Was sent Ashereevy to y*® Braffo fanteen & Cane with a present 
of a fine Cloath to know from the Generall how he was disposed 
as to y® raising of a warr against the queen & Kingdom of Anguina 
for their treachery to y® Roy: Afr: Comp’: of England in bringing 
the Dutch to settle at Baracoo or Sanya, which belongs to y® 
Company. 

Went away John Cabess, his men in their March paniard some 
women of y*® town & Carried them away, Complaint was made by 
the Cabesshiers to the Generall, who sent to John to return them 
again to Cape Coast, and if he had done that about debts or any 
other occasion, he should have made his Aplication to him & what- 
ever it was he would see right done to him by the town. 


On Aprill 21: 

Returned y® messenger y® Generall sent after John Cabess, y® 
19th & brought back y*® paniard women, John sent word that his 
men had done it without his knowledge. 


On Aprill 24: 

Came a Messenger from John Cabess to Inform y°® Generall 
that a Number of y° Dutch Company Slaves have been sent armed 
from y® Mine to Secundee in two Dutch Ships. 


On Aprill 24: 

Came back Ashreevy from y® Braffo fanteen, who was very well 
pleased with y® present & hath sent Messengers to Agamboo, 
Winnebah & other places, to the Chief men of his acquaintance, to 
bring them in y® Interest of y° Roy: Afr: Com’: & to Ingage them 
against y° Kingdom of Anquina, if they persist in their treachery 
against ye Company. 

On Aprill 25: 

Came a messenger from y° braffo ffanteen and presented y* 
Generall with a goat, y® Braffo sent him word that his Messengers 
were not returned yet; he desired y® Generall would not act any- 
thing in y® matter of Anquina but that he would please to Inform 
him of it and advise with him, promising that, tho his Messengers 
did not bring from those he had sent them to such an answer as 
he did expect to y® purpose in hand he would take y* whole business 
upon himself, & have it Effected to y* General’s desire. 


On Aprill 26: 
The Generall dismissed y® Messenger of y® Braffo with a P sent 
of an Anchor of rum to their Master & told them to thank him in 
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his name for y® Inclination he shewed to suport y* Interest of y* 
Roy: Afr: Comp: of England, for which he would miss no oppor- 
tunity to give him real tokens of his friendship; that if y® Brafo 
would on his part incourage trade in y* town he lives in, he would 
keep a factory there, & send goods to be sold, which he did think 
would be much to the benefit of y® brafo & his town & further, 
provided y* Brafo would give a house for that purpose, & fit to keep 
a man & the goods in, he would allow something upon every parcel 
of goods disposed of to the benefit of y® Brafo. 


On May 2: 

Came a Boy from Peter Passop, to The Generall to complain 
that (contrary to the Complaint of the Cabishires, of Cape Coast 
the 234 past) One Akran, of Cape Coast Town, had panyard a Rowle 
of Tobacco, from a Boy of his; W* Boy he had sent wt* a Young 
Slave, to sell att the Castle of Cape Coast but the said Akran put 
One of his Servants, upon Carrying the Slave aboard of A Portu- 
gueze Brigantine in the Road to sell him there, w** He did for A 
Rowle of Tobacco and brought it on Shore and then took it Away 
from him. 

Akran was sent for, who pretended he knew nothing of his 
Servants paniarring the Tobacco; The Servant was sent for, & 
put in Irons, for Selling the Slave any where then Att the Castle; 
And Akran Ordered to find the Rowle of Tobacco Immediately: 
(it Appeareing that the Fact was not without his Knowledge) & 
dismiss’d Peter Passops Boy till next Day. 

The Cabishires of the Town came to intreat the Generall and 
begg pardon for Akron who did presently bring the said Rowle: 
Att the Request of the Cabishires the Servt (who is Akran’s Slave) 
was released; The General reserved to himself the calling Akran to 
a more perticular Amount being in ye Companys Pay of A long Time. 


On May 2 170 3/4 

Came Notice by Ashrivy that Two Arkany Men who came to 
visit the Generall, upon the accot of settling Trade, & who were 
dispatched y® 28th and departed hence y* 30 Aprill, had been 
paniarred in Abrambooes Country by the King of Aquaffoes people 
and Two Men more sent by the Dey of Fetoo (thro whose Country 
they passed) to conduct them as farr as theire Borders. 

The Generall sent Ashrivy to the King of Aquaffoe about it, 
and to tell him, to release immediately those Men and that any body 
comeing to, or from Cape Coast, was not to be hurt, on any Account 
by any Kings of the Countrey thro w* they passed: Especially 
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those as are friends to the Roy'. Affrican Company, and Much 
Less by him, or by his people he being made King by the Companys 
Servants, And haveing att Severall times ingaged his Promise, to 
be faithfull to y* Interest of the Royall Affrican Company and very 
lately renew’d the same, when Mr. Brown was Att Commenda and 
ingaged to send the Dankera traders to Cape Coast: but this 
panyaring speaks the quite Contrary: Further that by this, the 
Abrambors would in all probability, bring a Warr upon him, if 
those Men were not releas’d, and the Generall should be Oblig’d to 
take theire part in this Case, But as he desir’d to have Peace & 
Quietness, and trade wt" Every body, he hop’d that he (The King 
of Quamboo) would order them without Delay to be releas’d. 
The Generall ordered allso Ashreevy to goe to John Cabess, and to 
tell the whole Matter to him, Adding to him in perticular, that the 
King of Aquaffoo, was indebted of great Sums to the Royall Affrican 
Company of England, of a long time and if this was his way of 
Using them, notwithstanding theire not pressing for Payment, he 
would now make him pay that Debt. 

The Generall sent Affran to the Braffo of ffanteen to tell him 
he had Letters from y* Chiefe of Winnebah advising that the Queen 
of Anquina, Wornoe & Other’s when they were told of his Resolution 
of bringing Warr upon them, Except they did deliver Prince, and 
turn Out y® Dutch from Barracoo, Answered that they did not 
care nor feare it, And that the Dutch were About to build A fort, 
Att Baracoo, alias Sanya, and they would help them to do it; 
Therefore the Generall sent word of it to the Braffoe, to know what 
Answere he had by the Messengers, he had sent About that Matter, 
And what he thought, concerning this last Advice. 


On May 3: 

Came Peter Passops Boy about the Rowle of Tobacco Yesterday 
Mentioned to whom the Generall returned the same, and told him, 
to tell his Master, if ever he rec’d any wrong from Any of This 
Town, he Ought to complain to him and to any other, and he would 
have him righted. 


On May 4: 
Sayled out of the road the Lucitania Capt. Jno. Hayes Comand': 
for Annamaboo to take in Corn there. 


On May 6: 
Returned Affran from the Braffoe Fanteen (where sent the 24 
Inst: and brought word to the Generall, That the Messengers 
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sent to the Queen of Enquina &c* were not returned yet: that he 
had given them Order in Case The Queene would not agree to turn 
Out the Dutch from Barracoo &c* to goe from thence to y® King of 
Quamboo to bring him upon the Anquina’s, soe he beleived by the 
Messengers staying soe long, that they were gone thither he said 
that all the Ground from Barracoo to Winnebah belongs to the 
English, and he will make the King of Quamboo drive the Dutch 
away from Baraccoo, if the Anquinas will not doe it: He desired 
the Gererall would send him Word, if he hears anything about that 
Matter, and he will allsoe doe the like to him, and advise him as soon 
as his Messengers, are come back. 


On May 8: 

Came the Brafsoe Fanteen’s sonn to y® Generall to tell him that 
his Messengers were return’d from y® Queen of Anguina who sent 
him Word, that she knew he was in y® Interest of y* English: She 
lik’d very well his concerning himself in that Matter between the 
Royall Affrican Company & her self, and that for a small Acknowl- 
edgement, of Something presented to her, she would turn out y° 
Dutch, from Baracoo, and he sayd that small Matter was Two 
Cases of Spirits & Eight Perpets w* he (y° Braffoe) desired the 
Generall to send to him, & he did not doubt but she would comply, 
and if she did not, he would fall upon her Country and turn out y® 
Dutch himself from Barracoo. 

The Generall sent him Accordingly the two Cases of Spirits and 
8 Perpets, and presented him for himself Two Anchours of Rumm, 
& some Orange Water, & dismiss’d his Sonn w thanks to y° 
Braffoe, for his Freindshipp &c’*. 

Came Ashreevy from y® King of Aguoffee (where sent y* 24 
Inst: and wt him a Messenger the King sent to y® Generall w** 
this Answere, That it was not he had paniard y® Arkany Men 
Comfamoo (A Cabisheere Liveing in his Countrey) had done it for 
some Money due to him by y® King of Arcania. he had Nothing 
to doe in the Matter soe refus’d to use his Power to have them 
released. 

A Komfamoo was present, when y® King of Aquoffo gave y° 
same Answere to Ashreevy, said that Apeppe King of the Arkany’s 
(of w** Country he was himself & had come to live in the Aquoffoes 
Country) was in his Debt, & upon this Accot of the said King, he 
had panyard those Men and would not release them, Except he had 
Satisfactton. The Names of those two Arkany Men panyar’d are 
Adoo pempoo & Breow. 














———— 
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(The Generall sends word back by the Messenger that having 
come to Cape Coast to trade, he had returned them as his own 
Messengers and they were then to be immediately released, or he 
should find it convenient to have them released by another method.) 


On May 10: 

Came a Messenger from Quomino Coffees Brother, who sent 
him to y® Generall wt a present of a sheep, and to discourse w® 
him upon the Account of Trade: 


On May 13: 

(The Generall ordered the Wives of the Arcany Cabbishers who 
were in town brought with their things into the Castle, also the 
servants.) 


On May 23: 

Happened a Riseing of y® Negroes On board The Tyger Gally. 
Capt. Ralph Ash Comand': A 10 P Cent They got y® Fire Arms 
& kill’d 4 Men, of y® Shipp people, and Two mortally wounded, 
About ffourty Negroes, were kill’d. 


On May 24: 

Came a Messenger from the Braffoe Fanteen, who assures The 
Generall, The Dutch will be speedily turnd out of Sanya, or Barocoo, 
But sayes that ffour Bendys must be given among y*® Queen & 
others of Anquina, to Effect it. 


On May 25: 

Came Notice from Accra, by a Lt of M*t Grosvenor’s That the 
King of Quamboo sent him Word that He had given Orders to y® 
Anguina’s to turn y® Dutch away from Baracoo, and They have 
promisoe to doe it And Took a Fetiche upon it. 


On May 26: 

The Generall Dismiss’d y*® Braffoe of Fanteen’s Messenger & 
sent him the four Bendys w* this Message by Affron, that He doth 
send him that Summe as He desires, Expecting that y® Dutch will 
be removed presently, And also Aurikoo, y® false Servant to y° 
Company deliverd him. For any Delay in this might give the 
Dutch Opportunity to fortifye themselves, & it would be harder 
afterwards to turn them out, ffurther That in the Agreemt with the 
Queen of Enguima (if she complys, she must be told she shall not 
be payd any Ground Rent, for Winnebah Castle, from the Day, 
the Dutch first landed Att Baracoo or Sanya, to their Removall 
from thence, But as soon as the Dutch are turnd out, According to 
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this Agreemt she shall be pay’d, what was, or shall be due, before 
theire settling & after theire Removall. 

Affran was Order’d to tell that when this Affaire is Over, The 
Generall will send A man & some Goods to his Town And see what 
House y® Braffoe will provide for that Purpose. 


On May 29: 

Entered himself in ye Companyes service Ichean a Black for One 
Year to teach some Young Comp* Slaves to be Horn Boyes: And 
is to have 3*%* P M°. His Pay begins from y® 27% Inst. 


On May 29: 

Returnd Asheervy from Aquaffoe (where sent y® 15th Inst.) 
And brought w** him the Arcania Men mention’d y* 8 Inst. Upon 
which The Generall releas’d All y® Arcania People kept in the 
Castle. 


On May 31: 

Came Affran from y*® Braffoe Fanteen (where sent y® 26) & 
brought word to The Generall y* Braffoe had sent the ffour Bendys 
to ffour Anguina Cabb*: who he did not doubt would Comply wt 
theire Promise in turning out y® Dutch from Baracoo w* if they did 
faile in He would send his Men immediately to the King of Quamboo, 
And jointly w* him would Destroy them & y* Anquina’s Countrey. 


On June 8: 

The same Night some of the Gambo’s Took three Women Slaves, 
by y® Sea Side, goeing to be carryed On board the Portugueze Shipp 
and brought them in y® Morning to the Generall. 


On June 9: 

The Man who Own’d The Three Slaves, Came to The Generall, 
& said He belonged to y® Mine, and was goeing w* the said Slaves 
to Morea, But haveing Evidence, That they were in Effect, goeing 
on Board the Portugueze, The Generall would not deliver y™ to him. 


On June 9: 

Ashereevy gave An Account, to The Generall, That Cry shakai, 
The Arcanian Cabeshiere, was certainly concern’d, in y® Paniaring 
of the Arcania Men (May y®* 24) That He heard Akomfamoo say 
That he had given Eight Ackey’s to Cry shakai, That He might let 
him paniard y® said Men: And more over, He had given a Bendy 


to y® King of Aquaffoe to y° Same Purpose, and A Bendy to The: 


Generall of Ca: Coast. The Generall sent immediately Ashreevy to 
the King of Aquaffoe to tell him y* whole Report, And to oblige him 
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to unriddle it, And that He must bring a Palavra upon Akomfamoo’s 
Head, for saying so of him, the King of Aquaffoe, supposeing He 
was not concern’d in that Action and for Saying soe of The Generall, 
who hath taken so much Paines, to release the said Men: Or to 
Oblige him to Shew y® Person who He gave A Bendy to, for Tho 
Generall, if any one had been Capable of imposeing so farr upon 
them both. 

Sailed out of this Road, to Leward The Queen Cap Tho. Meale 
Comand' of London, A 10 P Ct Shipp. 

He Carryed off w** him One of y® Blacks of this Town who was 
sent on board, by The Cabesshires, to demand theire Custome, 
for Watering, As all Other Shipps pay; Upon w They would not 
Suffer his Boat, that was then A Shore, to goe off, & pannyard his 
Surgeon & y® rest of his Men, whom The Generall entertained in 
The Castle, and Promised the Cabb™* He would send to Capt Meale 
for theire Men. 


On June 10: 


Came a Letter from Capt. Meale, desireing The Generall to 
pardon his Error, in Carrying off the Man: Occasion’d only about 
some Words He had with him, He not knowing the Custome of 
the Coast: He sent wt it Money, to pay The Cabeshires, and 
returned the Man, He had Detained: upon which his Boat and 
men were Released. 

Came a Letter from The Generall of the Mine to St Dalby 
Thomas About the Three Women Slaves, who were taken y® 8 
goeing On board the Portugueze, aledging they belonged to a Man 
of the Mine, named Odouamma who was comeing w* them from 
Saboo, and passing through Cape Coast; And therefore threatned 
if They were not Return’d to panyard Six, for Three. 


On June 11: 


The Generall sent him an Answere, And told him He had been 
Wrong inform’d, The Slaves, not being brought from Saboo, The 
Man that Own’d them, haveing told him, He was goeing to Morea, 
from Saboo, to w* Place, Cape Coast is altogether out of ye Way: 
and He was willing to have that Matter Examin’d into by any 
Cabb** of the Countrey, Either of y° Mine, or Cape Coast, or by 
any other Method, The Dutch Generall would appoint note Design- 
ing to doe Wrong to any Body. 
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On June 12: 

Returnd the Messenger, sent to the Dutch Generall, who 
brought no Letter, in Answere, but said that Adouamma was with 
The Dutch Generall when He delivered the Letter, and he had for 
Answere that the English Generalls Canoes, and men, Or any of his 
Servants, passing by, to goe to Commenda, should be pannyard if 
He did not return y° Three Weomen Slaves; And Adouamma bid 
the Messenger tell Our Generall to give Powder to his Servants and 
Men for He would come and burn Cape Coast Town, and panyard 
all belonging to him, and a great deale more of Such Discourse, 
The Dutch Generall, bid y® Messenger goe, and tell that to his 
Master. 


On June 15: : 
Was brought by a Black a Runaway Saylour whom He took 
about Cormantine driven to Leeward. 


On June 19: 

Engaged himself to ye Company for a Pawn Cawera a Cannoew- 
man of Cape Coast for three ounces of Gold which was paid for him 
to the King of Seboo to home (whom) he was indebted so much, 
the Generall a Greed with him that when he pais the said sum of 
three ounces again and a fat Sheep, he shall be free till then, in the 
mean while he is to attend Dayly the Companys Work for his 
maintenance when sent to Whidah he is To have half his pay and 
maintain himself.* 


MEMORANDUM Book KEPT AT Cape Coast CASTLE FROM 
JANUARY 13, 1703, To JANUARY 2, 1704 


Jan. 25, 1703. 

The Arkany Cabbash Complain that Quamino Coffee Chief of 
the Cabesteras Country hath Seized on 30 traders Comeing from the 
Arcany® Country w* all their goods the Generall sent a Messenger 
to Jn° Caboss that he should inquire on that matter. 


Jan. 27. 

Came notice from Jn° Caboss that he sent a messenger w** 
another from y® King of Saboo to Quomino Coffee to know the 
Occation of his acting so & to Oblige him to Come himselfe to y® 
Generall. 

Came the messengers. Sent from Jn° Caboss & Loboo to 


*'T. 70/1463. 





— 
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Qhomino Coffee wt one sent by Coffee who protests that he hath 
not Seized any one of y® Arkanys nor knowes of any Such thing 
done by any returned from the King of Loboo Cou’s who the 
Generall had sent thither about this affair, & brought word to y® 
same purpose from y® King of Loboo that there was noe Such thing :— 


Jan. 28 

The Arcany Cabbash™ & the messenger of quomeno Coffee met 
before y® Generall, the last declareing for their Master that tho he 
had a palabra against the Arcanys for killing a Capt. of his he had 
sent in their Country, yet he had not hitherto attempted any thing 
against them, but he had threatened & still doth threaten that if 
they doe not make it up he will Certainly fall upon them, the 
Sattisfaction he formerly asked them was four boundyes but since 
they would not agree to it he now demands 12 the Generall promised 
to send a Messenger to Quomino Coffee to have him make up the 
palabra for four Bendys Supposeing as it was Affirm’d that Quomino 
Coffee had not Seized these men that the Arcanys Compain of) 
and to bring a clear Information of that matter that they might all 
live in friendshipp together & have a free communication every ones 
Country wt* another they thanked y* Generall & went very well 
Sattisfied. Accordingly the Generall sent Obboo to quomeno 
Coffee to Invite him to Come here a long wt* y* King of Leboo & 
Jn° Caboss that y® palabra may be freindly made up to desire him 
y® meane time to give a free passage to y® Arcanys that they may 
the better find out those that have paniard their propte & to helpe 
himselfe to detect them. 


Jan. 29. 

The Cief Cabbash of Cap Coast w*" y* other Cabbash': of the 
towne agreed wt* St Dalby Thomas Generall: That any freman 
whom soe ever that shall Consaw (it is their terme for marrying) 
any of y° Companys Slaves or Cohabitt w* her shall thereby become 
Slave to the Comped he & his Chilldren & likewise if any free 
woman doth Consaw wt one of the Companys Slaves she & her 
Chilldren shall be Slaves to the Company. 


Feb. 12— 

[ An explanation offered to the Generall that 2 slaves were seized 
by a mistake | and Sent word yt a Cabbashr of y® mine did owe a 
debt to y® Dey of feetoo Brother whoe Sent his people to paniard 
those Slaves thinking they did belong to Some of y® Inhabitants of 
y° Mine town (a Custom they have of Seizing on Some of y* Same 


21 
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Towne or for y® Debts of any one of the same place & the freinds 
of y® person Seized for the Other to give Sattisfaction & soe are 
released) 
April 23 

The Cabesshires of Cape Coast Complained to the Generall, 
that Peter Passop a black Cabbesshire of the Mine, a Creature of 
the Dutch Sent to threaten the town, that he would paniard some 
of them if they did not return him a rowl of Tobacc, which one of 
his boys was forced to pay, a Considerable time ago, being apre- 
hended for lying with y® wife of one of y* town (according to their 
Custom of fineing in such Cases) y* Generall ask’d them what was 
usual in such Case to do, they answered, by y® Custom of y® Country 
the man was fined, & it would do the like, against him... . 


X ber 21 

Okamfamoo a Cabesshire Living in the Aquasso Countrey Gave 
Notice That a great Number of Traders Coming from y® Reufer as 
with Large Quantity of Gold & Slaves to Cape Coast along with 
Coffee the Company’s Slave sent thither to Invite them to it to 
buy goods they were stopt by the said Okamfamoo at his town he 
not daring to do it by violence used a stratagem very Common in 
this Country when Any one Cannot prevail by force upon his 
Enemy & that is he said that if they proceed any farther to go to 
Cape Coast he would shoot himself Dead upon their heads and as 
it is usual among them all his friends & Acquaintance are bound to 
avenge his Blood upon those at whose occasion he killed himself & 
they allwayes do it.4 

Wars AND TRADE 

June 27 1704 

Came notis that Quameno Coffe threatned to bring War upon 
the Queen of Fetoo 


June 29—1704 

Came one from Adouamina of the mine, mentioned the 12, 
Desiring the 3 women Slaves who ware stopt heare, the Generall 
Toald him if Adouamina himself wold Com to Speake for them he 
wold make That up with him, the messenger answered The Dutch 
Generall wold not Sufer adouamina to Cum to Cape Coast. 


June 30—1704. 

At the Desire of Cabesshieres of Secundoe was sent Thare y*® 24 
Instant Mt Cobam Surveyor to view y® Plase of the old Castle in 
order to repayr it a Gain. 


*T. 70/1463. 
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Came this Day a Messenger from the said Cabessieres Complain- 
ing the Dutch Disturb. 

(The General sends back word that he will protect them from 
the Dutch or any other enemies and rebuild the fort there if they 
will take a fetish to serve the interests of the Royal African Com- 
pany.) 

Came a Servant of the Copeman Mauree with a Complement 
from his master to the Gennerall, To home he sent a hat and other 
things which ware Taken away tow Dayes agoe from a Soldier 
Belongin to Anamaboe, (called Jeremy Burchell And run away from 
thence to come to Cape Coste) Nigh the Castle Mauree, by Some 
Blacks after whome he sent thinking thay Did belong to the Towne 
of Mauree and Desired if thay had ben such to have Sent them 
bound to the Generall att Cape Coste But his men founde them 
belong to the King of Saboo’s towne, thay fought the copeman of 
Mauree’s men one of home thay cut very much in the head. 


July 6, 1704. 

The Genneral having notice for the second time That the Queen 
of Fetor was threatned of War by the Cabisshiers of Cabesteras 
Quomeno Coffees Countrey he sent Quomeno, and with him affedoo 
to the Queen of Fetoo with the following Directions. 

To Inquire of the Queen what Message quomeno Coffee sent her 
the first time, and particularly what he said then Relating to the 
King of Saboo 

To inquire what message he Sent the Second Time and what he 
said of the Cabisshiers. 

To Inauire of his Demands and why? the said further to Quo- 
meno and affedoo. 

Advise with the Queen and Whom Else She pleases how to 
manage You? Self in this Palabra and what i have Directed you to 
follow their advise—Therein. 

Acquaint the Queen my Opinion is for you to Let him know that 
i Sent you to Inquire of Quomino Coffee why he pretended to Quarrel 
with The Queen and her people, and if he has owned The King of 
Saboo put him upon it, to know of him what should put the King of 
Saboo upon Bringing him into a Quarrel with the Queen of Fetoo, 
and what he dose Expect to get by it If he has no Real Demands 
upon her, he nor his People cannot expect Succes; Let him know 
That i made her a Queen, Soi will protect her and Assist her as my 
Queen, Against all that will be her Ennemys without a Just Cause, 
and If he makes Warr upon me, but i hope he will not begin A 
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quarrell without a Just Cause for if he doth I am Satisfied he and his 
People will Repent. 

You are Further to Acquaint the Queen when By her self, that 
as to trade, She must take care Of her Self not to give away her 
Goods. 

She must trade like an English woman, per her Dept and then 
go on a Gain 

She must consider that Taking yams and Corn For Goods ought 
never to paid for before hand Nor none but She shall be paid before 
hand, She must Sell for arkania gold and Slaves and make Trade 
that way, and then She will make her Self Rich, and in this way 
She Shall never want my Assistance Tho i must pay for all I trust 
her, if any Accident should happen to prevent its being paid, the 
Company having ordered me to trust no Body, and i will trust none 
but her,— 

Then you are to goe to, Quomino A Coffee in The Cabesteras 
Country, and Let him know also That After so many messages I 
Recd?. from him I Expected that he and I should have met frinds 
I Being very Desirous to have Discourced him about Setling of 
Trade, peace and frendship between us And the Arcanicans which 
wold have ben to him & his people Advantagioues much more then 
a warr Without a Cause can be hoped for— 

And had Sent my messenger to him and Peperell King of the 
Arcanians before now to have Come Down to me, to have agreed 
upon Articles nessary for this purpose had not my messenger 
ben at Alanpo And Since being confined for a few Dayes, upon his 
being Maid a Cabesshier, but about a week or ten Days hince Did 
desire to Send him, and will still send one to him and Peperel, if 
he is more inclinable to get money honnestly by peace and frendship 
then by making of An unjust warr. Let him Determine which he 
likes best and i will be his frind or his Enemy as he pleases. 


July 9 1704. 

Came notice that Mr. Chaignoan chief of Anamabo Returning 
from Agga (which factory is also in his Charge) to Anamaboo, was 
Secsed by the anamaboo People in the way, and by his Letter he 
advised Further that thay had Carried him to Agga and Stopt him 
from Coming to Anamaboo under Pretence That he had not paid 
Setling Customs nor their dancin Customs which last ware offered 
them if thay wold Come to the Castle but Did not (Robert Adamson, 
Serjeant was sent to look after the Castle in Mr. Chaignoan’s 
absence). 

















——— 
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July 11, 1704. 

Came Eggin from Anamaboo who told the General the Reason 
the Cabicsers Stoping Mr. Chaignoau from Going to Anamaboo 
was because he Did not pay them thair Setling Customs 

Returned Quomino and Affadoo from quomino Coffee and from 
the Queen of Fetoo 

Quomino Coffee was wery Civil to them—he Said in general 
That Some Dayes a Goe upon his being out of Order notice Was 
Given to the Queen of ffetoo he was Dead and She Shewed a Grate 
Deale of Joy of It by Killing a Sheep and Other Tokens which he 
has taken wery ill, and if It was not in Consideration of the General 
he wold Make Warr upon her but in Respect to him he Wold not 
Do it when he was Asked whether the King Of Seboo had put him 
upon Making war with the Queen of fetoo he Laughed but Gave no 
Answer. 

He was wery thank full To the Generall for Sending To him, and 
Said the Reason of His not comming To Viset him to Cape Coast 
was, some fears he had to Be Served as he was in Mr. Buckiredges 
time whome he pretends is yet indebted to him many Bendys, 
He Said the Said Mr. Buckiredge did then presuade him to Come 
so the Castle and their Kept him and had the Castle Gate Locked 
up a whole Day that one—a Consideraoa Cabisheir came to The 
Castle and was Killed at his going oute and Grate Tagee himself 
who was a Grate frind to the English was Envited into the Castle 
and there by them murthered, which Things Every Body a fraid 
of Cape Coast Castle—Nevertheless after he has opened the way 
for the Traders to come Down which he Intends to Doe he Designes 
to bring the Traders along with him and Give a viset to the Generall 
For home he protests he has a grate Respect: he said he hopes the 
Generall will present him With a hat and feather and a Cane. 


July 14. 

Went Mr. Jo Brown to Anamaboo about the Cabessheirs there 
hindring Mr. Chaigneau from coming To the Castle where he 
Brought Mr. Chaigneau Into the Castle a Gain and Returned the 
Saim Day having maid up the Pelabra with the Cabissheres 


July 16 

Returned Coffee and Afran from the Braffo Cantoen who sent 
with him his Son to tell the General that he had Sent Messengers to 
Anquina That ware not Returned yet, that he under Took business 
and The mony Inployed to Purpose it was given for, or lose his 
Kingdom. 
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July 18 

Was sent Afadoo to the Abranboes to make Porpasals to them 
Concerning the opening of a free way thro thair Contry to the 
Dankerys Arkeanys and Other Trades of the Land that thay may 
Come to Cape Coste and return with out hinderance and from thens 
to Goe to the Dankerys. 

And Coffee was Sent to the King of the Cafferes Both to open 
trade from them places to Cape Coste. 


July 24. 

Came notice from Fetoo that the King of Saboos People ware 
Comming thither to Seize upon the Contry. 
The Generall sent to know the truth and Told The Cabisshiers of 
Cape Coast Town that thay should put their men in Armes having 
a Presant Occasion for them in Armes, Came to the Castle Gate, 
redy to Goe whare thay should be Commanded. 

But notice being Given that the report was not trew thay ware 
Dismissed. 

The Generall Sent to the King of Seaboo upon the mater, who 
returned Messenger to Assure him that he Intended nothing a 
Gainst Fetoo and Sent one of his Sones as a pledg of what he Said. 


August 16. 

Was sent a Messenger from the General one From the King of 
Saboo, and one from the Queen of Fetoo To The Aquaffo people, 
To tell them of The Alliance & frendship they have agreed with 
One another, and that thay Do Send word, who They Desinge to 
be their King but not to proceed In the Eliction till they Advise 
The Generall The Saide King and Queen. 


August 17. 

Returned The messengers Sent yesterday to Aquaffo With this 
message that thay had Given their answer To John Cabest who 
was to bring it to the Generall The next Day. 


August 18. 

The King of Saboo, having sent a messenger to his town to 
bring to Cape Coast Castle one Ahon the Pampa (a Cabesshiere 
who is the Author of the Disturbance Against the Queen of fetoo, 
and Was Insisting The King of Saboo to make warr Against her 
and make him King there) he Brought to the Generall for answer 
that Ahenche Pampa did Refuse to Come upon which The Generall 
Told him if he did not Deliver y® Said Ahenche Pampa as he 
Ingaged the Day befor he wold it was Sign, he Did protect him and 
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that he wold make war against him if he Did not Deliver him, 
or If any Disturbance Should happen upon fetoo Occasiond by 
Him. : 

August 19. 

The King of Saboo with his Dey and Cabethiers Met to Geather 
before the General who made Them Reciprocally Swear to one other 
to live In Concord and frendship with one another And not to Dis- 
turb or make warr against One another on any Account and to be 
trew To the Intrest of The Royall African Comp of England, 

Thay all After one another took their fetich With a grate many 
Seremonies before the General With Imprecations and Curses upon 
them Selves If thay Did eaver do or act otherwise then thay Now 
promised. 

Ampechan The King of Saboo partickularly did Take a Fetish 
that he wold not now or at any time Bring war or any Disturbance 
a Gainst the Queen of ffeeto Acqua Braffo nor her people That he 
wold Doe his utmost to have Achenche Pampa Did Goe to Some 
other plases, and any Disturbances ware occasined by him and to 
Deth—The same fetish took his Dey and Cabeshers And Like wise 
the Queen and Cabesshiers of Fetoo promising to live frendly, and 
not rase Any Disturbance a Gainst the King or his People of Saboo. 


August 21. 

Came Jn° Cabess, who gives an account that he had Consented 
that Fagger Adico should Be King of Aquaffo, on Condistion that 
he Was to Receive no rent for the Company’s fort At Commanda 
If he brought no Trade, there And If he Did Bring a Trade, he 
agreed with him that the Company shall pay no more Then Eaight 
Acky’s p month for the futer. 

Returned Coffee from The King of Cofferas and Brought Severall 
Traders with him. 


August 23. 

Went a way the King of Saboo, to Whom the Taking a fetish 
the 19** was of so little regard That he Threatneed a new to make 
Disturbances If a mark of Goald was not paid him for a fee, for his 
taking a fetish. 


August 25. 

Was Dismised a messenger Come Yesterday From the Braffo 
fanteen, to home the Generall Sent word that he wold take it well, 
The Braffo should Remove the Dutch from Sanja, as he has Engaged 
tojdo it with all Speead possible before the Royall African Company 
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of England who have notice given Them of that Business, Oblige 
the Dutch Company in Holland to Send their Orders To have there 
Servants quit the place. 
Sept. 1 

Ware Sent by the Braffo Fanteen two blacks To be cept heare 
in Irons for Hindring Traders In the way from Comeing heather. 
Sept. 4 
Came two Blacks Sent by John Cobus in Irons to be sent to 


Barbadoes fro bringing Disturbance against our Settlement at 
Succundee. 
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Sept. 6 

Quow Canoeman was pawned The 3: of Inst By Acrong whose 
Slave he is to redeem a woman at 6 p Aky and 3 p p* more given 
him in all 10 p* 3: till that sum be paid in arkany goald he is to 
work for the Company. 


Sept. 7 
Aquin Linguester Came from Anamaboo. 


Sept. 9 
Abboo Canoeman pawned himself to the Company for two 
Ounces and 8 Ackys that ware paid to him in purpets. 


Sept. 20 
The Queen of Fetoo Came & Stayed 8 or 9 Dayes. 


October 5 

Whinnebah, Niccacoe a Cabesshier of Shedoe a place in that 
neighbourhood came To Desire the Generall to have a Settelment 
for the Company at his town. The Generall told him he would 
see the Dutch out of Baracoo first. Niccacoe stayed here a fourt- 
night. 


October 9 

The King of Aquaffo The Generall Sent Two mesengers to him 
to Tell him that he had Promised to Come to C: C: after the 
Seremony of his Admission shold be over, which being now fineshed, 
he shall be very welcom when he pleases to come hither; And The 
General will be Glad to See him, The same complement was Sent 
To the fetera—Two Cases of Sprits ware sent for a preasant to the 
King, and one for fetera. 

Fetoo the Two messengers ware Ordered att Their return rom 
Aquaffo Calt at the Queen Of Fetoo, to tell her the Generall wonders, 
The fetera of that place shold have some Diferances with the 
Anamaboo peaple, and Offer to peneard them without giving him 
y°® Least account of the matter, and that the General thought the 
Queen shold not have failed to advise him of shuch Things Before 
he hears it another way. 

The messengers ware allso ordered to Goe to the feter of Fetoo 
and tell him The Generall Expected that he should not have 
peniard any people as he has some of Anamabo Without Giving 
him notice first of the Dispute And Of the Occasion of It. 


October 12 
King of Aquaffo returned the messenger Sent to them the 9* 
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with thanks to the General and Said the King was ill of the Worms 
that hindered to come at presant But as soon as well wold wait 
on him. 

Fetoo the messenger of the 9** brought word That the fetera had 
returned the men he had paniard out of Anamaboo and made up y® 
Palabra. 


(Some French ships attack the English.) 
October 14 

fetoo the Queens son fetera Cabasshire Came with About 400 
men in Armes to offer their service to the General & went away in 
three Days. 


October 15 

Saboo The King Came with a Number of armed Men to Offer 
his service to The General If he had Occasion for them to opose the 
french he went to y* Mine the 19 & returned hither & went to his 
Countrey y* 19 

Menta a Cabasshire of Congpoint Came also with his Men in 
Armes & went Away two Dayes after. 


8 ber 21 

(re Okamfamoo sent in 1** Report) 

The Kenferas being terrified by his threatning for fear of 
Bringing an Implacable Warr Against their Countrey stopt there & 
proceeded no further. 

The Queen & Cabasshire of foetu sent word to the General that 
If he pleased they would go & bring the head of The said Okom- 
famoo that the traders might freely come on. 

The General sent word by a Messenger to the Queen & y° 
Rest of the Cabasshires of foetu that he Ordered them & their 
people to take Arms without Delay & to go & Burn the Town of 
Okomfamoo to take y*® said Okomfamoo whom if they did Bring 
alive to him to Cape Coast he would give them five Bendys for 
him & for as Many people as they should take in y* town & bring 
them to Cape Coast they should be paid the worth of every one 
of them. 


8 ber 22 

Winnebah came a Messenger from the Queen of Anquina that 
if the General would pay what was due for her ground rent & like- 
wise for a man that was killed in a Dispute Against the Castle Long 
time Ago she would remove y® Dutch from Baracoo 
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The General’s Answer was that the palabra about the man 
killed had been made up long time ago & he would pay nothing 
neither on that Account nor no ground Rent till the Dutch were 
removed from Baracoo & if they were not removed very quickly 
he would not pay any more ground rent at all. 


8 ber 23 

Kenferes Traders arrived here with Coffee & the Messengers 
sent the 21 to the Queen of fetoo & brought Gold & Slaves. 

The Messenger met them in y® way Coming hether. they report 
that Okomfamoo: unsaid what he spoke before & did not suffer 
them to make any stop in his town but told them the Kuferes to 
proceed on their Journey without stay since they were Going to 
Cape Coast Castle & that he was a friend to the Interest of the 
Royall Affrican Company & to y® General of Cape Coast, and that 
he would no more side with the Dutch. 


8 ber 24 
Fetoo Came, y® Queen and stayed 8 Days. 


8 ber 29. 

Okomfamoo Came with y® Dey of fatoo and went away y° 31 
after having Taken a ffetish and signed a Promis to be trew and 
faithfull to y* Intrest of y® Royall African Company of England. 


November 1 

Ashenty Is Come thence Damboa Cosin To Aginsam, y® King 
of Arcania who Sent him hither to see The Generall and to be 
Informed of what Goods were heare for trad And the Prices. 

The Generall sent him away two Days after With an Inventation 
to Aginsam King of Arcania To send traders hither being told the 
Prices of y* Goods and from thence he is to Goe to Ashenty and Give 
y® same notice to y® King of that place and to all traders, Toma 
Companys Slave was sent with him. 


November 26. 

Dankera, Returned from thence, Affadoo (Who was Sent The 
18 July) and brought with Him a Grate many Traders, Among 
whome Is one who is to Succeed The King of Dankera. 


November 28. 

The London Galley Capt Harris from bristol, a 10 p Ct man, 
Came notice That The Negroes had Risen upon him, The Day he 
sayled from hence, and fourced them To Saile a Gaine To Accra 
where The Ship Came on the 20. The blacks were Reduced by 
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The helpe of The Soldiers sent from James port, with The Loss of 
30 Negroes, and three white men of The Ships Company. 


November 29 
Quow Cannoeman was Pawne To The Company for an Ounce 
of Gold. 


November 30 

Dankera, Lackaba and Anty, of That Country Tua, of Cufferaes, 
affoo of Abramboo Tooke Their Fetish in The name of Theire Chat 
Cabbisheire To be Trew to y°® Intrest of The Company. 


December 16 
Affran Returned from Arkania from The King Peperel with 
Traders 


December 17 
(Two ships sailed for Annamaboe to trade and take income.) 


December 21, 1704. 

Quomino Company’s Slave Sent 
To Dankera y* 7 Returned 

And Affadoe Company’s Slave Sent 
To Dankera y* 16 

Having Gon no further Then y® Kufferes There being warr like 
to be Between y® Dankerys and Cufferes, & were sent again few 
days after. 


December 24 
King of Aquaffoo Came here pretending he would wiset The 
Generall next morning, butt went away Clandestingly. 


December 25 

Cong Point, The people of that town Refuseing to Lett ye King 
of Aquaft returne To Cape Coast where he was sent for by The 
Generall—a Party of white Soldiers and Blacks were sent To Seize 
two or three men who were Cheifly The Occation, he Did not Come, 
The People of Cong Point kept a Passage where They fought two 
of y® white Soldiers were wounded and three Blacks, and of the 
Enemey’s 2 Dead & Severall wounded. 


The Larke Brigantine Capt Harman was Ordred to Anchor 
Oposit to Cong Point, and y* Rook Galley Capt. Blankett Likewise, 
one of Each Side of The Town. 


December 26. 1704 
All the Cannoes of Cape Coast Were Ordred To Goe and Land 
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men at The East Side of The Towne and a Party of White Soldiers 
With a Number of Blacks To Enter The Towne At the West Side 
and Sett It on fire which They Did Without Oposition. 

The Generall went Allso and had three Gunns Landed, And 
Left a Party of white men and Blacks to keepe Possession of The 
Place. 


January Ist 170 4/5 

Cong Point, The Blacks of Saboe and Mauree Attacks this Place 
in The morning, by water with many Cannoes and by Land on boath 
Sides. They were Repulsed by our men—with Loss of Severall of 
Their People, of Our Side Capt. Couts was lightly wounded.® 


ABSTRACT OF LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE RoyAL AFRICAN 
CoMPANY OF ENGLAND FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA 


Whidah & Cape Coast 

Capt. Willis to S'. Dalby July 14 (24) 1704/5 

Advises—that slaves are scairse by reason of y*® ways being 
Stopt by the King of Ardah. 

that it’s not in y® King’s power to procure a ffree passage for a 
Messeng". 

that he cannot hear of any among the Natives that und': stands 
the making of Canoes. 


Cape Coast Castle 16 Oct. 1 Nov. & 1% Jany 1705/6 
S. Dalby Thomas believes 
that there is no dependence on Allyances with y® Natives that 
y® King of Saboo took a fetish & broke it & the like of the King of 
Aquaffo. 
Recovera Rio Scarceras John fletcher in a letter of 11 April 1706— 
gives a description of Bens Island stating that it is a healthy 
place “yt y® Natives are of Morose strange temper.”’ 


Cabo Corso Castle 16 June & 1** Aug. St Dalby Thomas writes 
The Cufferoes & Aquoffoers like to be at Enmity 
His (John Cabess’s) Town like to be y® best on y® Coast & is 
much resorted to y® Marine of Aquoffo who is a very Rich Man is 
come to live there wt® his People. 


Annamaboo 12 July & 1** Aug. 1706 Josiah Pearson writes 
Are in Daily expectation of y® Arcanians coming to fight y® 


5 T. 70/1463. 
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Cabessterra People w% if they beat there will be a glorious time 
both for Slaves & Gold.® 


York Island Rio Sherbro 224 Aug. 1706 John Clark writes— 
The Country people clean their Wood & bring it to y® Island, 
being in great want of Goods. 


Cabo Corso Castle—Sr. Dalby Thomas writes October 5, 1706 

The Warrs are like to be at an end, y° ffettera of Aquaffo coming 
down with y® Cufferoes has Destroyed Aquaffo & beaten them out 
of the Country. 

The ffanteens have been at Sabo & burnt sevi!! Crooms 

So that y® Waterside fellows seem as if their destruction was 
at hand. 


Cabo Corso Castle—15 Jan. and 7 March 1707/8 Messrs. Chas. 
Hayes, John Chaigneau and William Hickes write 

That the ffanteens have routed y* Saboers, ffenters & Cabes- 
terraes, Cutt off y° King of Saboes head & taken Ahenico Pompa 
King of Fetue Prisoner. .. . 

In their Letter of 7 March they write 

That y® Cufferoes & Arkanians have been routed by y*® Cabes- 
teraes. ... 

The Queen of Fetue dares not to take possession of her Country 
for fear of the Cabesteraes. 

The Wars make provisions very scarse & dead & Corn hardly 
to be had at any rate. 
Accra 29 February 1707/8 

The King of Quamboe being Turbulent & often ingaged in War 
is a great hindrance to Trade. 
Gambia 29 December 1707 Agent John Snow writes 

Has had a pallaver w y King of Barra who stopt y Water & 
boats coming to y® Island y® Pallaver cost 100 bars. 
Cabo Corso Castle 14 January 1707/8 Samuel Eyles (writer) advises 

That y* Natives are a proud & Morose people, & (its his opinion) 
they may be Led, but will not be Drove to anything they can help. 
Cabo Corso Castle 2 Ires of 29th & 1 of 30 July 1708 from Sr. 


Dalby Thomas. 
When a Chief is removed he carryes of his Stock of Utensils & 


provisions with him they being all his own. 
Cabo Corso Castle 22 (23 and 25) October, 1708 Sr. Dalby Thomas 
writes. 
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The Ashantees bring their teeth 300 Miles & for sake of Carriage 
Cut the Largest, Desires to know if they are the Less in Vallue.® 


Cabo Corso Castle 12** September 1709 Sr. Dalby Thomas writes. 
Some More Ashantees are Come to Cape Coast and Some are 
Gone to the Mine for Salt.” 


Cabo Corso Castle 22 October 1709 Sr. Dalby Thomas writes. 
There has never been a Sugar Cane in the Comp**® Grounds. 
But the Blacks have Many years had them Grow in Plenty. .. . 
The Natives have had Indigo Growing among them time out of 
Mind and make as Good a Dye w** it as any that comes from the 
East Indies. .. . 
The Kings of y® Country are Civil when in Distress but Never 
requite a kindness. 


Whydah 31 Jan. and 13 March 1709/10 from William Hickes. 

Desires when you send a Ship not to forgett to send a ffyne 
Leymeter, a hat and ffeather and Scarlett Cloak for the King who 
is 14 years old.’ 


York Fort Rd. Sherbrow 8 June 1713 Mr. John Clark. 

An Inland people called pholas who Live as far as Gambia and 
have often attempted to Trade to Sherbrow but hindred by the 
Natives there have this Year taken y® Country of Cursa, w*" is 
three days Journey from Sherbrow, and if they force theyr Way 
thither, the Trade will be very Considerable to what it has been.® 


Messrs. Seth ‘Pum | 
Cape Coast Castle 16 July 1713 James Phipps }write 
Robert Blean 
Have laid in a Stock of Salt for the Ashantee Trade. . . 
The Natives Understand False Coral, and Can harden Wax in 
Imitation of it. 


Tantumquerry 28t" May 1713 Mr. Francis Glisson writes 

The Unquinas Stealing Some people from Quanza the head 
Cabash'. at Tantumquerry he has resolv’d to fight them, which 
has been a hindrance to Trade.'° 


6 T. 70/5, pp. 6, 26, 30, 31. 
7 Ibid., p. 7. 

8 Ibid., p. 26. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

10 Tbid., p. 31. 
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Gambia 28th, January 1714/5 from David Francis. 

The King of Barra has taken a brigantine belonging to Coll° 
Writt of Carolina and a Snow belonging to Mr. Bowles a Merchant 
in Deale. The Brigantine’s Negroes rose upon them and the people 
belonging to y* Snow being Sick, the people belonging to y® King 
Seized on y® Vessel and run her ashore. 

York Fort R° Sherbrow 29** January 1714/15 from Richard Smith 

There is no King at Sherbrow; but every Town demands a Cole. 


Whidah 34 June 1716 from David Welch and W®. Branston 
The Kings of Whidah & Jacquine are at War with one another 
and will not suffer Traders to go through each other’s Country. 


Gore 
Cape Coast Castle 26t* October 1716 Messrs. Pains bows 
Blane 
Hear the Ackims have Intercepted the Ashantee Traders on a 
report of their King’s Death, w* will put a Stop to Trade." 


Messrs. Phipps 
Cabo Corso Castle Dec. 23, 1721 Dodson wt 
Boye 
Slaves likely to come down to the Coast in plenty, from the 
Battle said to be lately fought by the Ashantees in which They 
have got the Victory. 


Dodson 
Boye 
Ashantees resort much to Cape Coast—their chief demand is 
a 
King of Ashantee sent a Messenger to trade with them—but 
want sortable Goods & Salt especially. 
Gambia June 6, 1723 Mr. Willey writes—&c* upon—will make the 
2 Jam* Negros Overseers of that Plantation... . 
The Two Jamaica Blacks work well but the Gins are slight— 
hope next year to send a large parell of clean Cotton. 


Gambia June y* 6 1723 Mr. Orfeur writes 

Has discoursed y® Heads of the Merchants about opening a 
Trade thither (Gallam) who promise to carry a White Man up 
with them & bring him back—they say their mines are very rich & 
they have many Slaves. : 


uT, 70/6, pp. 36 and 39. 


Cape Coast Castle Aug. 31, 1722 Messrs Phipps me 
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Whydah Aug. 9, 1723 Mabyn 
Barlow 
About Cotton—Whydah Cloths made at Lucamee where no 
White Men ever were. 


Messrs. Baldwyn 
pit 


Cape Coast Castle March 5, 1723/4 Rice 
Wingfield 
Cloths in imitation of those made at Whydah are not approved 
by the Natives. 


Sierraleone April 7, 1725 Mr. Colin Hay writes. 

Have a great quantity of Beans sent by the Northampton which 
are of no use Rice being what the Negros intirely live on—so propose 
to send the Beans to Cape Coast. 


Gambia Sep’. 14, 1725 Messrs. Plunkett rr 


Messrs. Tinker 
fit 


Drummond 
Rogers 


Cannot make up the Palaver with the King of Parra who is too 
powerfull for them.” 


Cabo Corso Castle 

In Lre of 28 March 1708 St Dalby Writes— 
That on y® 20 Ditto there was a Riseing on Board y® Mary Brig* 
(Hired by Mr. Chester of Antiqua), In which were Drowned 30 
Men & 3 Women Slaves & 3 Dead of their Wounds, Occasioned by 
the Carelessness of y® Men, And the Brigantine not being provided 
for Defence agt such a Cargo of Negros. 


Gambia—Agent John Snow 

In Lre 14 June 1708 Snow writes of a meeting by his Garrison, 
and “That y® Negros seeing this disturbance Took Advantage of it, 
And y*® Master of Gillifree sent him word that the King of Barra 
demanded 40 or 50 Barrs worth of Goods, Which tho an unreason- 
able Demand, And with as little Cause as ye Demand of y® Mutineers 
yet it must be pay’d. At foot of his Lre he sends an Accot of Goods 
demanded by . . . Mr. of Gillifree. 

Goods demanded by y* Master of y* Gillifree for y* King of 
Barra Vizt 


2 T. 70/7, pp. 34, 51, 56, 57, 62, 68, and 111. 


22 
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2 Buccaneers 20 

2 P*. Fustian 12 

8 Iron Barrs 8 
barre 40 

For Himselfe 

8 brass Basons 4 

4 Iron Barrs 4 
Barrs 48 


ABSTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM SEPTEMBER 30, 1707 


Cabo Corso Castle 16 April 1709 

S' Dalby Thomas Writes— 

Has turn’d out Mr. Phripp at Commenda for Trusting Jn° 
Cabbess Two Much Contrary to Orders. .. . 

In his Stead St Dalby has placed Mr. Paston (Tho useless 
enough) Who was removed from Agga, The Natives Imposeing 
upon Us, But upon their Submission St Dalby has sent down one 
Georg Taylor to keep up the Factory. 


Cabo Corso Castle October 28, 1710 

(Sr. Dalby writes of his plan suggested to the factors of allowing 
them for a time to trade with the 10 p men if they maintained the 
present charges of their forts or factories.) 

Mr. Crabb of Commenda Excused it as pretending want of 
Stock, but in Truth I think him not fitt for it, & John Cabbess is 
too Cunning for him. 

Annamaboe & Agga are by the 10 p Ct Men too much subjected 
to the Natives. . . 

Capt. Aspden of Tantum querry was not sent thither so much 
for a Trade, as to gett Quanza to be hearty to us, to prevent the 
Fanteens playing their Roguish Tricks on us, and I think it pretty 
well Answered the end. 


Cape Coast Castle 26th Jany. 1743 

Messrs. Seth Grosvenor & James Phipps write— 

We thought it convenient for her (the Elizabeth’s) dispatch 
to send her to Whidah for the Gent there to put on board her one 
hundred Slaves under the Notion of bringing them up for your 
Castles use to prevent paying the Exorbitant Customs there “— 


13 Public Record Office, T. 70/2. 
“ T, 70/2. 
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Cape Coast Castle 6t* October 1713 

Messrs. Seth Grosvenor, James Phipps and Robert Bleau write— 

There being some differences betwixt the Countries of Unguina 
and Quamboe, the latter took the opportunity of Coming upon the 
Unguina (in the night time) that were down with us at Shidoe a 
Trading with a great Number of People in arms, and intirely 
destroyed the place, killed some People and to our great Grief, 
carried off all your Honors Effects that were in the Factory house 
amounting to about five hundred pounds, besides the loss of a good 
trade, which has disappointed us in dispatching the Royall Africa 
according to expectation. 


York Fort Rd. Sherbro 9t® November 1713 
Mr. John Clark writes— 

I was obliged to put him (William Sell, a farmer Serj.) in Irons 
to prevent his murdering a free woman, w* had proved a dangerous 
Consequence and put your Honors to vast Charges to make up such 
Palavars.'® 


Royall Anne Gambia River Aprill 22 1714—Capt. William Cook and 
Mr. Richard Gibbs write 

When the John Gally came from Portadally the reason of her 
coming from thence Wee wrote yo Honors in our last by Capt. 
Drayson in the John and Thomas and the John Gally wanting a 
large Number of Negroes to Compleat him which if staid but two 
days more might have been fully Compleated and his Coming 
away left a great many Slaves unpaid for, for which reason I was 
obliged to send the Sloop with the Alcaid and Goods to Pay for 
them and to gett more Slaves: but this day the Sloop arrived from 
Portadally and brings us Intelligence that the King has altered his 
friendship, and tells Mr. Mackenzie who is Second y* he will not 
take the price as Agreed for because the Ship went away and did 
not pay for them, for that reason he will have his own price, and 
keeps Mr. Mackenzie as Prisoner, till his Slaves are paid for: the 
Goods that he will have is Silver, large Corrall, Powder and Shott, 
but large Quantities of Silver & Corrall, So what wee shall doe with 
him Wee cannot as yet tell.!” 


Same as above—24 July 1714 
The John Gally was obliged to stay there (Portodally) near 
three Mo’. before he could End with y* King.* 


6 Tbid., p. 16. 
16 Tbid., p. 29. 
17'T. 70/3, p. 56. 
18 Tbid., p. 57. 
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Charles Fort Annamaboe 20 June 1715 from Capt. Peter Holt. 

Mr. Logan would not take any notice of y*° Pawns tho there is no 
factory upon y*® Coast that Can live without it or differ with their 
best Traders, I have many times since my Coming here taken half 
y° Goods given for a Slave (after they have been Carryed out into 
y® town & brought back) & given money for them to oblige y* 
traders for y® Owners of y* Slaves that bring them out of the Country 
seldom Come into the Castles themselves, the Waterside People 
not Suffering them, & when y* Goods are Carried out into Town, the 
Owner wanting some other Goods than the Trader has got for him, 
to Oblige them such things must be done.'® 


James Fort in Gambia River Aug. 30, 1715 

Mr. David Francis writes 

I would Desire your Honors to give me an Account in your next 
of the former Customs allowed to the King’s and their Subjects in 
this River, I haveing the last month past had great Disputes of the 
paying Custom of the Fort for two Years to the King of Barra. 


Cape Coast Castle—Nov. 2, 1725 Messrs. Phipps &ca. 
Mr. Wingfield removed from Succondee, where he has p a stop 
to the Trade by his Palavers with the Natives.” 


Cape Coast Castle—Sept. 30, 1721— 

Messrs. Phipps, Dodson & Boye write 

There was severall Goods on board y* Cape Coast Sloop being 
the remains of her trading Cargo at Annamaboe many whereof are 
stole by the Natives, & others have rec’ damage by the Salt Water, 
as well as the Corn Mr. Rice put on board, being Ninety Two 
Chests; Ten of the Slaves have been taken up by the Towns people 
which we are afraid will be all that is to be expected of the Seventeen; 
the others missing have had time enough to make their escape to 
some distant part, if not otherwise mett with by those who think it 
their Interest to conceal them; It would be a very unaccountable 
history, that Thirteen men & four boy Slaves should attempt to 
rise upon Seven White Men, was it not that it seems they were all 
out of Irons by y® Master’s (Capt. Wilson’s) orders.”! 


Cape Coast Castle April y*® 22 1722. 
Capt. Hearsease writes vzt 
I left Rio Sierraleone y* 21st Feb”, & arrived at Cape Mensurado 
19 Tbid., p. 144. 


20 T. 70/4, p. 10. 
21 Ibid., p. 22. 
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y® 27%, my sickness being so increased that I almost despaired of 
recovery, where I sent Mr. William Allen on shore, with directions 
to cultivate a friendship with the Natives, and endeavour to discover 
what dying Woods were there, and particularly what I had shewn 
your Honours, but thro’ the inadvertancy of the Chief Mate, who 
had taken directions from Capt. Minzers, the Boat & all the People 
were seized on by the Natives, & a quantity of Goods demanded by 
the King for their redemption, which was paid them, and then the 
Natives demanded more, this unfortunate accident being likely to 
occasion such a charge to the Company, and such loss of time to the 
Ship, was so great an affliction to me, that in my weak condition I 
had much ado to support myself, and thus incapable of acting 
anything, I could only give my advice, and directions what method 
to pursue, for the recovery of the boat, and Men with the least 
charge possible, w*® had so good effect that We recovered the Men, 
but could not the Boat. I know not what orders Capt. Minzers 
had given his Mate, nor what induced him to venture on shore, my 
design was only that Mr. Wm. Allen should trust himself, and if 
he had been taken alone, the Boat being armed might have relieved 
him, or at least a very small matter as a Hatt or two would have 
bought his redemption, and if after all he had been left, it would 
only have been the loss of one of the Company’s Factors for some 
small time, who might have been serviceable to the Company in 
his discoverys during his stay there.” 


Gambia Aug 9 1722. 

Mr. Glynn writes— 

I beg leave to acq'. Your Honours that I am not extreamly well 
satisfyed with the Acc* I have mett with from those persons that 
had the management of the Portadally & Gunn Coast affairs, partic- 
ularly that of Portodally; Mr. Ramsey has never given in any 
Acct of the place, or in what manner the Palavera was made up 
with the King. He says in general the King was very well pleased 
with the present made him, & told him he wanted to make Trade 
with the English Comp®. because the French had nothing to trade 
with; and that he had no Palavera with ye Comp?. Yet at the same 
time some of his Officers talked of a Note for ( ) Slaves due from 
the Comp* which was not given up, or suffered to be talked of any 
more at that time, and as soon as the Presents were received, and the 
Kings Trade made there was an Embargo laid on all the Goods then 
on shore, and the King would borrow them by force. some talk 


2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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there was also of seizing on Mr. Ramsey if he went any more on 
shore, which he had advise of & prevented it. And 2 or 3 Months 
since our Vessell was there; a Portuguese who had borrowed money 
from the fort was seized & his Slaves taken from him, because they 
heard he was trading with the Comp** mony, all which looks as if 
the Palavera stood, as it did before Mr. Ramsey went there.” 


Gambia, Aug*t 9*, 1722. 

Messrs. Glynn, Ramsey & Wiley write— 

When Mr. Ramsey was at Portendally settling the Trade with 
the King of Bayoall, after he had made him the handsome presents 
allotted for him, Mr. Ramsey says in return he made him a present 
of 4 Slaves as usuall, 3 for himself & one for Mr. Orfeur who was 
with him, but the King leaving the Port that night, the Ferbro or 
head minister disposed of them otherways & desired Mr. Ramsay 
to take his four Slaves that was on board the Clarendon in lieu 
thereof. Mr. Ramsay returned those 4 Slaves here & the Portuguese 
had them.** 


Cape Coast Castle 30 June 1729 

Messrs. Brathwaite & Cruikshakk write 

And wee have now the Pleasure to Acquaint Your Hon" that 
Since our last wee have obliged the Accra Towns People to discharge 
A K 11 — — of a Debt Contracted, by them in the Time of Mr. 
Duport and wee doubt not wee shall be able to recover the Re- 
mainder of that Debt, in the Next Salt Season those People having 
no other way to pay it but in that Commodity, and which is indeed 
more for Your Hon™ Advantage than if it was paid in Gold, as 
there is a Profitt of 100 P Cent, and upwards on the Sale of the 

The County of Cuifferoe which is the Key of Ashantee, and the 
Path by which their Trade is brought to the Waterside, being now 
in the Hands of Intuifferoe, who is under great Obligations to Your 
Hon*™ for the Protection given him in Your Fort, at Succondee, 
some Years Ago, when he was expelled his Country, by the Ashantee 
in Acknowledgment whereof, he sent to us one of his Principal Offi- 
cers with the Jaw Bone of one of his Enemies (according to the 
Custom of this Country) to Notifie his Victory, and Assure us of 
the Continuance of his Friendship, in Token whereof he sent us 
down about 60 of his Captives Signifying at the Same Time that 
he had ordered his Subjects to bring their Trade to us, and had 


8 Tbid., p. 30. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 
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prohibited all Commerce with the Dutch, against whome he is very 
much incensed.” 


James Fort Rio Gambia Febry 27 1729/30 

Messrs. Rogers & Stibbs write. 

And as a further Instance of their being thoroughly satisfied 
with our Administration, wee have received from Different Kings 
of the Country Seven of the Comp* runaway Slaves returned us as 
Assurances of their Friendship, which Runn away in Mr. Peppers 
Time for Mall Treatment.”6 


Whydah 28 May 1730 

Mr. Brathwaite writes 

And my good Offices were so acceptable to the Accras & Aquam- 
boes between whome I made the inclosed Articles of peace, that I 
received a very gratefull Acknowledgement from both Partys & 
presents in all to the value of £100 which I hope your Hon" will 
be pleased to bestow upon me for that Service.” 


Gambia 25 April 1732 

Ant®. Rogers Esq’. Gov". writes 

This goes by your Hon™ Ship the Boneta Mr. Thos. Carse 
Master which arrived the 26 Ulto. & after having been near 12 
Months upon the Voyage from Gambia brought us no more than 
about a Tun of Teeth Two of Mallaguetta & 52 Slaves most of 
them Small & half dead with Fluxes, of which Distemper they 
buried 18 before they came in & 6 more soon after.” 


Cape Coast Castle 16 June 1732. 

Messrs. Brathwaite & Peake write 

“‘by the last advices which came by a Dutch Ship to the Mine, 
we hear the King of Dahomy has destroyed Jaquin & the Dutch 
Factory there, so now the Dutch are routed from thence.” * 


Whidah Apr. 28, 1735 

Mr. Wyat writes— 

Mr. Whitaker left no Account behind him but of twenty Slaves 
lent to the King of Whydah to resettle him at the Town of Sabe.® 


% Idid., p. 42. 
% Ibid., p. 52. 
27 Tbid., p. 57. 
28 Tbid., p. 69. 
29 Ibid., p. 70. 
0 Thid., p. 83. 
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Dec. 20th 1738—Mr. James Hope writes—Cape Coast Castle re 

an inspection of the forts in the neighbourhood 
Dec. 20th 1738—Mr. James Hope writes—Cape Coast Castle 

re an inspection of the forts in the neighbourhood 

And many of your Cabosheers had been dead for sometime and 
those who succeeded them had neither been paid their usual Dashees 
(or presents) upon being appointed, nor their pay, for which reasons 
they sided with the Dutch against your Honours Interest, so far that 
there was not one path free for the Traders to come to any of your 
Leewards Forts: . . . there being nothing in your warehouses at 
present, but a few woolens for which the natives wont so much as 
give you a Fowl nor thank you were they to have them in a present. 

Theres scarce Slaves at your own Forts sufficient to do the daily 
work necessary at them, so I was obliged to hire Hammock Men 
all the way, there being no possibility of coming by Sea the Current 
running so strong to Leeward and the Sea so very bad for a long 
time together, that there was no safety in either going of or coming 
on shoar, many Canoes being over sett in attempting it that the 
Blacks themselves chuse to walk all the way as run the chance 
of Sea.*! 


Cape Coast Castle 
Messrs. Somers, Gregory & Mills write—May 20, 1739— 

re a debt of 80 Ounces which Dahomey asserts is owing him by 
the Royal African Company 

Your Hon". will please to consider Dahomey not only as the 
most absolute but as the greatest Tyrant in Africa, to which may 
be added a great deal of Art and particular genius beyond almost 
any man X in the world, all this considered we have thought most 
advisable to desire six months more from him in expectation of 
your Hon™. orders at the period of which we must pay him without 
any delay lest a panyar of the Hon>!’ Companys Slaves Sho’. be 
made if nothing worse.” 


Cape Coast Castle Mar. 8, 1738. 

re Mr. Hope’s conduct in relation to the affairs of Mrs. Phipps, 
deceased. 

You Censure James Hope for his Conduct in relation to Mrs. 
Phipps’s Affairs After her Death, by reason that it was Iniquitous & 
wou’d Involve The Company Probably in Palavers, To w* we 
beg Leave To Ans‘ as follows, Upon the Twentieth Ultimo, W”. 


% Tbid., p. 99. 
® Jbid., p. 113. 
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Lea Jn° Cope & Dr. Crichton, the Persons Impower’d by Mr. Lister 
& his Wife, to Enquire into the Deceas’d Mrs. Phipps’s Affairs here, 
Conven’d the Caboceers of this Town, Together Wt Eccoo, Your 
Hon™ Linguist at Succondee, who is the nearest Relation to the 
Deceas’d: Strict Enquiry was Made into the Severall Steps taken 
by James Hope in those Affairs, w°® he is Charg’d with As Un- 
warrantable, such as, Clandestinely opening the Grave & riffling 
the Dead, whipping the Friends & Relations to Extort Confessions 
from them & his having mony & effects in his hands, belonging to 
the Dec‘ to a Great Value. As to the first, the Caboceers, & Eccoo 
inform’d that he (Eccoo) & Mungo (another near Relation of the 
Deceas’d) because of the small Quantity of Gold that Appear’d 
to be in the Possession of Mrs. Phipps at her Death Apprehend’d, 
that a Great Deal had been burid there with her by her Servants 
in Order as they (Ecoo & Mungo) Suspect’d, when the ground 
shou’d at anytime be Open’d to bury a White Man, that the S84 
Gold was Intend’d to be Stole Away. to remove w% Suspicion they 
(Ecoo & Mungo) beg’d that the Grave Might be Open’d, in Order 
to Inspect into the Cofin; upon w** James Hope Consult’d the 
Caboceers, whether or not they Apprehend’d any Pallaver might 
Ensue upon such an Action? They Assur’d him that there was no 
Danger Or Reason To Dread any Troublesome Consequence to 
result therefrom. After Receiving that Asurance he Gave Per- 
mission to Open the Grave, w*" was Accordingly Done in Presence 
of the S4 Eccoo & Mungo, & the Caboceers of this Town & what Gold 
they Took from the Corpse, was brought by Eccoo & Mungo & 
Deliver’d by them to James Hope. At the same time James Hope 
gave Positive Orders, that No Person, white or Black, belonging 
to the Company shou’d Be Present At such Opening or meddle with 
Anything that belong’d to the Dec’. The Caboceers & Eccoo 
further Inform’d as to the 24 that he (Eccoo) & Mungo Likewise 
Desir’d, that 3 of the Deceas’d’s Servants shou’d be taken into 
Custody & Whipt, Particularly her Key Keeper, who, they Believ’d, 
were Privy to the Abstracting a Large Quantity of Gold. This 
Mr. Hope was also so Cautious in as to Take the Caboceers Opinion, 
before he wou’d Proceed in it & upon their Informing him, that it 
was a thing Customary, he Order’d the S4 Servants to be Gently 
Whip’d, but as they made no Discovery they were Dismiss’d.* 


83 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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Grosvenor 
Cape Coast Castle, Aprill 1, 1713. Phipps fi Edward Chester 
Blean 
They sent a Company’s Ship to Whidah for slaves without 
success—“She being obliged to return here again to prevent the 
Exorbitant Customes that’s paid there to the King and Cabbishers, 
if Cleared from thence.’ *4 


Cape Coast Castle, June 10, 1714 from James Phipps 

Robert Blean 
. . . There is a Small Girle Slave on Board y® Woosley which was 
presented to Mr. Joseph Stookes, chief Mate, by a Cabbash’. at 
Abigga, a place to Leeward of y*® River Vulture where he was Sent 
in the Boat Trading. . . .* 


York Fort Rd. Sherbrow 29 Janry. 1714/15 from Richard Smith. 
. . . The River is not Settled as yet, Neither have they made any 
King of Sherbrow but every Town demanding a Cole as wee pass up 
the River, So that they make themselves all Kings.” . . .*6 


Cape Coast Castle, 234 March 1714 from Messrs. Gerrord Gore, 
James Phipps & Robert Blean 

. . . Wee Cannot give your Honors any other Answer as to the 
Debts Due from the Natives than what Wee have already Advised, 
and it was to little Purpose to Continue them from time to time 
upon the Books, there having been many Revolutions in the Coun- 
tries and Kingdoms that stand Indebted for the severall Sums, and 
for Instance the King of Aquassoe stands Indebted MLS 78,,7,,3 
The present King lives upon the Charity of the Dutch at Shuma to 
whom he is also Indebted and has not a Slave to wait on him and 
there is no Tracing the Relations of Preceeding Kings and except 
the Queen & Country of Fettue who pay little now and then in 
Corn there can be nothing recovered of the rest Viz‘. Saboe King 
and Country of Fettue, King and Country of Arcania Cabb™. of 
Arcania. . . .*” 

* T. 70/3, p. 35. 

% Ibid., p. 65. 

% Thid., p. 89. 

7 Tbid., p. 100. 


Seth Poo | 
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CoMMENDA Fort Diary 
Nov. 4, 1714. 
We are Inform’d y* Cufferoes are In armes and have fallen on 
some of Jn° Cabess’s Croomes y™ upon Jn° has sent Antebenine an 
Atkantee Cabb* q° Lives here To make up all Differences. 


10 (Nov. 1714) 

Arrived here some Ashantee Traders & acquaint me there are 
more in y® Warsaw Countrey on their way hither but are affraid 
of Comeing forward because of y* Cufferoes q° at present are in 
Armes against Jn° Cabess. But Jn® has promised not to make any 
Disturbance on his part till ye Traders are gone y" he Designs to 
fight y™ 
20 (Nov. 1714) 

This morning Jn° Cabess aquainted me that Antebenine y°® 
Ashantee Cabbt had sent him word that he had made up all pallavers 
with y* Cufferoes & will be down here himself in a day or Two The 
Termes are for Jn° To pay 2 Bendys and a fall Sheep One Bendy 
qre of he has paid with y° fall sheep But y* Thing is so very Easy 
I am very dubious y™ of however I have spoke to y® Messing™ q° 
Relates y® same way qt Notwithstanding is no Argument for y° 
Truth of it for I have found that there is never a Black here abouts 
but must say whatever Jn° Bids them so that I cannot be Certain 
of y® Truth of any thing that’s Told Me—Nay y* Comp* Own 
Slaves dare not tell me qt they know by all Jn® Roguery were it 
never so great is Conceald. 


Feb. 23, 1714/5 

This Day Arrived some Ashantee Traders accompanyd by a 
Messing’ from y® King of Ashantee To Tell me that The Ways for 
Trade were Stopt by the Cufferoes on Jn° Cabess’s Accot & Till 
Jn° made up that pallaver qt was y® Occasion thereof We Coud 
expect no trade here. The said King has Returnd Jn° a present 
of a Sheep with four Horns yt he sent him—With this Word That 
he must first Make up his pallavers y* are y® Occasion of the Ways 
being Stopt and q” they were open for Trade he might find them & 
him Ready to Receive, his present. He also sent word to y® 
Cufferoes that if it’s their fault that the pallaver is not made up 
he will oblige them to accept of any Termes. This The Messenger 
Told the Cufferoes in his way hither q° he Says are Ready to make 
it up but Still Insist on their former demands, y‘ is 3 Bendys & as 
many fatted Sheep qre of There is one Paid. 
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April 5, 1715 

In time of the Cuifferoe wars Bumbo Cudgeo a Cuifferoe man 
Pawnd his Wife at Elmina & went himself to Akim qn after the 
Warr Returning & wanting money to Redeem her Askd Apeo 
Cousine to Jn° Cabess to Lend him some But he not being Able 
To Advance so much money at that time and Yet willing to Oblige 
him, Took a Boy formerly given him to keep By a Cuifferoe man 
at the Beginning of the said Warr, and pawnd him for six pees to 
a man of Cape Coast called Cansue & therewith Redeem’d the 
said Woman at Elmina. Sometime afterw** Fanee—Sister to 
Stoockomee being at Cape Coast Saw the Boy & knowing him Gave 
him to Mr. Phipp to keep in the Castle Lest he might be again 
Stole or Sold by his Master & being then Sure to Receive him after 
the pallavers were over;— When, the Cuifferoes Comeing to demand 
the People as Women & Children &c q™ they had given the Gent? 
to protect in time of the warrs—also demanded this Boy q™ Mr. 
Phipp in Respect the Boy was a pawn deny’d to Deliver till the 
money was paid. But the Cuifferoes being very uneasy and Impor- 
tunate the Gent" Sent to Jn° Cabess their Own Boy Intim & Bawffoe 
a Cuifferoe man Desireing his Cusine Appeo to Redeem the Boy 
q™ he had unjustly pawn’d. But Jn° wowd hearken to Nothing 
and beat them Both out of his Town with contempt q’ upon they 
Return’d & Told the Gent" how he had Treated them & Represented 
now much all the Cufferoes were affected with the Boys Rem in 
Iron To q* the Gent® Answerd they Might Take what Satisfaction 
of Jn° they Cowld q* was the occasion of the first Difference—After 
qt Jn° Redeemed & Return’d the Boy but Not till His Mother had 
Stab’d herself for want of her Sone q‘ is also a pallaver on Jn° and 
the Occasion of the Continuance of this. However they have 
Ended all pallavers and in considderation of the Wrong done by 
Jn° he has paid them 4 Bendys qre of part is to be sent to y® King 
of Ashantee for his Trouble therein. 

I have seen them take fetish & show Each other all marks of 
Friendship and Heard them Renounce all pallavers and Demands 
on Each other. ... Note Jn° Cabess at the makeing of this 
pallaver abundantly show’d by his Equivocations and false pal- 
lavers, His Unwillingness to compose the Difference & Bent Inclina® 
to Turbulence & I coud heartily wish the Cuifferoes were either 
altogether Rowted or Enjoy’d the peaceable possession of their 
Countrey for they are at present onely a Scatterd Nation harrassing 
their Neighbours qnever they have opportunity onely Liveing by 
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plunder & Roguery q‘ will never Do Right where they at present 
are the Trade of this place being obligd to pass that way which is 
scarce ever free of pallavers between that proud Turbulent Nation & 
Jn° Cabess’s stiff necked people. 


Aug. 4, 1715. 

Arrived here some Ashantee Traders they acquaint me that a 
great many more are on their way hither But they (sic) come 
have Onely Gold for Guns and Powder They acqnt me that those 
following have Abundance of both Gold & Teeth but no Slaves; 
what they have Caught in their Last Battel with Gingebra—A 
Country beyond Ashantee being so very Maugre & Lean that are 
not as Yet able to Undergo the fatigue of So farr a journey to be 
Vendeble when Come here. 


Sept. 14, 1715. 

This day an Ashantee man Shott himself in This Town q' 
Enquiring into find That Sometime ago Aqua one of Jn° Cabess’s 
Sones took upon him to Sell a Slave for him To the Interlopers at 
Anamaboe But haveing Brought nothing back but Rumm, This 
Ashantee man panyarrd y® Sone of the Canoeman who was partly 
Intrusted with The Sale of the Slave & Sold him to the Dutch 
qreupon The Canoeman Bringing a Pallav™ In q‘ this Ashantee 
man was found in y® Wrong—for Shame & Anger Shott himself 
hereupon,®* 


Glynn ] 
Gambia, Aug. 9, 1722 from Messrs. Ramsey 
& Willey 
. . . . Inthe Month of Oct. last Mr. Glynn had a Man Slave sent 
him as a present by the King of Geregia.” . . .* 


Extracts of letters from Whidah. 

Messrs. Somers Gregory & Mills write May 20, 1739. 

. we determined to sail the next day, but tis hardly credible 
the difficulty there is to get the people of this Country to set out on 
any expedition from their Homes, for first they must be paid three 
months advance, then they must make their Fetish as they call it, 
without which they will not stir... .” 

88 T. 70/1464. 


39 T. 70/4, p. 32. 
40 Jbid., p. 112. 
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ABSTRACT FROM THE MINUTES KEPT BY W. CHARLES ON 
BENCE ISLAND FROM APRIL, 1727 *! 


Monday, May 20, 1727 

(Some slaves were being whipped in an effort to discover the 
whereabouts of one recently escaped.) 

“at last One Begged to Speak and he would tell all, the Substance 
whereof was that it will be in Vain to Expect any Other Confession 
from them, they Only proposed their freedom and Escape, and to 
that Purpose had bound themselves Solemnly by their Fetiches 
buried in the Ground, which were to Destroy them if ever they 
Proved false to One Another, and as a Proof of his Sincerity, he 
would Discover the Place where One of these Fetiches lay hid, but 
that was all he Could, or would Say, and begg’d not to be whip’d 
any more—well, I send to the Place where he Names, and Accord- - 
ingly the Fetiche is found, my People laugh at it and take it to pieces, 
but all the Castle Slaves and Grometoes Seem afraid of it, and will 
not touch it for my Consideration, Such Superstitious Credulity 
are these People Fixed in, On the Effects of these Fetiches as they 
Call them, this was Only a few Splinters of Bamboo, in a Bundle, 
and then about five or six peices of Old Iron and Nails, all Tyed up 
with Tarred Twine, then Greased all over & put into a Canvas Bagg, 
like a Tobacco Pouch, this wrapt up and so put under Ground, I 
smiled at the Simplicity of their Beliefe, but their Fetiche men and 
Priests even persuades them into a firm beleife, that any thing 
made up by them and in their way Consecrated, or designed for a 
Fetiche, will Assuredly work good & evill Effects, as the Issue of 
what they Expect, and propose to themselves by so doing; O 
Horrid Ignorance much to be pittyed and Lamented; So many 
millions of People are unhappily Born Under its Shade, and Dye 
also without any better knowledge; The Black Cook tho a Gold 
Coast Negroe, yet Shut the Door of the Cook room, when Some of 
the People wanted to Come and throw the Fetiche into the Fire, 
Such an Influence these foolerys have Over all the Negroes, nay the 
black white Portuguese are as much afraid of them, notwithstanding 
their profession of Christianity and will not Touch nor remove a 
Fetiche for the world, they even Consult them, and in their Sickness 
make Use of the Fetiche men’s Charms and Application for Cure. 

The Smith is a most Ingenious fellow and Capable of Learning 
any thing to perfection. 


“ T. 70/1465. 
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Monday, May 27* 1727. 

Upon the King of the Bango’s Causing bring up what Rice and 
Camwood he had brought, I seemed Surprized at the Smallness of 
the Quantity, which he took Notice of, and made a long apology, 
for not bringing more wood, telling me that ever Since he was here, 
all his people have been busy in their Lengares, and that till all the 
Rice is in the Ground, it is not possible for them to go about any 
Other business, that he Only now Came to see me, and brought me 
what wood he had, and some Rice with a Small Tooth a present, 
but that he was resolved to Use all his endeavours to get what wood 
he Could, and hoped he should Prevail on all his people to go up 
the Country and to Cutt it, as soon as they had done sowing their 
Rice, and necessity Obliges them to mind it, for they hardly Sow 
more than just enough for their wants, very little to spare for a 
Market, Such is the natural lazyness of all the People of this River 
in generall # 


ABSTRACTS IN RE SIERRE LEONE 


Satyrday Aug, 31, 1728. 

re Seniora Maria (the head of a tribe) (“indeed she is a woman 
of admirable good sense, & upon sundry occasions, I have heard her 
argue & talk on trade & the Interest of the Country, very solidly & 
serious’’) 4 


Friday, Sept. 6. 1728. 

... “It was about Sun sett before Capt. Stockwell could get up 
his anchor, in order to new birth, & when up, the vessell swung to 
her other anchor, which made the people on shore Conclude we 
were going away, & thereupon we were alarm’d w grievious Crys 
and Lamentations from the Shore, being the Mothers & women in 
pain for their Sons & Relations, the Grometo Prisoners on board, 
at the same time loudly begging me to land them, for the people 
on shore were going to fire upon us.” .. . 

“T hail’d the Shore with the speaking trumpet, & told Zachary 
(the head of the tribe) if they did not immediately leave off firing, 
I would hang all the prisoners on board; the poor man reply’d in a 
most mournfull tone, & beg’d of me to land his Sons (as he call’d 
them all) for that he could not hinder the white men from firing.“ 


@ T, 70/1465. 

48 This is from an abstract of most material occurrences in the district of 
Sierra Leone. T. 70/1467. 

“ This was a quarrel between the officer of the African Company and some 
private traders. T. 70/1467. 
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Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1729 

There is at present a great Number of Slaves at this place, the 
people being at war with those of Baffoe where the Malagrieta us’d 
formerly to be bought in plenty, but the people of Cetera Crew 
make daily Inroads upon them, & bring off many Slaves, which is 
the reason of their plenty, & also of the Scarcity of Malangueta, of 
which Commodity I have yet seen none * 


Friday 24 (August 1750) 
Observed a Party of People in the Town of Bossu, with their 
Musquets Clubbed, a Signal of Peace among the Blacks. 


To the King’s most Excellent Majesty 
May it please your Majesty 

In obedience to your Majesty’s Commands signified to us by a 
Letter from his Grace the Duke of Newcastle dated the 12th of May 
last we have perused the Memorial presented to your Majesty by 
Mr. Bulfinch Lamb and have discoursed with him concerning the 
Letter which he lately delivered to your Majesty, as from the 
Emperor of Pawpaw in Africa. 

We have also consulted upon this matter with the Royal African 
Company, & with the separate Traders to Africa, & have been 
attended by some Commanders of Ships & others, who have lately 
frequented the Coast of that Countrey. 

Where upon we beg leave to represent to your Majesty that 
both the African Company & separate Traders believe the said 
Letter not to be genuine, and therefore we cannot be of Opinion, 
that any Return should be made to it. But on the other hand it is 
admitted by the Royal African Company, that the aforesaid Mr. 
Lamb did bring down 80 Slaves to Whidaw from the Emperor of 
Pawpaw; and as we do believe that 40 of them may have been sent 
by that Emperor as a Present to Your Majesty; we humbly conceive 
that the Produce of the said 40 Slaves, which is lodged in the hands 
of the Royal African Company should be laid out in a proper 
Present to be returned from Your Majesty to the Emperor of Paw- 
paw, with such an addition to it as your majesty shall think con- 
venient; & that this Present together with the Black Man, who is 
called Adomo Oroonoco Tomo, should be sent back to Africa on 
board any one of Your Majesty’s Men of War which may be ordered 
for that Coast; and the Commander may receive proper Instruc- 


“This is from a “Diary of Minute Occurrences and Transactions in the 
District of Sierra Leone.”’ T. 70/1467. 
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tions for conducting this affair in such a manner as may be most 
conducive to your Majesty’s Honour & the Benefit of your Subjects 
trading to that Coast. 

We further think that to promote the Commerce of this Nation 
in Africa, it may be convenient a Letter should be wrote to the said 
Emperor of Pawpaw by one of your Principal Secretarys of State, 
by this Board, in which he should be made acquainted with your 
Majesty’s good Will towards him: That your Majesty has received 
his Present of Slaves, and accepts his Offers of friendship ard good 
Correspondence made on his part by your Subject Mr. Lamb; and 
that your Maj’*” returns his Servant, Adomo Oroonoco Tomo safe 
to his hands, accompanied with the aforesaid Present, desiring at 
the same time, that he would give your Majesty’s Subjects all 
possible protection and encouragement to carry on their trade in 
his territorys. 

As to Mr. Bulfinch Lambe, since there is reason to doubt whether 
the Letter he delivered your Majesty was genuine, we are humbly 
of Opinion, that neither the Present nor the Black should be 
intrusted to his care, but that he should be left at liberty to return 
to Africa, or otherwise to dispose of himself, as he shall think proper. 
Whitehall 6th T. PELHAM 

July 1731 M. BLADEN 
P. DorMINIQUE 
Ja. BRUDENELL “* 


RIcHARD GRAVES TO (CounciIL AT Cape Coast) 
James Fort Accra April 3, 1742. 


It seems Apocho among the rest of the pretences for this Warr 
with the Ackims says it was to serve the Quomboos who were drove 
out of their Country by the Ackims; and he says he will now do all 
he can to serve the Danes because they Assisted the Quomboos, 
and now he says that he knows the Dutch were principally con- 
cerned in hireing that Warr upon the Quomboos, and that the 
English were Neuter in it. If these are his Sentiments I don’t see 
that if there doth come any Trade thro’ him to this place but we 
shall have as fair or rather a better Chance than the Dutch (If the 
place is well supplyed.) 

We are pretty sure that Apocho is at Banquendens Croom, where 
he hath been some time, and that he hath Dispersed severall parties 
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of his people all about the Ackim, Quomboo and Aroffoo Countrys 
with Orders to all people that may have taken any Ackims or other 
people prisoners to keep them for him and that if he hears any of 
them do sell a Slave that they have Catched since his Defeating the 
Ackims he will be reimbursed by them, he sent the same Message 
to Ningo and Tuberkoo two days ago: It is likewise Reported that 
he will be in the Quomboo Country sometime within the Compass 
of the next Boon Day which begins to-Morrow. I am also very 
well Informed that Darracoon is Dead. I acquainted you in my 
Letter of the 20th March that he was left by his people with only 
two Boys with him (to continue it): He Immediately went into a 
Bush and sent the Boys away, but one of them his Fetish Boy (a 
Quomboo born) Betrayed him to Popisaa a Quomboo Cabboceer; 
Popissaa went directly to him and told him he would now make him 
pay for what his Father had done who was the Chief Instrument of 
killing the Quomboo Country, Darracoon offered to give him a 
hundred Bendies of Gold to save his Life and offered to stay with 
him till the Money came but that would not satisfye him he did 
not want Money but Revenge and that Instant Struck off his Head: 
he afterwards would have had the rest of the Cabbooceers to join 
with him in the Action and I hear he offerred the Head to Cuntoo 
the King of Acroan but the Cabboceers and Cuntoo refused to 
have anything to doe with it, as there was not any Money with it 
their Reasons are that Apocho will require the Head when he 
hears who hath it and if he finds there is not Money with it he may 
take it in his head to make the Man in whose possession it is 
Shorter by the Head.” 


A Note on THE Back or Mr. RosBert’s LETTER TO THE 
Counci, AT Cape Coast CASTLE 


Jan. 31, 1746. Dixcove. 
Gentlemen, 

Mr. Robert’s Canoe just stopping here, I take this Opportunity 
to Acqt you, Tanda, Ancuma, Amanquow & all the Towns people 
are here drinking and firing Away, Say they will talk pallaver to 
Morrow. The Dutch Chief wants to panyar on them, and will 


not Answer my flag. 
Tuomas Bote er “* 


 T. 70/1515. 
8 Ibid. 
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Commenda Fort July the 16th 1746. 

The Pynins“ of the Fishermen of Commenda Town being 
Conveened in the Fort before James Craik Esq Chief Agent, 
Thomas Boteler Chief of the Fort, John Duncombe and Cornelius 
Grimm Winters, Were desired to declare the Ancient Customs 
regarding the use of the Landing Place of Commenda to which 
they made the following Reply. 

That the Landing place or Bay at Commenda has always been 
free to both English and Dutch Nations, And they declare they 
never knew any dispute between the Forts, concerning their Use 
or Rights of the said Bay, but that it always was Understood as 
common to both, and in regard to the Canoo Shades, they Affirm 
that the Chiefs used to alter them as they thought fitt, sometimes 
Building it in one place and sometimes in another; They further 
say when Mr. Rams was Chief of the Dutch Fort, and Mr. Besouth 
Chief of the English Fort there happen’d some dispute, between the 
Natives fishermen of both Towns, concerning the Particular Bounds 
for Landing of their Canoos, in which dispute There was two Men 
of the Dutch Town killed, but the decision of the Boundary’s 
being left by the Chiefs of both Forts to the Fishermen themselves, 
Assamah at that Time being head Man on the Dutch, and Aquaba 
on the English side, it was by them Agreed that a Stake should be 
set up on a particular spott, somewhere near about the middle 
where the Two Canoo Shades last stood, And that ever since that 
Time all that part of the Bay Lying to the Eastward of that stake, 
has retained the Name of the Dutch Landing place, As that part 
to the Westward thereof has that of the English Landing Place. 

They further say that the reason of the Forts moving there 
Shades so close to the landing place as they last stood, Was by a 
joint Agreement of the Chiefs then at the Forts, in order to prevent 
the Natives from carrying on An Illicit Trade on board of private 
ships in the Night Time. 

As a further convincing Proof of a right of the English Subjects 
landing in Common with Dutch, They Unanimously declare that 
even the Dutch fishermen, as well as themselves, always at their 
return from Fishing, used to pay a Toll or Custom to John Cabess 
The English Cabb'. of Commenda: because as they say he had 
made a purchase of the Ground from the then King of Aquaffoo. 

Writing being not in practice amongst the Natives, We before 
whom this Declaration was made, have hereunto set our hands in 


49 Pynins means “Old Men,”’ the senate of the ancient nations. 
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Testimony that the above is the True substance & Meaning of 


their Declaration. 
JAMES CRAIK 


THomMAs BOTELER 
JoHN DUNCOMBE 
CoRNELIUS Grimm 


Commenda Fort July the 16th 1746. 

Cudjoe Ackinnie an English Fisherman belonging to the English 
Town Saith as follows 

One day having been out a fishing he caught only one Fish, 
called a Cavally, which before he came ashoar He Split and Boned 
as is Customary, and on landing took his basket with the fish in it 
out of the Canoo, and set it on the Beach. 

(Here follows the story of a quarrel between him and Dutch 
over the fish.) 


July 14, 1746. 

Henry Faulkener testifying as to what he knows of this palaver 
says the Dutch and English fishermen had a skirmish with stones 
and sticks. 
. . . “Since the above there was a great Army of Blacks in the 
Dutch Town, who danc’d about the Landing place with a great 
many Flags flying, and Hoisted one Dutch fllagg at our Landing 
place.” 5 


In Peter Lesly’s account of a palaver between the Dutch and 
English concerning their rights to a certain part of the shore— 
July 13, 1746. 
“the Beach was covered with Dutch Blacks, Arm’d with Knives, 
Cutlasses, and Staffs.™ 


Commenda Fort July 16 1746. 
Cudjoe Ackinnie an English Fisherman belonging to the English 
Town, saith as follows— 
One day having been out a fishing, he caught only one Fish called 
a Cavally, which before he came on shoar he split, and boned as is 
Customary, and on his landing took his Baskett with the Fish in it 
out of the Canoe, and set it on the Beach, and while he with his 
Companion was carrying the Canoe to its usual Stand, he say a 
Dutch Company Slave Named Accra take hold on his Baskett. 


5° T, 70/1515. 
5 Thid. 

2 T. 70/68. 

53 Tbid. 
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Winnebah Fort Nov*. 7. 1749. 


Sir 
Captain Gillet is now here as likewise Captain Charron’s Boat 
who came from Cape Coast in Search of him. I was Obliged to give 
a piece of Cloth for Custom for the Towns people to take water out 
of the River as I have Little in the Tanke. 
WiLL WITHERS. 


To Thomas Boteler Esq.*4 


THE CovunciL’s ANSWER TO THE RETURN OF THE LORDS 
oF TRADE 


As to the Chiefs keeping the Paths shut so as to confine the 
trade, within the Extent of their own Monopoly, it is out of their 
power to do it even were they ever so inclined which however cannot 
be Supposed to be the Case, as it is obvious the more Slaves they 
buy the more Profit they have to refute this Charge we beg Leave 
to make the following Remarks—It often happens that the Cap® of 
a Ship on his Arrival at Annamoboe barters for One Half or a third 
of his Cargo to the Chiefs at the different Forts and purchases the 
Remainder from the Natives; this last part of the Cargo is very 
often disposed of before the Chiefs have collected a sufficient 
Number of Slaves to pay for their part, and in such Case they are 
put to the disagreeable Necessity of borrowing a Number from some 
other Ship, or what is still more so to the Chiefs when no Slaves 
are to be borrowed detaining the Ship; some few Instances have been 
known of this kind, which God knows if only for 2 days causes 
murmuring enough Nowif the Chiefs had it in their Power to shut 
and open the paths at pleasure, there wou’d be no necessity for us 
to be put to either of those Inconveniences. 

Every judicious Master of a Ship or other Persons experienced 
in this trade, must well know that all the Presents, Messages and 
intreaties in the World will never prevail on the Fantees to let the 
Shantees come down thro’ their Country; this has been the sole 
Bone of Contention, between those 2 Nations for many years past, 
and from the opinion of many able Men, it appears that should the 
King of Shantee once find his way to the Waterside, he would make 
a Conquest of the Fantees and thereby become sole Master of the 
Whole Country called the Gold Coast, that is to say from Cape 
Appolonia to the River Volta, a measure that would not only change 


4 T, 70/1515. 
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the Situation of Affairs, but probably be attended with the total 
Loss of the British Interest in this Country. the mode of carrying 
on trade between the Fantees and ’Shantees is by establishing 
Markets at different places, near the Boundaries of their respective 
territories; here the Several Traders meet, where the ’Shantees 
exchange their Slaves and other Commodities for European Goods, 
carried up by the Fantees, and these latter bring them down to 
the Waterside; while it is the Interest as well as Duty of the Com- 
mittee’s Officers to maintain & encourage an intercourse of this 
kind, the Publick cannot doubt of its being done; in Justice to the 
Committee’s Servants however we beg Leave to Observe that if any 
further restrictions are laid on their trade, many Occasional Presents 
which are now made by themselves must be paid by the Public. 

. . . Coast money, being unknown among the Blacks, of course 
they were obliged to be paid in Trade which is the common Currency 
of the Country.® 


Copy or A LETTER FROM Messrs. RoBERT, HUSBANDS AND 
BoTeLER TO Mr. CuLirron aT ANNAMABOE— 
Cape Coast CaAsTLE 22 Frsy. 1749 


. . « We observe there are two French ships trading one at 
Cormantine the other Amissa. & are very much surprised John 
Currantee shoud suffer them to Trade after the Promises he made 
Com’ Pye & Mr. Roberts & desire you will inform him we expect 
he will concert proper Measures with yourself to prevent their 
Trading by panyering their Boats or hindering the Natives from 
trafficking w**. them which if he does not do we will write home to 
the K*. our Master & Lord Halifax that he does not act for the 
Service of the English in the Manner he ought and is expected from 
the honourable Treatment his Son meets with in England. so that 
you must insist upon Currantees panyering the French Boats & 
assure him we will pay him a Bendy a head for each Man and two 
Bendys each Boat. Consult with him w* is best to be done and put 
it in Execution directly by which you will do Service to your Country 
as an Englishman." 


Mr. Cuirron’s ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING LETTER DATED 


Annamaboe 6‘ March 1749. 
This Evening came to an Anchor one French Ship which fired 
when she came to. As to what you think about John Currantees 


5 T, 70/1536. 1, p. 13. 
5 T, 70/1194. 
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not trading with them or his endeavouring to prevent the Towns- 
people from so doing it is no such Thing. Currantee will not 
endeavour to assist to drive them away but will & does trade with 
them & encourage the Natives to do the same. So that if your 
Honours has not the Assistance of some of the Ships it never can 
be done. I also see w” the French Ships come to an Anchor here, 
the English Ships in the Road never endeavour to prevent or 
molest them. As to the French Ships that were here and you 
wrote about John Currantee woud not hear a Word about panyering 
their Boats notwithstand’g the great Offers made him of so much 
p man & Boat, pretending he had no Canoes for that Purpose so 
that I might sit down & suck my Fingers for wt Assistance I was to 
expect from him.” 


ENGLISH CAPTAINS TO THE CoUNCIL AT CAPE Coast DATED 
ON BOARD THE POLLY IN ANNAMABOE Roap— 
18 Marcu 1749 


A French Ship of 12 Guns having anchored here last Night we 
thought it our Duty as Brittish Subjects trading to Africa to prevent 
his trading as much as possible, We therefore in a Body went on 
board this Morning, and represented to the Captain of the French 
Ship that he had not any Title to anchor or trade here or any 
where between Cape three points & River Volta and desired him 
to be gone as it was infringing on the Libertys of the Brittish Nation 
which woud not be put up with and that he woud not think much 
of it, if we used all the means in our Power to prevent the Natives 
from trading with him. To all which we received Answer that if 
any Treaty coud be produced between his Brittish Majesty and 
the French King to the above Effect he woud immediately sail 
hence if not he woud trade here unless prevented by superior Force 
and as to any order from Cape Coast Castle he valued it not & 
woud not obey it. This being an Affair that nearly concerns the 
Trade of Annamaboe and all the Gold Coast we thought it proper 
to lay the same before you that such Methods may be taken as the 
Case requires assuring you at the same Time that nothing in our 
Power shall be wanting in assisting and putting in Execution any 
Thing that shall be agreed upon to preserve the Trade and Interest 
of the Brittish Nation.® 


(Signed) Sam Row Les Wa. CANFIELD Dav BucHANAN 
ALEX. GRAHAM JNO. SHERMAN 
JAMES CARR Curist BENNETT 
57 Ibid. 


58 [bid. 
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ANSWER OF THE COUNCIL OF CAPE Coast CASTLE 


Herat are 19 March 1749/50. 

(if the French Capt" persists in lying at Anamaboe) We can not 
advise other than to arm one of y" Ships in such Manner as to oblige 
him to weigh; We have to contribute Men Guns & Ammunition 
which if you think plausible & of putting in Execution command 
them, Mr. Jn° Roberts will go himself, at the Head of the People 
we send down to assist if his Influence will be of the least Service; 
any Supplys we are impowered to send shall be dispatched without 
Loss of Time; We already have taken every Method to prevent the 
French trading there or getting Water at Amissa having entered 
into Engagements with John Currantee for y° Purpose and a few 
days ago sent him a 13 hand Canoe the better to enable him to 
seize French Boats if any attempted to land and trade or to water 
at Amissa, for his Encouragement we assured him of Oz 2 P head 
for each Man and Oz 4 each Boat he shoud send up here but there 
is no Dependance upon him notwithstanding we endeavour to make 
it his Interest zealously to put our Requests in Execution. 

We have herewith wrote to Mr. Clifton the Company’s Factor 
at Anamaboe ordering him to be very pressing with Currantee and 
particularly so at this Juncture and to repeat to him the great 
Generositys to his Son in England & large Rewards offered him by 
the Council here if the Natives will panyer & send up Men or 
Boats.” 


Messrs. ROBERTS & CO TO THE COMMANDING OFFICERS OF 
THE FRENCH VESSELLS OFF CORMANTINE & 
AMISSA DATED 


Cape Coast Castle 22 feb’. 1750. 

We are surprised to find by a Letter recd from the Royal African 
Company’s Factor at Annamaboe, you shoud presume to anchor 
between Cape Apollonia & the River Volto. You cannot be in- 
sensible all the Trade on that Part of the Coast is the undoubted 
Right of the Royal African Company of England & Subjects thereof 
where they have Forts & Settlements & in a more particular Manner 
the Fantine Country where you are at Anchor, the Braffoe or Lord 
Paramount of it being a Servant of the said Company & receives a 
considerable annual Allowance which gives them an undoubted 
Right to the Trade thereof. You may assure yourself if you dont 
immediately weigh Anch’. we shall take Measure to prevent your 
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trading on this Side the Volto as we are determined to protect & 
support his Majestys Subjects in their Trade on the Gold Coast. 
We shall also make proper Representations of your Infringements on 
the Brittish Property & Jurisdiction to our Constituents who will 
take Care to represent the same to the Legislature of Great Britain. 

We insist you immediately weigh and proceed on your Voyage, 
the Consequences that attend your Stay will be your own seeking.™ 


ABSTRACTS FROM VARIOUS LETTERS 


This is to Certifye whome it may Concern that when I left the 
Coast of Africa in the month of Oct’. 1747 John Currantee followed 
the Rippon Man of War four Leagues to sea in order to beg of me 
to redeem his son who had been sold at Barbadoes for a Slave in 
Case of the Death of Mr. Crichton and assured me that he would 
pay me any Cost I was at in Redeeming him as he s‘ he was very 
desirous to see him and I do affirm that I think the said Redemption 
most Expedient and Necessary and may be of great Service is 
Consistent with the Character of the British Nation on the Gold 
Coast and which I was determined to have done in Case Mr. 
Crichton had died or neglected the same. In Witness I have here- 
unto set my hand 4* Dec. 1749. 

Jon. ROBERTS. 


David Crichton Esq. 
Dear S". 

According to my promise I send you the Certificate you desired 
there was some things in yours that did not Consist with my 
knowledge as to his being a Bastard or not and about the price you 
gave for him I wish it may be of any use to you as I do you health 
and success and am _ SS 
Downs 6* Dec. 1749 ® 


John Roberts to Henry Lasselles—London 234 March. 

I went there (Annamaboa) with Captain Pye on Board of the 
Surprize and after giving John Currantee a Hat & Feather Scarlet 
Cloaths and Considerable quantity of Liquor Informed him I came 
from the King & Legislature of Great Britain as well as the Com- 
pany & Expatiating upon the generous & polite treatment of his 
Son in England told him I had positive orders not to trade with the 
French or to suffer French Ships to Anchor bet. Cape Appolonia 


60 Ibid. 
8 T, 70/1476, p. 34. 
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& the River Volto, unless distressed for Water &°* that on such 
Emergency they were to apply to the Council at C. C. C. I 
insisted Currantee should give me Assurances before his Matys 
Captain that he would not suffer any ffrench to traffick with the 
Natives of the Fantine Country, which he at first refused, pretending 
he must Summons the Inhabitants together, and Consult them; 
but being no stranger to his Artfull manner at Evasion, persisted on 
his mak-g an open & Honest declaration. Currantee said the 
Natives had traded w* the French, & bot large Quantitys of Liquors 
& Commodities for adulterated Gold not worth 12/ oz and had sold 
them their refuse Slaves, which English traders would not meddle 
with. 

We gave Currantee the strongest assurances of representing to 
His Maty. his Fidelity & strong attachm* to p’mote English trade 
& suppress the French, Currantee asked wt the King had sent him. 
I told him his Maty. was not sufficiently satisfied of his Friendship 
to his Subjects but as soon as he was he might depend on a grand 
present worthy his desert & becomeing the donation of our Royal 
Master which just made impression enough upon him to make us a 
faint p’mise that he would Endeavour to distress the French and 
assist to rebuild the fort at Annamaboa, which I think to fix the 
plan of and to clear all the remainder of the old Works, and lay in 
p per Materials &° (if Supplied) in 2 yrs hope to p’fect. I likewise 
intend y* same at Aga, the Natives here being full as Numerous (as) 
at Annamaboa and will always carry off the trade to thiers that 
will give the best price, which it is not in the power of John Currantee 
or a ffort at Annamaboa to p’vent. Being to go on board the 
Humber, I promised Jn° Currantee to lye at Annamaboa the next 
Night, at a Factory we have Established there, & desired him to call 
together the chiefs of the Fantine Country to Consult them abt 
opening the Paths which have been closed these seven years. . . . 

As an Extraordinary motive to induce John Currantees Assidu- 
ity, I assured him if any ffrenchman offered to send their boats on 
shore to trade, and his people would Panyere them, they should be 
paid at C. C. C. 8£ for each Man and 16£ for each Boat, But 
Currantee is such an artfull sellfish ffellow there is no depending 
upon him, he regards nothing but w*‘ tends to his present Advantage, 
and has not the least notion of returning a favour, or doing a good 
office, a continual succession of p’sents gain a repeated succession 
of promises, but few good works from him. I never knew a man 
such a Stranger to all good offices & cursed with more bad qualities; 
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the generosities to his Boy in England are of little Concern to him, 
and no Avail at all to us, I am concerned the World have been 
so imposed on, in that affair For he is not Jn° Currantees Son, His 
Mother being a Quamboa Woman, and was bot for a Slave by 
Currantee when the Boy sucked at her breast and he kept her for 
his Wench, this information you may depend upon hav’g reced it 
from sev! gent on this Coast as well as Blacks, two of the former 
were Agents here, to wit Mess". Chalmer & Craick and go Home 
by this opportunity of the Dolphin. 

I am sinsible yourself will Judge it very hard & strange that 
the English should have . . . aright to Elect whom they please 
to the stool (the Natives Emblem of Royalty) even over that part 
of the Country were the Dutch Fort stands & the Natives under 
protection of s¢ ffort, are subject to one Elector by their own laws, 
and yet not have a landing place without permission first reced 
from a Petty chief of an insignificant Dutch Fort. 


In the former part of this Letter I hinted to you a short specimen 
John Currantee of J. C. Character—all such attempts you are well 
sensible cannot be otherways than imperfect through the short 
space the Compress of a Letter will admit of, for such a Recitall, 
yet as it occurs to my Memory, I beg leave to recede from the claim 
of Facts I had in hand, and to give you a little Impression of Cudjoe, 
(the Boy Fredericks Father) a Man Exactly opposite to Currantee, 
ffair, Honest & Just in his dealings, truly sensible of Honour & 
Humanity, Generous to an Englishman whom he Loves as his Life, 
and Honours Obedient & full of Respect to His Maty & Royal 
African Company, who when affairs were at the lowest ebb & 
chiefs reduced to a Condition almost unable to keep the Forts in 
tenure generously offered to Expend his own property to keep them 
up for the Service of His Maty and Royal African Company. I 
cannot Enlarge his Character in Trafic here is not his Equal being 
inveterate to Foreigners Enemies to our Royal Maj & to Com- 
petitors in trade wt" his Subjects and most say his Son Frederick is 
more Eminently deserving of English Complaisance, than the Boy 
W™. Currantee and that Cudjoe Merits a Dasho i. e. a Present of 
the best sort, the Expence of which when ever it meets approbation 
will be better calculated than twice the Money laid out in Com- 
modities for trade. ....... 

What are we doing at Cape Coast Castle by not trading with the 
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French; why in truth Sir nothing but wt tends to our disadvantage 
evidently, by giving the Dutch an opportunity to embrace them 
which must occasion an irreparable loss and decline to our trade, 
not more Sir as to wt we should get but in w* we shall be out of 
Pocket for Instance The Ashantee Slaves where the greatest number 
come from are bro* down 30 or 40 at a time half of which are not 
markeatable to English Captains, yet we are obliged to p’chase 
them for the Black traders (as you may well Judge) will not dispose 
of the good Slaves without the bad, we must take the good and 
bad as they go one w*® another when we have done we deny our- 
selves the Benefit of the French to dispose of the refuse sort to 
whom the Dutch ( ) and readily supply so that our Excep- 
tionable Slaves lye upon our hands whereas it is every day in our 
power to dispose of them to the ffrench were we allowed to do it 
(who will buey any Slaves.)........... 

You will also (?) a letter from Mr. Clifton the Companys 
ffactor at Annamaboa, whereby you will find how little Currantee 
is to (be) depended upon.” 

(In the attempt to settle a Palaver between the towns-people 
and the fort at Cape Coast Castle many messages were sent from 
one party to the other.) 

Bossu sent his Messenger with his Hat and Elephants Tail.” 


In Roberts to John Vaughan Esq. 
Cape Coast Castle 15t® May 1750. 

From the time Mr. Chalmer Removed me from the Command of 
Dixcove fort he continued there himself for the most part and by 
his tyranical treatment of the natives under his Command they all 
Came to a Resolution as we have found since to take Sanctuary 
under the Dutch & Overtures were made and expected for that 
purpose & Sometime after Mr. Stockwell’s Arrival the dutch Cheif 
hoisted a Flagg at Busha at a little town belonging to the Comp* 
within gun Shot (tho’ not point Blank) a little hill lying betwixt it 
and Dixcove fort Mr. Nassau Senior the English Chief opposed it, 
with all the force he could muster and write to the Council at Cape 
Coast who assured him they would support him on which he got 
some of the Towns people to joyn him in the dispute but the 
Council finding the Goverm' Supplys did not arrive as they expected 
they found themselves not in Circumstances to Contest a Palavar 
(i. e.) Dispute was dropt by the English Council the dutch continu- 
ing to work under hand by bribeing the English subjects to bring 


® T. 70/1476. 
8 Ibid., p. 91. 
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the affair again upon the Car pet and in April Ulto the Chief of 
Dixcove Fort informed the council that the English subjects had 
flew from their Allegiance and the Busha people had appeared in 
arms before the Fort, Seized and carried away four of the Comp* 
Slaves and Committed several other Insults. on Receiv’g. the 
above account it was the oppinion of the Gentlemen upon the Coast 
as I had lived there and that the people had an Affection for me it 
would be proper I should go up there to which I Readily agreed and 
set out that night with a power from the Councill to Settle the 
Affair as I judged proper Consistent with the Companys Honour. 
on my Arrival there 6t* Ulto I Convined the principal Cabbaceers 
(i.e. the Heads of tows and the people and found on Examination 
they were so far Engaged with the Dutch and the Rebellious they 
had Joined and had taken Fettish (i.e.) a Ceremoney have Con- 
vincing Each Party of the others friendship and Confirming their 
Agreements as Sacred Amongst them as the Sacrament is to a 
European. finding Affairs in Such Situation I Endeavored to gain 
them over to our Interest by fair promises and had the good fortune 
to bring Over Two of the Cabb*™ and their people and Offered the 
other the most favourable Terms but to no purpose. his heart was 
alinated from us for the Reasons before Mentioned with Aditional 
presents & promises from the Dutch General who having no one to 
Controul him they pay him greate respect and place an Intire 
Confidence in him. our Rebellious Cabb™. Left the Town then I 
begun to put the Fort in a proper Posture of Defence to protect the 
people who Continued faithfull to the Company And Sent Spies out 
to see what the Enemies were doeing who returned after associating 
themselves with them and were present at their Consultation where 
it was Resolved that they would Attackt the Fort unless I would 
deliver to them the Two Cabb™. that Continued Faithfull to the 
English Interest. they further Informed me the Enemies said as 
there was no paropet Walls (thanks to Mr. Chalmers) we Coud not 
Stand to Fight the greate Guns_ I was Suprized At such resolutions 
being Taken by Barbarions but am Since Sattisfied they have benn 
well Instructed by our food friends and Allies the States Subjects 
upon the Coast and Immediately Sent to Cape Coast for Men 
Stores & Ammunition & c* and begun to build paropets with Board 
and got everything in the best Order for our defence, to prevent 
their designs which we have found Since was to Take the Fort, 
the day I had the good Luck to finish about 50 Negroes Appeared in 
Arms within Muskett Shot of the Forts Vapouring and dareing me 
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to fire at them as they had done many days proceeding that and 
I had Taken no Notice of them as the Sloop we purchased was dry 
Repairing—but had fortunately hauld her afloat the day before, 
So ordered one of my Messengers a Canoe and Cap (a pasport in 
time of War) and go to our Cabbaseer and desire to know whether 
he would Come back to his Town or make War against the Company 
whose money he & his Father before him had Received and whose 
Servant he was and That his Town was as he had left it as I had 
prevented the Other people from destroying it and that was as I 
Told him before come there to Settle the dispute in an Ameiable 
manner and protect the Companys Subjects and not to distress 
them, when he had gone about Two Hundred Yards from the Fort 
he was Stopt by about 50 Men in Arms and Abused when he Re- 
turned & Informed me the Treatment he had Receiv4 Contrary to 
the Laws & Customs of the Country as Messengers from Europeans 
are Allways Allowed to pass and repass, I Ordered About 70 men to 
go and reconter them and bring them into the Castle as I Could 
not put up with Such an Insult but if they Discovered a greater 
Number of the Enemy then Themselves to Immediately return into 
the Fort. the people had not gone a Quarter of a Stile till there 
Issued out of the Woods Two or Three Thousand people. my 
people Retreated as I had Ordered but not without the Loss of one 
Man Killed and three Slightly Wounded. I got all my people 
upon the Battlements of Castle and Shutt the Gates it being at this 
Time about half an hour past Two O Clok in the Evening when our 
Rebellious Subjects Supported by the Dutch Negroes and Supplied 
with Ammunition by a Chief of a Dutch Fort within Two Leagues 
of the Companys Fort Dixcove who has himself within 3 a Mile of 
the Fort during the Engagement Attackt the Fort but paid dear 
for the presumption as they had the Insolence to Come within Fifty 
Yards of the Castle Walls and Fired Volleys at the Battlements 
and made their grand Attackt where I had made the paropet of 
boards which where a good defence haveing only one man wounded 
and that thru a port hole. we paid them off with our Patridge 
Shot so that at Night they had work Sufficient to Carry away 
their dead which we Saw from the Walls Lying in greate Numbers 
and by what we Could perceive on the Field of Battle Next day 
they will not Attempt to Attackt our Fort again. 

He (a friendly Cabboceer) desires I would Build a Fort for the 
Company at Cape Appollonia a place the English & Dutch have 
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been both Attempting often times to Establish but Could never 
Succeed he, sent me word that he Only wanted Artificiers to Intrust 
his people as he and his Brother had a Sufficient Number of La- 
bourers and that if I thought the Expence would be greate he & 
his Brother had Gold at my Service.™ 


Succondee 25 May 1750 
Roberts to the Dutch General (Mr. Sandra) 

I am Obliged to you for releasing the Chee Chee and have Con- 
formable to your Obliging Message by your first Boy Sent some of 
my Linguists people as you cannot but know Black Cabboceers 
when they Travel have many followers.® 

8 Tbid., p. 167. 

Dixcove, 29 May 1750. 
Roberts to Cape Coast Castle (?) 

His (Captain Dun’s) Messenger (one Tom Coffee who I knew in 
England) Informs me he “will rise at three days nottice and come 
down with 5000 men and drive the Ahantas to the Devil he will 
likewise send two of his favourite Sons to live with me to learn 
Trade & English and that at any time I want men in any Palaver 
to send one of them to him and he will immediately send any 
people I desire.”” This is a man tis worth while to be at some 
expence to Cultivate & preserve his Friendship as he is more power- 
full then Entofferow.® 


C. C. C. 23 Nov. 1750. 

J. Roberts to Captain Hill 

The Ahantas are Chagrind at an Alliance Enterd into, which I 
have been some time bringing to bear, with In tu fferow the King 
of Warsaw, one of the Most powerfull Men, in Men and Money upon 
this part of the Coast, it is Conclud. And his Messengers that 
were down here to perform Ceremonys the Natives have when they 
Contract Engagements with Europeans, dispatched yesterday, I 
took the Advantage of a falling out he had with the Dutch General, 
who had sold some of his people of the Coast, and have Enter’d 
into an Alliance Offensive & Defensive with him, As I knew him 
to be an Inveterate Enemy to the Ahantas, who are Intirely Devoted 
to the Service of the Dutch. Ever since the Ahanta War in Mr. 
Cope Time, by his Assistance I hope to Increase, Cultivate, Pre- 
serve, and Advance Brittish Power, and Authority, Equal, if not 
Superior to that of any other Nation. I beg Leave St that if on the 


% T. 70/1476. 
% Tbid., p. 176. 
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Alteration of Affairs, I shoud be Superceded in my Comand here, 
you will Intrest yr. self that my Successor may have Orders to 
Adhere, and faithfully observe the Alliance I have made that he 
may not have it in his power out, for private Intrest, or Lucrative 
Views to destroy it, As before I coud bring it to perfection, I was 
obligd to Engage John Currantee, and Cudjoe Caboceers, not with- 
out a great deal of fatigue, and some Expence, to take Fettish, that 
the English shoud truely and faithfully Observe the Engagements 
I had made, And it gives me Concern to say the Negroes have been 
so often deluded and deceiv’d by the Company’s Agents, that it is 
Allmost impossible to persuade them to Repose Confidence in an 
Englishman.” 


Roberts to J. A. Hillhouse 

Trade is very bad ‘‘Owing Chiefly to the Ashantee paths being 
so long shut up by the Warsaws, (the former a great and populous 
Country, and the Latter a people that have Joind with those of the 
Water Side Against the Ashantees) whereby Gold and Teeth are 
become Curiosities, and the Number of Slaves so few, buyers so 
Numerous, and prices so Exorbitant, that 11 a 12 Oz. of Merchandize 
will Scarcely purchase a Good Man Slave.® 


Roberts to Gen Agents— 28 June 1750 

Y° Women you are to send, are two that was Panyard in Bossus 
House, and his Sister who he gave (as) a Pawn for his good be- 
haviour.” 


Toberts to Mr. Husbands Dixcove 7 July 1750. 
y® blacks Xmas is here in 10 days from this ” 


Roberts to ? Dixcove Fort July 13, 1750 
Pray send some Bottled Porter . . . as the Cabb*™ here will 

not drink anything but Beer.” 

Roberts to ? — Cape Coast Castle Aug 9, 1750 


—The people are all Drunk today makeing Custom for Cujoes 
Brot™.”? 


*? Treasury, 70/1476, p. 325. 
68 Jbid., p. 328. 
69 Tbid., p. 223. 
70 Tbid., p. 232. 
71 Tbid., p. 240. 
72 Tbid., p. 260. 
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Roberts to Messrs. Godfrey & Senior 
Dixcove Aug. 25, 1750. 
(Instructions on their being left in command of the fort) 
Command the Centinals at the Gate from time to time not 
to suffer any Women to go out for Water, without informing y° 
thereof.” 


J. Roberts to the C. C. C. 7th Sept 1750. 
Dutch General 

Re the method and conditions of settling the palaver between 
the English and Dutch—the possibility of meeting at Succondee 
for that purpose— 

Hopes the Dutch General will regard his proposal concerning 
the “Non Appearance of any Negroes &c in or about either the 
Succondees, during our Assembly or Enquiry, as a band, or Associa- 
tion of Blacks in Arms, dancing and Parading, which you know is 
their Custom and Delight, can no ways Aid our Enquiry into truth, 
nor Expedite the Introduction of peace, but may rather serve to 
breed feud and Animosity perhaps from little personal piques, 
among each other, or to terrify and intimidate some of the Evidences 
& parties.” 


Cape Coast Castle 

Roberts to H. Lascelles C. C. C. 25 Sept. 1750. 

Capt. Yewart of the Hardman Sneau of Liverpool, in March last 
Anchoring to Windw? of Cape Palma, carried away the King’s son, 
and a Freeman whereupon a Long boat and Pinnace of Capt. Albert 
Wickman (a Dutch Interloper) Endeavouring to make some Trade 
there, were Seizd & Plunderd of two Slaves, the Captains Son and 
another Sailor Murther’d & Boatswain Mortally wounded, On the 
same occasion Captain Low of the Betty Sneau, of Liverpool, had 
two of his people Seiz’d and Carried up into the Country, allso 7 
Slaves, and goods to purchase fourteen more, to Redeem the two 
men belonging to Low, Capt". Wickman paid 2 Guns, 2 baggs 
Powder, 2 Basts, 4 Casks of Brandy, 2 Cases of Spirits, and 2 Iron 
Barrs, of these and other such proceedings I have Certificates.— 
The Origin of these Misfortunes proceeds from a practice the Bristol 
and Liverpool Captains have got into, of entrusting Negroe Traders, 
with quantities of Goods to Merchandize upon whilst their vessels 
proceed, and Trade from place to place, to Leeward, and by Agree- 
ment on turning again up the Coast, are to Receive the produce of 


” Ibid., p. 247. 
4 Ibid., p. 312. 
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such Entrusted Commodities in Slaves, Teeth, or Gold—But it 
too frequently happens such black Traders are not Return’d in 
time from the up Countrys or if they are, that they have entrusted 
some part of the Goods with other friends or partners in Trade, 
who from Roguish Dispositions, or Accidents unforeseen, never 
return, or perhaps do, having not been Successfull in makeing the 
Trade agreed upon, so as to be Able to make Returns to the Captains 
at the day Appointed, the Consequence of which is—That such 
Trading men with their Friend (the more the better) are inveighled 
on board, Stupify’d with Drams, then Seiz’d, put into Irons without 
distinction, and Carried off the Coast. In Recompence for which 
the next Vessel that unfortunately happens to send her boat on 
Shore to Trade, is made a Sacrifice to the Natives with all the Goods 
a Si a carne a od bg 

The King of Dahomy having been so fearfull of the English 
leaving his Country, (when the Fort thare was Neglected) that he 
has ordered all his Subjects, when an English Vessel Anchors there, 
to make no Trade with a Ship of any other Nation, which was the 
Case with a Sloop that went down from hence, and this the King 
does to Encourage the English Traders.” 


Roberts to Lord Hallifax Cape Coast Castle 28% Sept. 1750. 

—The former (Trade) was never so totally declind on the Gold 
Coast, as at present, and will be irreparably lost to Windw‘ Soon, 
the first so reduced, by a National Contention between the Warsaw 
King and Apoco of Ashiante, the former having blockd up the 
trading Paths for near 200 leagues along the Sea Coast, these 10 
Years past, whereby, there is scarce a Slave Tooth or Oz of Gold 
to be bought.” 


Roberts to Mr. John Hardman C. C. C. 28 Sept. 1750. 

He recounts the defection of some of the English Caborceers— 
who “contrary to their own Country Laws, took up Arms against 
Fort Dixcove.” 7 


Roberts to Hon. John Vaughan C. C. C. 28 Sept. 1750 
Tis impossible to assure you, how bad Trade continues in these 

parts, here is no Gold or Teeth to be bought, and so very few Slaves, 

that the Captains of Trading Ships give at the prices of 11 and 12 

Ozs. p head for them, by which the Towns all along the Coast are 

become Surcharged with Goods and Commodities, whereby the 
* Ibid., p. 281. 


% Tbid., p. 284. 
77 Ibid., p. 286. 
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Natives that are Wealthy will not bring their Gold into Trade, 
as Bartering one Comodity for Another among themselves will 
Answer the same end.” 


In a list of Stores needed for Cape Coast Castle 
28 Sept 1750. 

20 Silver Head Canes with the Companys Arms Engraved, for 
Presents to Kings, Cabocceers, and great Men, in the Inland Country, 
to Engage them in the Brittish Interest, for Want of Such a Cane 
as Above, a good deal more trouble has happen’d at Dixcove than 
otherwise woud, as it is enlisting Negroes in your Service, which they 
seldom or ever after desert.” 


Roberts to the Dutch General 
C. C. C. 8 18* 1750 

Sometime past I troubled you with a Message by your boy, 
relating to a Debt, due from Coffebah a Mulatto Woman, in Elmina 
town, of Oz 1: 7: 6: To our Castle Bomboy, which the said Coffee- 
bah has frequently promis’d to Satisfye, but has not yet been so 
good as her word. Achaio a Negro Woman (Wench to your late 
Caboceer Amah) allso detains a pawn for a Man Slave, who run 
away from the Bearer, whom I send to Inform you of the Palavour. 

As the Woman will neither deliver him the pawn, nor make 
Satisfaction, I doubt not your doeing him, and our Bomboy (English 
Subjects) Justice, which will prevent my permitting them, to take 
such Redress as the Custom of the Coast allows, and I shall always 
be glad to render any of your Subjects, on the like Occasions, the 
same Justice.® 


J. Roberts to Dutch General 
14 Nov. 50. 

Ando an English Subject of Commenda, who by My Order 
Attends you herewith, haveing desird he may be permitted to 
panyar upon Femere a Dutch Subject of Elmina Town, there are 
more Natives of that Name, but to prevent Mistake, the person 
Meant, Sojourns with his family at the house of Amayo, and was 
a Near Relation of Ama, your late linguist deceasd. I Refusd him 
permission to panyere, till I had first Acquainted y* Hon™ with his 
Intention as I am Satisfyd you will Interpose with Yr Powr, and 
Authority to Oblidge the aforesaid Femere to Render Ando the 
Complainant Such Satisfaction as the justice of his Cause demands, 

8 Ibid., p. 289. 


79 Ibid., p. 293. 
80 Jbid., p. 314. 
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for which End I beg to Lay before your Hon" the Origin of the 
Debt, as near Truth as I can learn. In a Certain Season of Warr, 
some five or six years past, Femere ow’d Ozt to the Negro Assano 
(otherwise Crass) a Dutch boy now at Chama, and being pressd for 
the money, and not Able to pay it Applys to Ando, to pass his 
word for the Same, which the said Ando Agreed to, and in Conse- 
quence became Answerable from the Same Demand. In process 
of time (War being Ceasd) Assano the Creditor, Renews his Applica- 
tion (first by desire of Ando) to Femere for the Debt, but meeting 
no Relief comes on A do, Upon the Surety ship, who gives them 
(Assano) otherwise Crass a Slave pawn for the value of his demand, 
which the said Assano sold off the Coast, whereupon Ando brings 
his palaver Against Femere, in hopes Yr. Hon will give him Redress, 
and humbly Submits the Legality of it to Yr. Determination. 
(Agrees to do the same for the Dutch Genl. should the occasion 
arise.) ® 


T. R. and W. H. C.C. C. (no date) 1750(?) 

To Capt. Lepenay—Caser Sneau 
. . . However to Convince you of Our Readiness To Serve the 
Subjects of the French Nation and in our Turn Do a generous act 
Your People and boat shall be Returned you In the Following 
Conditions. 

1** Your sending Goods to your Officer here to make the Negroes 
satisfaction For preserving the Boat and bringing her to A place of 
Safety. if thay render back the trapnail which we will oblige them 
to Do, or thay shall receive no Gratuity Was it an English Subjects 
Boat he should pay for it as the negroes have a Right To Salvage 
and for a future. Encouragement to them, in Case Such Accident 
Should happen to Any other Ship. 


Translation of Captain Wickman’s Certificate of his son’s Death 
being killed at river Sistres on Acco’. of Capt® Yewart of the 
Hardman. 

Captain Yewart of the Hardman of Liverpool the 7* of April 
1750 carried 2 freemen one of them the King’s Son away with him, 
on which Occasion Capt®. Albert Wickman’s Long Boat & Pinnace 
was Stop’d and Robb’d of what was in her, with two Slaves his Son 
& another man Killed, and his Boatswain mortally Wounded. Like- 


8 Tbid., p. 323. 
® T, 70/68. 
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wise Capt" Lowe of the Betty Snow of Liverpool on that Occasion 
had 2 of his People Stopped and Carried up in the Country likewise 
7 Slaves and Goods for 14 more. Note, that Capt®. Albert Wick- 
man paid for Captain Lowe’s Mate & another hand, 2 Guns, 2 
bags Powder, 2 Bafts, 4 bags Bfandy, 2 Cases Spirits, 2 Iron Bars. 


Dr. Stewart Dixcove Fort April 20% 1750. 

As I love to Acquaint my friends with the little Occurrences that 
happens, take the following Accot. as it happen’d on the 17‘ 
Instant, At 4 past 2 our Fort and Town were Attacked by the 
Natives Join’d by the Dutch Boutry Subjects, and others to about 
the Nr. of 2000 Men or Upward, Our People were full hardy 
Enough to goe out and Engage them by which means we had one 
Black man kill’d and 6 Slightly Wounded, but great was the havock 
we made of the Enemy, by my best Judgments there cou’d not be 
less then 100 kill’d and wounded, they Burnt the Town and fought 
Desperate ’till Night, then Retired, but have not since Apeard 
more then 2 or 3 Skulkers, they finding Work enough to Bury their 
Dead and Dress their Wounded. We are informed they intend 
to try their Skill on Monday with Us, and we are noblely prepar’d, 
to Entertain them. The Dutch Chief of Boutry has Panyard one 
of our Shand Canoes, coming from Cape Coast with some Stores 
which he keeps with the Canoemen, and we are certain he is the 
Promoter, and was the Projector of this Plot against the English 
which tended to no less than the Destruction of this Fort and the 
English Interest at this place. ...I now come to desire you 
to send for all my Pepnins and Tando, and buy all their Corn take 
an Accot. how many thousand Ears they can Spare you, and if you 
can’t get it for 2 Ackees P 1000 Ears, give them 3 Ackees, half 
Wollens, the other half India goods, also secure all the Palm Oil 
you Possibly can get, and pay them their full Price for the Same. 
Awishebak will tell you the Price. 


In John Smalman Gardener’s Deposition re the palaver between 
the Dutch and English—March 2, 1750 

Some of the English natives were reported to have “attacked 
the King Enterry, as his Majesty with some of his Attendance, or 
Court, was taking his Progress thro’ part of his Domains to rasaw 
(i.e) Cut down or Grub up the Bushes & Set his Corn.” * 

8 Tbid. 

* T. 70/68. 

® T. 70/1516. 
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In Cudjoe’s Deposition re the Dutch-English palaver 
March 2, 1750 
“the Deponent said the Moon was not as big in its first quarter 
as it is afterwards which signified that the palaver could not be 
made up in one day.” 
In Braddoe’s Deposition the statement becomes “The Moon 
does not in its first quarter appear in its full greatness.”’ ** 


James Fort in the River Gambia 
24% October 1750. 

John Hopkins to the Committee of Merchants Trading to Africa. 

Capt. Major, belonging to Guernsey, carried out of this River 
unknow to us, Three free Natives, and if I am not Mistaken there is 
an Act of Parliament to the Contrary, and if they are not sent back 
we don’t know how soon they may take satisfaction of us. 

If ever a private Trader goes up the River he will Certainly be 
cutt Off, if the free Men are not returned.*’ 


In An Acco‘. of Mr. Gardener’s Behaviour. 

It has been the Custom of the Coast, ever since the Forts were 
built, when the white Men wanted Sheep, Goats or Fouls to send 
Soldiers or Company’s Slaves into the Towns under the Forts, and 
takethem. The Proprietors followed peaceably into the Castles and 
were paid. This Method (called panyaring in the Coast Language) 
was in Practice here during Roberts’s Administration, and so much 
Use was made of it that when I came on shore there was scarcely a 
Sheep or a Fowls to be seen in the Town. Iimmediately put an End 
to it upon the King of the Town’s undertaking tosupply us. On this 
every Body brought their Stock from the Country where they had 
them keep’d to secure them, and the Town was full of Stock. Upon 
the Arrival of the Men of War the King complained that he could 
not furnish us so fast as we consumed and desired the Custom of 
panyaring might be revived during the Men of War’s stay. Cudjo 
Cabboceer to whom most of the Town belongs himself ordered the 
Cooks to go out and take what they wanted. On this they took 
what Fowls they had Occasion for, the King keep’d the Account & 
they were regularly paid.® 

% Ibid. 

87 Thid. 

88 Thid. 
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Axsstract oF M. Rovuuuss’ Letrer to Mr. RuystruLx— 
Juty 24, 1751—Go.up Coast 


The Dispute between the French and English is reduced to two 
Questions— 

(1) If the English have a right to exclude the French from trad- 
ing at Annamaboe. 

(2) What are to be considered as the Limits of that Privilege 
which a Settlement on the Gold Coast can confer. 

He has awaited the arrival of Mr. Glandeves, in order to receive 
farther Lights upon this Head.— 

Mr. Glandeves relates that, upon his anchoring at that Place, 
He was complimented by the Son of the Principal Cabaicher, sent 
to Him for that Purpose by His Father: That the Sr De Carné, 
who was sent with a Return of the Compliment, had a long Con- 
ference with the said Cabaicher, which turned chiefly upon the 
Pretensions of the English to the Sovereignty at Anamaboe; That 
the Cabaicher owned his Desire of cultivating the Friendship of the 
English, but insisted on his own Independancy, & on the Freedom 
of the Fantins, who acknowledged neither the English, nor any 
others, for their Soverigns, & who had always traded, & w? continue 
to do so, with all Nations that came, & particularly with The 
French: That His Father had permitted the English to build a 
Fort, which had been razed by the Negroes, from an Apprehension 
They had, that it was designed as a Check upon Them and their 
Trade, & that it had not been rebuilt, tho’ The English had con- 
tinued the Payment of their Tribute: That however the Fort, if it 
really existed, could give no Right of Dominion or exclusive Trade, 
& that The French might erect likewise a Fort in the same Manner, 
if they please: . . . & concluded by saying, that He was re- 
solved to preserve the Liberty He had of admitting every Nation to 
trade there; That this was the Language not only of the Cabaicher, 
but of all the Fantins . . . that the Tribute paid by them (the 
English) to the Chief of the Fantins, is a customary Duty paid by 
all Europeans to the Negroes for Leave of trading. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM THOMAS MELVIL, CHIEF AGENT 
ETC. AT CAPE Coast CASTLE TO THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMPANY OF MERCHANTS TRADING 
To ArricAa—JuLty 11, 1751 
The Fanteens declared they had a Grudge at Capt. D(erbyshire) 
for driving away the French and lowering the Price of Slaves; they 


8 C. O. 267/5. 
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say, if We will buy all their Slaves, they do not want to see a French- 
man, but they cannot trade, if We do not take half the Number they 
bring down, and will not suffer them to sell the Remainder to those 
who will buy them. This they say makes them indifferent about 
the Slave Trade as they run such Risks of losing by it. Derbyshire 
likewise forced them to lower the Price of Slaves from 10 to 8 
Ounces, which they cannot easily forgive.”........... 

The Fanteens are an avaricious unruly People, live in a manner 
without Government, and I am afraid if We have a Fort among 
them, We must either be their Slaves or be eternally at War with 
them, but this I shall be a better Judge of when I have been longer 
in the Country.” ” 


CAPTAIN DERBYSHIRE TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL AT 
CapE Coast CasTLE—JUNE 24, 1751 


. .. They (the Fanteens) ‘‘begun to tell me the Laws of their 
Country and among the Number was one, that if you have any 
Goods stolen, whose hands you find them in becomes your Slave.” * 


CoUNCIL HELD AT Cape Coast CAsSTLE—SUNDAY, JUNE 
23, 1751 


Cudjoe Cabboreer relates as follows: 

“Above 3 Years ago Capt. Derbyshire’s Long Boat going down 
from Cape Coast to Annamaboe, robbed the Black’s Nets of their 
Fish (which by their Laws is Death) * 


IN A LONG LIST OF LETTERS ABOUT THE QUARREL BETWEEN 
THE DutTcH AND ENGLISH AT DIxcOvVE 


Melvil’s to the Committee—Nov. 5, 1751. 

“The Council here have appointed Frederick Aday who was in 
England a Writer (winter) at the Request of his Father Cudjo 
Cabboceer, Which We hope you will approve of. He intends this 
Boy for his Successor, and therefore gives him to Us to qualify for 
it. We owe very much to Cudjo who is not greedy, considering him 
as a Man born here; He is of more Service to me by his Advice than 
I can well express.” 

% Ibid. 

2 Thid. 
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James Fort Gambia 7“ June 1751. 
James Skinner & —_— 
To the Committee 
.. . The old King of Barrah died before we arrived here, & a 
new King is chose who paid us a Visit 10 days ago. We have paid 
him his annual Custom & made the Presents you sent him, which 
he received very graciously, but it has cost the Committee very 
dear etc. having such a Train along with him. He has promised 
to turn the French Men, out of his Dominions, as soon as he can 
make up Affairs with His People who are all Friends to the French, 
& acquainted us at the same Time, that if we chose to turn them 
out ourselves he promises none of his People should in any Shape 
give them any Assistance. . . . We have not made the Emperor 
of Phoney his Presents as usual, he being at War with the Floups 
which hinders him from coming to the Fort, & is dangerous for 
us to pay him a Visit. 


Same to same Gambia 30 July 1751 

We have had lately a Visit from the Emperor of Phoney when I 
deliver’d him your Present which he thankfully received, & promises 
to render the Company what Services he can, & will never allow the 
French to come in his Country; he stay’d with us on the Fort 3 
Days which was very expensive maintain’g his numerous Retinue 
with Rum at Least 20 Gallons P Day, besides a few Presents for his 
Wives who always travel with him. 


same to same. Gambia 14 March 1752 
. . . As for the Emperor of Fonio he is a good Natured old Wife 
—Subjects have no regard for what he does or says. 


Thomas Melvil to the Committee of the Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa 
Cape Coast Castle July 11, 1751 
The Fantees are an avaricious unruly people, live in a manner 
without Government, and I am afraid if we have a Fort among them 
we must either be their Slaves, or be eternally at War with them, 
but this I shall be a better judge of when I have been longer in the 
Country, every Messenger of John Currantees presses me to begin 
& build, John offers People to carry Stones & Lime. The true 
motive of John’s Anxiety is this he has by rapen and every Indirect 
Method raised himself to his present Greatness. he is very old 
and knows very well that after his Death those who dare not Mutter 
against him now, will make his Family refund the money he has 
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unjustly taken, and therefore he wants to make a merit with us in 
Building the Fort which he will expect we are to employ in the 
Protection of his Family which may be destitute as the Post of 
Capt. of Annamaboe is elective and in all Probability without our 
Assistance will go into another Family.” 


same to same Cape Coast Castle July 23, 1751 
. . . The Hasiantees who are the great Traders on this Coast 
have not been at the Water Side these 7 Years, upon Account of a 
Quarrel with Intuffero King of Warsaw, who left his country with 
all his People, and put himself under the Protection of the Fanteens. 
Many attempts have been made by the English and Dutch to make 
up this Palaver (or Quarrel) but to no Purpose. In course it now 
falls to my Lot by the assistance of Cudjoe Cabboceer here, who is 
a faithful Servant, & to whom it is owing that Cape Coast is still 
ours. I made a beginning. I got him to Propose the thing at a 
Meeting of the Fantee nation and secretly to Dispatch a Messenger 
to the Priests of Bura Burum Weiga, who is the God of that Country; 
utters Oracles and Govern’s that otherways licensious People with 
a more than dispotick Sway. In ten days I am to have the response 
of the Oracle which if favourable they are to have 20 Goods slave 
price, by some means or other the Fanteens at Annamaboe have 
got Notice of what Cudjo and I have been about (tho’ they do 
not yet know all) and they are continually sending Messengers to 
me that they will have the Paths open’d, and have sent to the 
Dutch General to declare the same, intending to make a Merit 
of what, I believe, by the God’s assistance we should have done 
without them.” 


same to same Cape Coast Castle Jan 8* 1752. 
[ Re the settlement of disputes of the natives against the Company | 
Acainyah a Young man just come to his Estate which consists of 
about 3000 People (a full half of the Hantah Country) came down 
first. He had been at War with us. In a few days he was followed 
by Accah our Linguist at Dixcove & Bogo Asseen Ground Landlord 
of the Fort there. These two were on our side and have about 200 
ee ae 
Thus, as far as it relates to the Negroes ended our Hantah 
Dispute which has been a Plague to me ever since my Arrival, and 
which I may venture to assert never would have been ended by my 
Predecessor, his Scheme was to destroy them by means of Intuffero 


“ T. 70/29, p. 3. 
% Tbid., p. 6. 
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with whom he had, or thought he had made a treaty, but my coming 
out put an end to that talk for it never could have gone further, as 
that wary old Negroe insisted upon our Men of war firing on the 
Dutch Forts, as a proof we were in earnest, before he marched out 
of his own Country....... 

In one of my former Letters I told you that what lead Roberts 
astray was his Notion of the Negroes Subjection to us. He never 
considered that we pay them ground rent for our Forts, that they 
have their own Laws, of their own making, that we are under no 
Obligation, further than General promises and our own Interest, 
to protect them, that protection from Government must ever be 
employed where Subjection is due, that were (sic) the one is un- 
certain the other can have no Existence. The Negroes will suffer 
us to amuse our selves with what words please us best, but when 
we come to explain these words by Actions, and attempt to carry 
matters with a high hand, I find they ever have opposed us, and I 
may venture to assure you they ever will. 


same to same. Cape Coast Castle March 14, 1752. 
. .. While our Deputies were on Shore at Annamaboe I was 
trying the Fanteens by another Quarter, I sent a secret Message 
to their Priests offering 20 to them to make their God declare in 
our favour. But to my great Mortification had this answer, John 
Currantee has offered 60 to speak for the French.” 


same to same. 

The affairs of this Country are at present in such a Situation 
That I confess I cannot see what will be the result. We are told by 
some that this Year that (sic) the Ashantees & Intuffero are either 
to fight or make peace. but have had that story every Year. How- 
ever the Fanteens are quite tired out & some of the most consider- 
able Cabb*. in that country have dispatched secret messengers to 
the King of Ashantee to let him know that if he comes to fight they 
will remain neuter, if so, they will have the Satisfaction to be last 
devoured.% 

re Mr. Thomas Thompson an itinerant Missionary from the 
Society for propagating the Gospel.—He finds the Negroes Credenda 
not quite so bad as he expected, their Fetich having something in it 
analogous to Witchcraft.” 

%* Jbid., pp. 19 and 20. 

97 T. 70/29, p. 28. 


8 Tbid., p. 42. 
99 Tbid., pp. 42-3. 
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same to same. 

When I call him John’s slave I do not deny but he is his Son, 
but he is so by one of his own Slaves, which makes him Slave to 
John’s Heir. 


Cape Coast Castle 21** Feb” 1753. 

Thomas Melvil to Geo. Cockburne 

Sometime ago a Boat belonging to the Anglesea Snow of Liver- 
pool Mr. James Carruthers Mast’. with 2 White Men & 2 Negros 
was overset off Mouree Fort & the people carried on Shore by the 
Fishermen of that place. Mr. Carruthers has got back his White 
Men, but the 2 Negros (who are the sons of 2 Cabboceers to Wind- 
ward whom he has engag’d to carry to England) are still detain’d, 
tho’ I’ve used my utmost endeavors to get ’em restored; at first the 
Mouree people demanded 8 ozs. of Goods for each, as they say 
everything sav’d from Sea is the Gift of God, now they ask 12 Ozs. 
& an Anker of Brandy for the two.’ 


Cape Coast Castle 11* March 1753 
Thomas Melvil to the Committee. 

re the treaty made with the Fantees. 

The proportion of those who have sworn to observe the Law is 
to Annamaboe as 20 to 1 accord® to the best acco‘. I could Procure 
& in the N°. is their Legislature. The Braffoe & Curranteers by & 
with the advice of their God, whose Oracles they receive from the 
priests, are the Fantee Legislature. The Braffoe & Curranteers 
never drank fettish (their manner of Swearing) before this to observe 
any treaty; at first they refused it to observe the law, but by the 
steadiness of Abra & the priests they were obliged to take it.!” 


same to same Cape Coast Castle 14th March 1753. 
. . . The Accomfees & the Bura Bura Fantees who recognized our 
rights on the 6* ulto. were originally the same people, but now 
they’ve 2 Braffoes (or Stadt holders) & 2 Sets of Curranteers (or 
Senators) they are neither under the same circumstances in point 
of Union as the Switzers & Grisons, nor as the united provinces of 
Holland. I call their Connexion a federal Union for want of a 
better expression, tis an Union founded on Manners, Customs, & 
religion, for they are under the same Subjection to the Father (or 
God) of Fantee as the Western Fantees are.! 

100 Jbid., p. 45. 

1 T, 70/30, p. 1. 

168 Jhid., p. 7. 

108 Tbid., p. 10. 
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The priests of Bura Bura Wergan (i. e. the Father of Fantee) 
have sent here to make a Fetiche in the following manner. To 
write on a p*. of paper in the English Language these Words, ‘‘the 
practices & designs of the French & Jn Currantee are bad.’’ then 
the Messenger was order’d to carry the paper to the Water side, 
there to tear it & throw it into the Water. I took this for a Joke, 
but Cudjo (who is a firm believer in these matters, tho’ he does not 
chuse to have it thought so) assured me it was not so meant, & 
therefore takes care to have it performed according to their direc- 
tions.'™ 


same to same (no date) 

The people who came up at Christmas were the Goldtakers; a 
Set of Men generally very poor, & who get their Livelihood by 
being interpreters between the Ships & the traders, & by cheating 


They (the Negroes) only regard one another according to their 
power of doing mischief. This principle they carry into their 
Religion. God, say they, is too good to do us any harm, & therefore 
they look on all worship of him as needless, but pay great court to 
the Devil who gets abundance of Dashees.!° 


same to same 30% Nov. 1754. 

The King of Jo is dead, & they are wrangling & fighting who 
shall have the stool. Two that have been seated in it within these 
two Months are both killed.'6 


James Skinner to same James Fort 9** May 1754. 

The King of Barrah died 5 days ago & a new one appointed, 
but does not receive the Cape ’till the Mourning for the last King 
is perform’d w* will be about 6 weeks hence.” 


RoBerts TO PETER TAYLOR 


Cape Coast Castle 5 April 1751. 
Captain Jasper of The Prince refuses to act as arbitrator in the 
conflict between the English and Dutch for what reason he is at a 
loss to understand unless because to him “‘the Country was rather 
Disagreable because the men Natives too frequently Expose their 
104 Thid., p. 12. 
106 Thid., p. 41. 


1% Tbid., p. 71. Stool here means throne. 
107 Tbid., p. 78. 
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Posteriors &c and the Women their nakedness to the Navel thro 
Custom and Scantiness Of their Dress.”’ 


“The Negroes are far from being fools” 1° 


RosBerts To Mr. RusH 


“This affair has given Cudjo the boy Fredericks father, who is 
a Sensible Worthy Black man great Dissatisfaction who tho a 
Negro I will venture to say has more Hon’ and Honesty than his 
Majest. Warlike Capt* and is a much better Englishman.” 


Roserts TO WM. PRICE 


April 5 1751. 

The colours of the Long Ells by the Nelly were but ordinary— 
if you Exspect to gain reputation in this Trade, you must be 
particularly Nice, as the Negroes are Connoissieurs in their Choice 
of Colours." 

RosBeERtTs TO Lorp? 


Cape Coast Castle. 

I must not omitt observing to your Lordship with respect to 
John Courantee That he hath for a long Course of years behaved so 
Arbitrary among the Fanteen’s, so inhumanly to his own People 
and been guilty of such injustices that finding age grow Powerfully 
upon him and every body not only his Enemy but resolved one day 
or other to take advantage of his Family, is determined at all 
Events to Establish a Fort at Annamaboa for the Defence of them 
and himself and in this affair will give Particular Preferrence to the 
English, which if they reject or don’t shortly Embrace, he is deter- 
mined at all events (for the reasons afforesaid) to give the French or 
Portugueze the opportunity, whereby the Trade will be rendered 
the Property and right of such Forreigners as any o’ the English 
Merchants. 


Roserts TO Epw?. FITzGERALD 


C. C. C. 5 April 1751. 

He is complaining of the ill treatment received from two English 
Captains who “‘saluted out of pure ill Nature, with 11 Guns, in these 
parts Compliments due and paid to black Cabbocheers etc.” !” 

108 T, 70/1477. 

109 Tbid. 

110 Ibid. 

lll Ibid. 

112 Ibid. 
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In Thos. Darbyshire’s letter— 
Cape Coast Road 24 June 1751 
—they began to tell me the laws of their country and among the 
number was one, that if you have any goods stolen, whose hands 
you find them in becomes your slave, if he was John Currantee.'” 


Cape Coast Castle 

The Council held on Sunday 29** Dect. 1751 

Present 
Thomas Melvil Esq’. President, Chief Agt. &c. 
Wm. Husband} Chief Agent 
Thos. Boteler f Do & Accountant 
Ebenez’. Young Counsellor 

Acainyah the Heir of Bossue late Cabboceer of Dixcove having 
express’d to Mr. Senior his earnest Desire to come here, not only 
to be installed Cabboceer by the Counsel, but likewise to put an 
End to all the Disputes wch subsisted between his Cabboceers & 
People. & the other Inhabitants of Dixcove, which, he said they 
could not settle themselves, the same was agreed to, as the most 
effectual Means of restoring the Tranquility of the Place, & thereby 
put an End to the great Expence the Company has been subject 
to for near Two Years in maintaining about 200 Negroes in that 
Fort. 

Accordingly Acainyah, Accah, Billy Contah, Quashee Ancorah, 
Ancottee, Bogoe Assien, Ando of Atchmmah, Bogoe, Fattoe & 
several others being come here were called before the Council & 
were desired to exhibite their Complaints against each other, that 
they might be examined into, & Justice done, so that for the 
Future, the Practices of those who wanted to sow Dissention among 
them, or to alienate their Affections from us might prove Abortive. 

1. In Consequence of this Acainyah charged Mr. Chalmer, who 
formerly was a Chief Agent here, wth; making his Predecessor 
Bossue pay Oz. 8 of Gold & three fat sheep to make up the Quarrel 
he, Acainyah, had with one Yeow Fin, & obliged him to lye in 
Irons in the Fort till the same was paid. This Severity Acainyah 
said, was what alienated the Affections of Bossue from the English. 
He desired that Yeow Fin might be removed from Dixcove, & 
declared that he could not possibly rebuild his Town while that 
Man was suffered to remain there. 

2. Acainyah likewise charged Tattoe Company’s Gold-Taker at 
Dixcove with upbraiding Bossue that he could not speak English 


u3'T, 70/1517. 
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tho’ he had been a Pawn at Cape Coast, which, it seems so Affronted 
the Old Man that upon it Animosities rose to such a Height that 
Acainyah declared, Tattoe & he could not live in one Place. 

3. Ancottee charged Bogoe with sending him a Message from 
Succondee that he would cut out his Ears when he return’d to 
Dixcove. 

4. Billy Contah complain’d that Old Dick upon a Quarrel with 
one of his own Wives, had, in the heat of his Passion thrown a 
Fetich upon him where by he obliged him to kill that Wife whenever 
Dick her Husband died. That he Contah not liking the Task 
imposed on him had engaged Bogoe Assien, Dick’s Heir, by Fetich 
to execute the Woman upon Dick’s Death. That shortly after this 
Dick died, & Bogoe Assien had neither kill’d the Woman, nor 
freed Contah from the Obligation of the Fetich Old Dick threw 
upon him, & that Consequently his Life was in Danger. 

After these Complaints were exhibited the Hantahs were desired 
to withdraw; which they Did. 

As to the first Resolved that Yeow Fin be sent hither, as he is 
not a Hantah man. 

On the second complaint—Resolved that Tattoe be Gold-Taker 
at Succondee, as he remained faithfull to the English during the 
late Troubles. 

On the Third Examined Bogoe who acquainted the Council 
that he was Married to Ancottee’s Daughter That several Years ago, 
when Mr. Chalmer was at Dixcove, a Man came runing to acquaint 
him that he saw another Man going into a Room with his Wife, on 
wch Bogoe made such Dispatch home that he catched them in the 
very Act. Enraged at this he fell to beating his Wife, & her 
Brother coming to her Assistance a Battle ensued between him & 
Bogoe who was wounded in the shoulder by a Knife. On this he 
was going to the Fort to Complain to Mr. Chalmer but was stopped 
by Accah the Linguist, who told him that Chalmer was a passionate 
inexorable Man, & that if he took the Management of his Quarrel 
he would only breed more Mischief. So Ancottee paid somewhat 
to Bogoe to quiet him, & likewise 4 Ac. Gold to Mr. Chalmer’s head 
Servant. But since the late Quarrels at Dixcove Ancottee had 
told Lies of him to the Dutch Chief of Boutry Bacot, who had 
confined his Brother in his fort, and made him pay £7, before he 
released him: it was on this account that he sent him word, that 
he would be revenged on him. 

As this Bogoe went to Succondee at the meeting there to give 
evidence for us, Tho Bacot had confined his Brother. 





_ 
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Resolved, that Ancottee and Bogoe be desired mutually to 
forgive each other all injuries; and take Fetich, or oath, to be good 
friends for the future, which they agreed to. 

Bogoe Assien agreed to turn Billy Contah’s Fetich, as soon as a 
Squirrel could be got, as that was absolutely necessary in the 
operation.'4 


Thomas Bottler to Thomas Melvil 
Cape Coast Castle July 23, 1751 

But with regard to the Trade give me leave further to Observe 
to you that the Slave Trade being the Principal Trade of this Coast, 
where that goes, there goes the Gold and Ivory also, for Few traders 
come here with Gold or Ivory only no man will come down 200 
Miles to lay out Oz 2 of Gold nor will any Negroe bring down a 
Tooth upon his head, he gets Slaves, they are his Chief Dependance, 
the Slaves bring the Teeth upon their heads and if he wants any 
particular Article of Goods he brings Gold with him to buy it. 
but your principal Gold Trade is from the Commissions these 
Traders bring down from their Friends. When the up country 
people hear of any trader or number of Traders coming down to the 
Waterside they each of them for what he wants give these Traders 
their Gold to Lay out for them, these put all together make up a 
good Sum. the Trader when he comes to the Waterside endeavours 
to get as many articles of his Commissions as he possibly can on 
the Sale of his Slaves, by which means so much of the Gold becomes 
his property this then he lays out for such articles as will do best 
for himself and he possibly could not get on his Slaves.'" 


REPORT UPON THE MEMORIAL TO BUILD A Fort AT 
ANNAMABO IN 1752 


The memorial sets forth that John Corrantee one of the Cabo- 
reers of the Kingdom of Fanti upon the Gold Coast, had refused 
permission to the French to build a Fort at Annamaboe, and had 
at the same time given Assurance of his readiness to assist His 
Majesty’s Subjects in rebuilding the old Fort, or in erecting a new 
one at that place—cost probably not to exceed £6000. 

The Board called in a Committee of the Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa who represent ....... 

“That as John Corrantee is now very old they apprehend his 


m4 T, 70/1517. 
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View in proposing the building of a Fort, is to secure his Riches and 
Possessions to his Family, and that if his offer be not accepted he 
will resent the Refusal and probably apply to the French or some 
other power. 

“The said Committee further acquainted us, that they con- 
sidered Annamaboe as the Key to the whole Trade of the Gold 
Coast; That the Fanti Trade which furnishes the best sort of 
Negroes is removed from Cape Coast Castle to Annamaboe, and 
that if the French should take Possession of Annamaboe, We shall 
not be able to carry on any Trade at Cape Coast Castle.” .. . 

The old fort, they think, stood too far from the sea—the new one 
there should be built in another place. 

That a Ground Rent had been constantly paid by the old Com- 
pany for the former Fort, but they could not be certain whether 
this gives them a Right of Building a Fort upon the Spot that might 
be now proposed; though they believe it does, as they apprehend 
that the Ground Rent was paid not only for the particular Spot upon 
which the old Fort stood, but for some Land about it. 

This appearing to us to be a Fort very necessary for your Lord- 
ship’s Information to be ascertained, We thought it our Duty to 
get the best Account of it that we were able, and having been 
attended by Mr. David Crichton, formerly Chief Agent for the old 
Company at Cape Coast Castle, and a Person well acquainted 
with the Situation and Circumstance of the Place, he represented 
to Us, that it appears from an Entry in the Journals of the old 
Company in the year 1743, a Copy of which he produced to Us, 
that they paid 12 Akis or about £3 Sterling P Month to the Braffoo 
and Corantees of Fanteen for Ground Rent and Water, Customs not 
only at Annamaboe, but also at the two adjacent Towns of Annishan 
and Aggah; That this had been paid ever since the English had 
any Fort there, and that it gave them a Right of Building a Fort 
in any part of the Town of Annamaboe that should be most proper: 

The Board upon consideration recommend the building of the 
fort because it will tend to promote trade—“ by serving the Friend- 
ship and Assistance of John Corrantee and his Family, upon which 
this Trade so greatly depends. 

xx 
Signed Dunk HA.Lirax 
J. GRENVILLE 
Cuas. TOWNSHEND 
J. Pere. 
u6 C, O. 267/5. 
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Ricu”. JENKINS TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL AT CAPE 
Coast CoUNCIL 


Aug. 22, 1752. 

The other Two (slaves) we leave with you are Picanniny- 
Bassaw Men, a place a little to Windward of Grand Bassaw, where 
I was once Cut off by the Natives & Lost both Ship & Cargoe, & 
Murder’d several of my People, one of which they kill’d ashore & 
Eat him before my face, the next Morning I was to be treated in 
the same Manner had not Providence means for my Escape." 


MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY OF MERCHANTS 
TRADING TO AFRICA 


Feb. 20, 1752 
Every black man except the Gold takers of Annamaboe is happy, 
but these People say that if we trade we destroy their Business, 
and thd we buy their slaves, they are very angry when we sell 
them again." 


THoMAS MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY OF 
MERCHANTS TRADING TO AFRICA 


Dec. 26, 1753. 

The Fantees, Warsaws, Akims & some lesser Nations have their 
Deputies now here to procure Messengers from one to go with 
them to Ashantee whither they are going to swear to the Peace & 
open the Paths.!” 


THoMAsS MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE 


Feb. 24, 1753. 

The Annamagoe People are different every Day; now they will 
give us Ground enough for our Fort, tomorrow they will not, & 
must have more Dashees to stand to the Agreement of the Day 
before. John (Currantee) they now do not obey. However we 
rub on by sometimes bribing; sometimes threatening to leave them; 
declare War and drive away Ships of all Nations which Mr. Apperley 
finds the most effectual method of bringing them to Reason, and if 
they thought we had the Power they durst not use us as they do, but 
some good People have now informed them that only the King can 
declare War. Apperley tells them the Men of War can do it as 
well as the King so they fear to offend too much.’ 

nu? T, 70/1518. 

18 Thid. 


19 T, 70/1520. 
120 Thid. 
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MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY OF 
MERCHANTS TRADING TO AFRICA 


May 30, 1753. 

What I have long dreaded is now likely to come to pass. Mr. 
Apperley is so ill that I am affraid we shall lose him, and this 
the rather as he apprehends he is poisoned, and therefore has his 
Imagination as well as his Distemper to struggle with. I say his 
Imagination because I do not believe him poisoned, that not being 
ever attempted, as far as I have heard, on this part of the Coast. 
I once indeed heard of a white Man’s accusing another of this 
Crime, but that was only to take off every Body’s Attention from 
as detestable an Attempt of his own, so the poisoning became a 
Joke with even himself.!”! 


Annamaboe 
Chr. Why tell to the Committee June 23, 1753 
We are hard set to get Provision to support us without paying 
an exorbitant price, for Johns Boys who Command all below Stairs, 
stop the Bush people from bringing us Fowls &c*, & buy them at 
their owne price & make us pay double for them, or Starve. And 
there can be nothing got here by Trade, while we Live in Johns 
house, the People being afraid of bringing any Slaves for Fear of 
their being Paniarded by John &c*, and if a Chance Slave comes, 
and the Engineer or me should buy him, John demands 4 Ackeys P 
head to the House, altho’ we pay him Eight Ackeys P Month house 
rent,!” 


MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE—CaPE Coast CASTLE, JULY 1, 
1753 


The Ashantee paths are neither altogether shut, nor are they 
quite open.’ 
JOHN APPERLEY TO THE COMMITTEE 


Annamaboe Sept. 8, 1753. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that I attempted to Lay the founda- 
tion of the Fort twice, but was as often Interrupted by the Inhabi- 
tants of this Town by filling up the foundation which I dugg the 
third time and the 18* of August last laid the foundation of the S° 
East Bastion by the Consent of the Capisheers & Pinnins of the 


121 Tbid. 
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Town (being the Chief Majestrats) and have heather to gone on 
with as much Success as may be Expected from so few people 
(haveing but 8 Bricklayers & 14 Labourers.™ 


MELVIL TO THE COMMITTEE—HIS DEFENCE (UNDATED) 


The People who came up at Christmass (Anima excepted who 
has about twenty or thirty slaves) were the Goldtakers; a Set of 
Men generally very poor, and who get their Livlihood by being 
Interpreters between the Ships and the Traders, and by cheating 
both. 


A small Acquaintance with this Coast will soon shew any Man 
of the least Discernment that the Method of managing the Negroes 
is not by giving Way to their unreasonable Demands, that, instead 
of conciliating their Affections, would render us the Objects of 
their Contempt. They only regard one another according to their 
Power of doing Mischief. This Principle they carry into their 
Religion. God, say they, is too good to do us any Harm, and 
therefore they look on all Worship of his as needless, but pay great 
Court to the Devil, who gets Abundance of Dashees. 


In SEVERAL CHARGES EXHIBITED AGAINST Mr. MELVILLE 
IN Apri & May 1753 BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


A separate Trader may give Fettish—but can not enforce it.'?6 


Fort Lewis Senegal May 28, 1766 
Chas. O Hara to Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. 
He hopes to develope a small Settlement so as to be sure of 
provisions in case of native wars and where The Natives would 
likewise when oppressed by their Chiefs, or their Enemies, retire 
under the Protection of Our Guns, which by securing their property, 
would attach them to our Interest, & be the means of making them 
Industrious, of which we have many Examples on this Island, 
where they are daily growing Rich, provident, & more Civilized: 
left to themselves their wants are very few, & it can only be an 
increase of their demands, that can make this Trade flourish.” 
He asks to be allowed to make a settlement at the Mines at 
Gatam, ‘‘which are immagined to be the Richest in the World, & 
14 Tid. 


1% Tbid. In this respect they were very much like the American Indians. 
126 T. 70/1521. 
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produce the finest Gold: it is certain all the Barbary States are 
supplied with Gold from those Mines, in exchange for Merchandize 
they carry there.” ..... 

“There is no part of Africa, where there is as great a Consump- 
tion of Manufactures, as in the Kingdom of Gatam, and the 
Countries to the Eastward of it which is very evident from the 
number of Caravans, that go annually to these Kingdoms, and 
carry there great quantities of Merchandize. It is certainly much 
(to) our Interest, to communicate with these Kingdoms, as in all 
probability we could carry them Merchandize, at a much Cheaper 
Rate, than the Caravans, who carry them every thing by Land, & 
are often eight months in performing this Journey, including their 
return Home.” 

“Tt is certain that for these last Fifty Years, there has been 
annually shipped from Africa, about 70000 of its prime Inhabi- 
ee 

“The Consumption hithertoo of Manufacturers in this River, 
amounts One Year with another, to Forty thousand pounds Sterling, 
& much about the same Sum is expended in the River Gambia.” 


“The Chief Returns from this place is a Commodity Gum 
Senega, of which only one part in five, is made use of in Great 
Britain, & the rest is purchased for foreign Markets, from the 
British Merchants.” ......... 

“ As there never has been till now any form of Justice Established 
here, it is certain that great Irregularities have happened in this 
River.” 

“The Traders are even accused of having Hired Moors to fire 
upon each other. 

“The only method of preventing these Irregularities, which 
must in time ruin the Trade in this River, is by making the Natives 
dependent on Government, of which they are become intirely inde- 
pendent, by the vast quantities of Goods the Merchants give 


“‘T have received certain information that the French (tho con- 
trary to Treaty) have made an agreement with the King of Damel, 
to make a Settlement at a place called Bain, upon the Continent 
over against Goree, for which they are to pay an Annual Tribute. 

. re the French settlements at Tudal, Jual and Albreda, 
they (the French) Buy at each of these places, great quantities of 
Corn, Rice, Cattle & Slaves. 


27 C. O. 267/1. 
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Copy OF SEVERAL QUERIES PROPOSED BY COMMODORE 
GRAVES OF HIS MaJeEsTIEsS’ SuHip Epaar, To Mr. 
Jo* DEBAT, ON JAMES FORT, RELATIVE TO 
THE FRENCH AFFAIRS IN THE RIVER 
GAMBIA, WITH Mr. DesBat’s 
ANSWERS THERETO 


“The Ground is not purchas’d of the Natives; but they (the 
French) live there by their permission; ... they carry on a 
trade for every Commodity they can procure.” 

They are in the power of the Natives, nevertheless are pro- 
tected, and carry on their Commerce with Ease; they pay Annual 
Customs to the King, who by promise is to secure their right & c* 
in his Country.” 


CuHas. O’HARA TO COMMISSIONERS FOR TRADE AND PLANTA- 
TIONS 


oe July 25, 1766. 

“The Countries of Gatam, Bambouck & Tambuctu abound in 
Mines from whence all the States of Barbary and Egypt are supplied 
with Gold, in Exchange for their Commodities. 

Undoubtedly we can supply these Countries by means of Water 
Carriage much Cheaper than the Moorish Caravans who are many 
of them eight Months performing the Voyage, & are obliged exclu- 
sive of the number of Slaves & Servants, necessary for carrying on 
this Trade, to Hire great numbers of People, to guard the Caravans, 
which must necessarily make them sell their Commoditys very 
dear.”’ 

“This Province (Gatam) in General, the Country of Poole 
particularly, the Dominions of King Saltique, which Confines with 
Gatam to the Westward, extending from the River Senegal towards 
the River Gambia, abounds in prodigious Quantities of Rice, Wax, 
Cotton, Indigo & Tobacco, the latter is the same sort, as the Growth 
of Brazil, & undoubtedly if Cultivated would very much improve. 

“The Cotton that has been carried from this place to Europe, 
has been repeatedly proved to be the finest in the World.” 
ee The Blacks are often enterprizing.”’ 
ay I could easily Hire if necessary, as many Blacks as I 
pleased, that would be very glad to go up with me to Gatam to 
assist as Labourers for my Undertaking. Fellows that may be 
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depended on, who have been frequently at Gatam, & are inured to 
that Climate.’ 


Qu.—JoHN Barnes, Gov. & THE CounciL AT Fort Lewis 
IN THE RIvER SENEGAL TO COMMITTEE OF 
MERCHANTS TRADING TO AFRICA 


August 21, 1765. 

In “some disputes happening at Guarranguel about 18 Leagues 
above Podore between the Crew of one of Mr. Bacons’ Vessels & y® 
Moore there, they had attacked said Vessel killed the Negroe Master 
etc. ....A “Misunderstanding happening upon exchange of 
Hostages some of the Moors fired upon our People & killed one of 
the Negroe Captains.” !*° 


Winnebah 21 Dec. 1773. 

Thomas Westgate to “‘Dear Dick” (Richard Brew at Annamaboe) 

Corn is not to be had here now at any rate—the Accroans have 
sent immense quantities for these 2 Mo®*. past to Accra where they 
were starving for Corn, and Sold it at the high price of 10% P 
Chest very small—the Danes Gov" has had 2 Boats laying off the 
Devil’s Hill for these 3 Weeks purchasing all they could at 8* in 
fine Goods for a very small Chest.1*! 


Annamaboe Fort 13% Sept. 1778. 

Thos. Westgate to Rich. Miles 

Enclosing letters that have passed between him and Mr. Smith 
“on the subject of a very trifling dispute between him and the 
Pynims of the Fishing Town here. I could not imagine indeed that 
a Gentleman who had lived so long at Annamaboe before I was so 
well acquainted with the Temper and disposition of the Fantees, 
would have differ’d with them for the small Expence of One Flask 
of Liquor, as appears by his own Letters.” ... “the Grievances 
of the Fishing Town Pynims”’ follow. ‘‘They say that whenever 
they went to pay their Compliments, or as they Phrase it, throw 
Ackio to Mr. Smith he always treated them with the greatest inciv- 
ility & Contempt, frequently ran into his room. when he saw them 
coming and would perhaps after their waiting near half an Hour 
in his Hall send his Boy out with a Dram to one or two of the 
principals & no more—that the Day he paid his Customs to the 
Fantee Town, they repaird to his House for their Share wch has 

129 Thid. 

180 Thid. 
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always been customery, and that he turn’d them out contemptuously 
calling them a pack of Fishermen that had no right to anything— 
and that from that moment they were resolv’d to make him know 
better—and had I not interfer’d & requested them to drop their 
resentment for the present they woul’d not have suffer’d his Canoe 
to go off on any Account till the Affair was Settled and their Custom 
paid to their Satisfaction. In short I thought it the most prudent 
way to temporize with the People especially as I found Principals 
among the Fantee Town conniv’d at their behaviour; and that they 
were altogether in a very ill humour from being depriv’d of all 
Trade and Intercourse with British Shipping.'** 


T Westgate to Horatio Smith—Annamaboe Fort Sept. 13, 1778. 

My advice is therefore now, that if the Fishing Town People 
should go to you upon any new Palaver to endeavour to settle it 
with them yourself because I know it is always more pleasing to the 
Blacks to have a Palaver Settled by the Person concern’d than to 
refer it to another.’ 


Rich. Miles to Horatio Smith Cape Coast Castle 15 Sept. 1778. 

“Tt has ever been usual to include them (the Fishing Town- 
people) in all Customs paid at the Fort, nor can I conceive why they 
shou’d not; they are equally as numerous and take them in general, 
as quiet Subjects, and as great Traders. I long liv’d at Annamaboe 
myself and always found it as necessary to Secure the Good Will 
of those People as any other Quarter of the Town.” ... “when 
you consider the present Disposition of the Fantees, out of temper 
with the whole English Nation, for neglecting (as they call it) their 
Trade, without making a Grain of Allowance for our Situation in 
Europe, you will perceive the impropriety of quarrelling with them 
for trifles.” . . . I however beg leave to observe that from the 
Length of time you have been in this Country, and the knowledge 
you must naturally have of the Temper and Disposition of the 
Fantees in general, you will have perceiv’d, that more caution 
and loss Severity, shou’d be us’d in your Intercourse with them 
than with any other Set of Blacks on the Coast. 


1773-1778 


R. Miles to David Mill—Tantumguerry Fort, Aug. 25, 1773. 
—The Towns People were very Troublesome and impertinent 
and indeed at one time insisted on stopping every thing however 
132 Thid. 
188 Thid. 
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they thought better of it: and here I cannot help observing to you 
the very Contrary behaviour of the Lagoe Towns People, who so 
far from molesting me, gave me every assistance in their Power and 
help’d to bring a part of Spooners Effects over themselves, whereas 
had I not had People of my own, Butlers things might have remain’d 
at Amanda till now for any assistance I cou’d get from such a sett 
of Bandettis as that Town seems to be composed of.1** 


R. Miles to Thos. Westgate—Tantumguerry Dec. 14, 1773. 
I am not fond of medling with the Black’s Palavers as they are 
very litigious themselves. 


R. Miles to Capt. Heblethwaite 
Cape Coast Castle May 26, 1778. 
No people in Guinea work harder than the Watering People. 


R. Miles to H. Smith—Cape Coast Castle Aug. 6, 1778. 
I learn Amoony Coomah has been very ill. I sincerely hope 
he’ll recover; I don’t know his Fellow in all Arnam4,'*6 


Thomas Trinder to David Mill 
Tantumguerry Fort July 3, 1774. 
They (the Gombuas) for a long time talk’d of making two 
Seperate Palavers and told me the Amount of what they got for 
the Winnebah Pallaver alone, which indeed we all know, this they 
said was for two Towns, & Hinted the Expence that will attend the 
Burying two or three Principal People that was killed in this Affair. 


Same to same. Tantumguerry Fort July 19, 1774. 

“the whole amount (of Pawns) being 34 of which I have only 
received 12 tho’ they (the Lagoe & Mumford People) Promise fair 
for the remainder they strongly Plead their Excessive Poverty 
arising partly from the Number Eloped and those already catched 
& sold by the Accroons but principally from the great Mortality 
among them which has very Considerably reduced their Number 
and of wch within these eight Days I myself have been an Eye 
lr 

One thing more must be observed (Q.G. i.e. Quashee Gambia) 
who is one of the Principal of the Accroans, and who I have employ’d 
negociating this matter ever Since I came up has all along been 
given to understand from me that their Palaver sho’d be settled, 
provided only that their Demands were reasonable and he now 
finding I am going away acquaints me that sho’d he return without 


1% T, 70/1479. 
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Payment of the Accroans Demands, they will naturally tell him 
that he has been only Shuffling with them & all the Time preventing 
them from Pannyaring and will of course look to him for payment; 
for these reasons he tells me he cannot return to his own Town 
untill the affair is finally adjusted & even hints that the Accroans 
will look upon me as an Acessary with him in Playing the fool with 
them sho’d this as it is more than probable may be the Case, it will 
be exceeding hard indeed upon me, as you are very Sensible I was 
ordered up here and authorised to do everything in my Power to 
adjust it.” 


David Mill to Richard Miles—Cape Coast Castle July 19, 1774. 

As this Palaver has been of a long Standing and of Considerable 
Consequence it will be necessary that the Settlement of it should 
be as formal according to the Blacks Customs as Possible, and 
Particularly that the Mumf?¢. and Lagoe People shou’d be present 
to See all the Goods paid away that they may not Pretend in future 
that they know not what has been Paid. I should also think it 
necessary that some more of the Accroans besides Quashee Gambia 
sho’4 be present to take Fetish with the Mumford & Lagoe People 
that all Differences are at an end after the Goods are Paid. 

If Quashee Gambia is empower’d by all the Accroans to Settle 
this matter his taking Fetish will be very Sufficient tho it wou’d 
be better there were some other of the Principal Accr*.'* 


Trinder to Miles Accra 22 Aug. 1774. 

I fancy the Assins &ca are disgusted at Q. G.’s arrogating to 
himself the disposal of 50 of the Goods without their previous 
consent or knowledge and probably may make him pay for it, 
which I shall not be sorry for; because he had no right to pay away 
a Shilling to it, till the rest of the people had assembled. 


Miles to Trinder—Tantumguerry Aug 24, 1774. 

—My Mess". acquainted me that the Assins and Aggumaneens 
were offended so much at Q. Gambia’s being employ’d alone without 
their being sent to, that had it not been for Q. Quaniah interceeding 
for him, they would actually have drove him out of the Town.’ 


Thomas Westgate to Rich. Miles—Annamaboe. July 7, 1778. 
The Annamaboe people went to assist Tom Coffees party at 
Aggah and burnt his Enemy’s part of their Town plunder’d and 
137 Tbid. This is in the Fantee Country. 
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play’d the Devil, no lives lost as I hear, One of Cobia people shot 
in the breast is the only damage. 


Same to same Annamaboe July 14, 1778. 
Yesterday the linguist and some others came in to acquaint me 
that there is a run away Co* Slave Gardener from Cape Coast 
nam’d Quashee caught at the Salt Pond below Cormantyn, where 
they demand half-price for his delivery. perhaps you may not 
have been acquainted with the affair, if so will you please make 
inquiry and give your orders in the same _ I do not know the price 
for a run away Cos Slave caught in Fantee, but probable you do. 


Same to same. 

The Aggah people burnt out some days since by Tom Coffees 
part of the Town, have with what assistance they could get return’d 
upon them today and p4 them in kind. The Town is now all in 
Flames and they have been fighting all this morning, but how many 
kill’d or who Conquerors we have not yet learned. The Annamaboe 
people w’d not interfere this time. 


R. Miles to T. Westgate—Cape Coast Castle July 29, 1778. 
...Am glad the Annamaboe folks have not interfer’d a 2™4 
time in the dispute between the Aggahs. I wish they may be able 
to keep their heads out of the Pallaver all together. 


T. Westgate to R. Miles Annamaboe 29 July 1778. 

Tom Coffee’s H° and a great part of the Town was burnt down 
yesterday his Party drove the Enemy back to little Cormantyn. 
It is said the fight will be renewed again but in all the great Battle 
yesterday I dont hear more than 2 Men wounded.” 


T. Westgate to R. Miles. Annamaboe July 31% 1778. 
... This is the Mulattoe Ladys Auoba dancing day, Scarce 
one of them that has not begging Allum this week past, to clean 
their Jewels, so that I suppose they’ll make a Brilliant appearance. 
Ive had fewer Eggs and Yambs this morning, but few tho’ of the 
former the latter all most innumerable, from wch I conclude if 
they dance I must pay the Piper. 


Same to same. Aug. 1%* 1778. 

I hope the grand display the Mulattoe Ladys made yesterday 
of their Charms and Jewels added much to your pleasure. no 
doubt they knew who was to pay the piper." 


40 T. 70/1480. 
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T. Westgate to R. Miles Annamaboe Aug. 3, 1778. 

I am sorry to acquaint you that Amoony Coomah is very IIl. 
It has been kept rather a Secret untill these 2 days, when I was 
inform’d of it, and learn’d it was his desire to have some Medicine 
from me. I found him with a Slave fever, his Stomach much 
convuls’d and a Constant Hiccup, alarming Complaints! I prepar’d 
him some Clysters from wch he has had some releif, but still I fear 
for him. 


Same to same. Aug. 6* 1778. 
Amoony is I think something better, he has had nothing of 
Medicines from me except purging Clysters, and a little oily mixture 
to take now and then, and I believe they have done him good, his 
Hiccup returns violently at times and as he’s now begun to take 
Blacks medicines I have ceas’d to order him any further than proper 
drink & some nourishing spoon meat, to prepare which I detain 
John Bates as it is Amoony’s desire I should still order him things.’” 


R. Miles to T. Westgate Cape Coast Castle Aug 6, 1778. 
Fredericks Mama dyed here two days ago and the Town is 
just now all in an uproar burying her.'* 


T. Westgate to R. Miles—Annamaboe Aug. 26, 1778. 

I think as you do that we should demand two Slaves from the 
Salt Pond Gentry for their Insolence, and I hope you will be able 
to nab some of them on Roper days. 


T. Westgate to R. Miles Sept. 19, 1778. 
Tomorrow it seems is a grand Fetish day that prevents all 
travelling.' 


R. Miles to T. Westgate—Cape Coast Castle, Sept. 2, 1778. 
Re a dispute with the Ashanti King and a proposed settlement— 
Very just this I’m sure, but his Black Majesty D—n him said 
that as he was King it was impossible his people could be wrong. 


Same to same. Sept. 4, 1778. 

I’ve at last brought the Genl. (Dutch) to such Terms as we 
may deem honble on our part all circumstances consider’d. It is 
that both Towns sh? bury the affair in oblivion, without either being 
deem’d wrong. Frederick Aday goes up this night to see both 

142 Thid. 
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parties drink together. It seems our people were wrong in taking 
off a Dutch wenches Cloth on the Custom Day. The Dutch Blacks 
had committed the same offence first, but then it was prior to the 
Can toom.** 


R. Miles to Horatio Smith—Cape Coast Castle—Dec. 9, 1778. 

—but I entreat he (the doctor) may not be detained a moment 
longer than you find absolutely necessary—as during his absence 
from hence we have none but the one black doctor to attend the 
sick.1# 


R. Miles to Mr. Ingram—Cape Coast Castle Dec. 10. 1777 

You will please to observe that it is the Custom of the Country 
if a Man either Black or White sells another off the Coast he is liable 
to Pay whatever Debts this Man may owe.'® 


H. Smith to R. Miles Smith He) April 5, 1779. 

I am a little doubtful as to getting her (the boat) quickly dis- 
patched, havg been last night serenaded by some of the Gent” of 
this Town with one or two Palaver Drums: 


R. Miles to Messrs. Collins & Watts— 
Cape Coast Castle June 25, 1779. 

The Town of Winnebah had unfortunately got into a war with 
the Accroans, in consequence of which they had been obliged to 
pawn their Children.......... 

I doubted very much whether or not /being born free/ there 
Fathers or families had a right to make slaves of them. /I have 
enquired very minutely into this point, & find that according to 
the laws of the Country, no such right is vested in any man what- 
ever, he may pawn, but cannot sell his Child./ 


T. Westgate to R. Miles Annamaboe May 7, 1779. 
Most of Black Gold-takers are expert enough at their business.'° 


Diary OF TRANSACTIONS IN Cape Coast CastTLe, 1777 


Sunday, Sept. 21, 1777 

No Divine Service this Day on Account of the Town’s People 
making Custom. 

146 Thid, 
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Thursday, Sept 25, 1777 

This Day rec’d a Complaint from Mr. Clemison a free trader 
settled in this Town here of the Town’s People insisting on ex- 
orbitant Customs from him: Sent to the Pynims & Settled it finally 
by Mr. Clemison’s giving them an Auker Brandy, & one flask every 
Sunday Morning—No other Customs whatever—This being the 
first Freetrader settled here for many Years, these Customs may 
stand as a Prec‘ 


Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1777 

Rec’d a Letter from Mr. Westgate purporting that the Fantees 
conplain’d I had stopp’d all the ships at Cape Coast & thereby 
prevented them from their usual Emoluments. 


Saturday, Oct, 11, 1777 

My Messengers return’d from Amam. with a Letter from Mr. 
Westgate purporting that the Fantees still insist on Slaves being 
kept up at Oz 9 z7 or that they will stop all Trade going to Windw’. 


Sunday, Oct. 12, 1777. 
No Divine Service this Day on acct of the Town’s People making 
Custom 1°! 


Saturday, Oct. 18, 1777. | 

Rec’d a Letter from Mr. Westgate concerning one of Cum 
Coffee’s (a Fantee Sopho) People having cut his throat on the 
Head of Billy Cudjoe, a Cabbt of English Seccundee. ... At 
Noon arriv’d here Anmooney Coomch King of Annam, with a 
numerous retinue of Cabb™. Pynins &* to make Custom for Cudjoe, 
our late Cabb'. here—Saluted the King with 9 Guns—At 4 in the 
Afternoon the Custom began—During the course of this Day 
arriv’d here an amazing Number of Cabb™. from Diff* Towns to 
Windward. 


Sunday Oct. 19, 1777 

... A continual firing kept up Since 4 o Clock yesterday on 
Acct of the Custom. Great Numbers of People continually coming 
from all Quarters to assist in the Custom—No Divine Service this 
Day on Acct of the Noise of the Guns in Town... .. 


Monday Oct. 20, 1777 

In the Mo(rn)ing Six O’clock the Cabb™ Flag was hoisted half 
Mast.—At 4 in the Afternoon, they appeard before the Gate with 
the Coffin, on which occasion fir’d 10 Minute Guns from the Castle. 
A continual fire of Musquetry kept up in the Town. 


181 T. 70/1468-9. 
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Tuesday Oct. 21, 1777 

At 6 in the Morning arriv’d in Town all the Diff Company’s of 
Soldiers from Annamaboe; at Eight they began firing before the 
Gate, which continued till near Tach—when they all return’d to 
Annamaboe. On their arrival here sent them 4 Ankers Rum & 
on their Departure gave them 2 more.—This Day rec’d Accounts 
that the Annamaboes had pannyard a Let. & Whydah Canoe 
belonging to Chamah: Amooney Coomak being here, desir’d him 
to Dispatch a Mess’. to enquire into the cause thereof. 


Wednesday, Oct. 22, 1777. 

Amooney’s Mess‘. return’d from Annamaboe with Accounts 
that the Chamah Canoe had been panniard on a Palaver in which 
his People, the Morirees of Cormantyni were all jointly concern’d. 
Great Numbers of People continue to arrive from all Quarters. 


Friday Oct. 24, 1777. 
. . . A Continual Firing has been kept up in Town almost in- 
cessantly since Monday last. 


Sunday, Oct. 26, 1777 

At 8 this Morning came into the Castle, Amooney Coomah, the 
Ando Pynins, and almost every Cabboceer belonging to Annamaboe 
to talk with me respecting the Price of Slaves: I argued this amazing 
bad Voyage that had been lately made: the repeated orders I had 
rec’d from my Constituents, & the great Scarcity of Goods pointed 
out the Necessity of my taking such a Step: I further observ’d to 
them that at my first fixing the Price at 8 oz 6 Oz no clamour or 
noise was made; that on the contrary several Slaves had been sold 
at that Price; & that it certainly wou’d have taken place, but for 
Capt Muir’s arrival, to which they all assented: I then ask’d them 
the Reason why now, more than at any other time, they shou’d on 
Acct. of my attempting to reduce the Price, threaten to stop all 
Communication between this & Annamaboe; that I was only doing 
my Duty & that if they did not chuse to come into my Measures, 
I sho‘. not force them to sell at my Price & that consequently it 
was equally unjust their insisting on their Price of 92 7Oz. They 
acknowledg’d they had threatned to do so, but denied that they had 
not yet taken any step towards it; & further agreed that they 
wou’d not, but that all shou’d remain quiet, untill either the Euro- 
peans chuse to raise the Price, or the Blacks agree to the price now 
offer’d: Capt. Muir being determin’d to try a little longer whet. 
they will come into the fix’d Price of 8 z 6 Oz. I dismissed them 
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on their making the above Declaration in presence of myself & 
Mr. Neuves. 

N. B.—On taxing them with the other Part of their Message to 
me contain’d in Mr. Westgate’s letter of the 11 Inst., mentioning 
to them the impropriety of their Application to Mr. Westgate 
instead of me I pointed out to them every Ship that had arriv’d 
since the commencement of my Government here, & desir’d them 
to name which of them had been detain’d by me; they cou’d 
pitch on no one: I ask’d them if they meant Cap‘. King or Cap*. 
Smith: I observ’d to them, that when a Ship arriv’d here, they 
certainly had it in their choice either to deal with the Europeans or 
the Natives; that Capt. King’s Cargo had been mostly divided 
among the former & that the latter altho’ he lay all the time in 
Cape Coast Road: had dealt chiefly with the Natives: They 
seem’d perfectly satisfied with the propriety of my Argument, & 
observ’d only in general terms, that it was very hard times on 
Account of the Shipping keeping away.!” 


Thursday, October 30, 1777. 
A Continual firing kept up in Town. 


Friday, October 31, 1777 

The firing and Noise in Town mostly over. ... This Day 
Aben, Aggerie, Tom Coffin & Sundry others went on board the 
Adventure in this Road & agreed with Capt. Muir at 83 Men & 
6; Wom. At 1 O clock they all came on Shore, as did the Cap*. to 
acquaint me every thing was settled. At Six in the Evening Capt. 
Muir told me that the Fantees having heard of the French Ship 
(now at Elmina) having an intention to trade at Annam® had 
declar’d they wou’d not sell at 83 & 63. I sent out to acquaint 
Amooney Coomah of the Pynins that altho’ I cou’d not force them 
to sell at that Price, that they might nevertheless rest assur’d that 
I shod prevent (as much as lay in my Power) their Intercourse with 
the French Ship: I rec’d for Answer that they wou’d wait on me 
in the Morning. 


Saturday, November 1, 1777. 

This Morning Amooney Coomah of the Pynins of Annamaboe 
came in & acquainted me that altho they had agreed with Capt. 
Muir at 83 & 63, still they cou’d not answer for all the Fantee 
Country: that the Custom here being now over, they intended to 
proceed this Day to Annamaboe; that on their Arrival there they 
wo’. send to Aborah & Murram to acq’. all Fantee of what terms 
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had been offer’d them & that in a Day or two at furthest, I sho’d 
receive a Message from them on this business. 


Sunday, November 3, 1777 
No Divine Service on Acct of the Custom. 


Thursday, November 6, 1777 

Came Messengers from Ammooney Coomah & the Pynins of 
Annamaboe acquainting me that the Aborah & Murram People 
wou’d not accept Capt. Muir’s offer of 83 & 6}. 


Sunday, December 14, 1777. 
No Divine Service this Day on Account of the Town’s People 
making Custom for the Drummajor who died Yesterday. 


Thursday, January Ist, 1778. 
The Cabboceers came in to Pay their Respects, & to wish me a 
happy new Year. 


Saturday, March 7, 1778. 

Receiv’d a Message from the Annaqua Town’s People compl-g 
that the Achafo’s (a Powerfull inland People) had attack’d their 
Town & begg’d to be trusted with Guns & Powd". to defend them- 
selves; declin’d giving them the Assistance they demanded from a 
Motive that it wo’d rather tend to make the Affair worse, but 
offerd my Mediation to accommodate Matters: Sent a Present with 
my Message to the Annaqua People. 


Tuesday, August 25, 1778. 

In the Evg about Seven O clock a large Canoe was overset by a 
Gust of Wind off the Castle: Sent off 2 Canoes to assist them per- 
ceiving the Town’s People were also launching several Canoes in 
order as usual in such Cases to plunder the Effects & panniar the 
Canoemen. I order’d the upper Gate of the Castle to be shut; 
A Guard with several of the Officers to attend at the Waterside & 
see the Effects & Canoemen br‘. safe in to the Castle: About 8 got 
all on shore vizt. 10 Canoemen & 1 Servant with 8 Rolls Tob° & 4 
Casks Bottled Liq'. whe prov’d to be a Canoe belonging to the 
Chief of Mornee. 


Wednesday, August 26, 1778. 

Sent the Canoemen & Effects down to Mornee. Gave the 
Pynins of the Town who attended at the Waterside last Night 2 
Ankers Liq’. & our own People one, to encourage them to exert 
themselves in future & to abolish if possible the wile Custom of 
seizing Effects & People in similar distress. 
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Saturday, Sept. 12, 1778. 

The Danes Gov’. & Council in their ler having mention’d 
Amooney Coomah as one of the Cabb"™. who consented to their 
settling at Mumford.—(he was sent for to explain what he meant) 


Saturday, Dec’. 26, 1778. 

Bolty, Aggerie & Fred. came in to inform me that the Annamaboe 
Town’s People (who on the 12th Inst. had panniard some Cape 
Coast People on acct. of Coffee Aboo’s Palaver with Amooney 
Coomah) had demanded as a Satisfaction for a suppos’d or pretended 
Offence (as they knew of no real one) a Man Slave to have his head 
taken off 10 oz Goods 5 Sheep & oz 6:12 Gold; that since Cudjoe’s 
Death the Annamaboes had on several Occasionsimpos’d on the Cape 
Coasts, but that in the present Case they were determin’d to take 
their own parts & were going to dispatch Messengers to inform them 
so; I objected to this Message being sent, until I had first tried 
what effect a Message from me might have—I accordingly sent down 
a Messenger of my own, pointing out in as forcible terms as possible 
the impropriety as well as injustice of their Demand and desir’d them 
to Settle the Affair in an amicable manner tow% which End I 
offer’d myself as Mediator between the two. 


Monday, December 28, 1778. 

The Mess’. return’d from Annamaboe with a Message from 
Amooney & the Ando Pynins that in consequence of my interfering 
they had made up the Affair bet. them and the Cape Coasts.'* 


Sunday, April 30, 1780 

The Cabboceers and Pynins of Annishan brought me a Sheep on 
taking their leave of me previous to my Departure. 

Note they gave Mr. Roberts one and Mr. Weuver one. 
Monday, May 1 

The King of Abninboe came to pay me his respects [& brought 
me a Sheep | previous to my leaving this.! 


From A Diary OF PROCEEDINGS AT CAPE APPOLONIA, FROM 
Marcu 21, 1780 
Tuesday, April 25, 1780. 
The Pynins are here described (i. e., old men). 


183 Tbid, 
14 T. 70/1471. 
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Saturday, April 29, 1780. 

Pynins (i. e., old men the Town Council) ........ the 
Caboceers became sureties for their (canoemen’s) due Performance 
of their agreement. 


Sunday, April 30, 1780. 

2 P. M. the Annishan Caboceers and Counsellors came to con- 
gratulate me on my return to the Coast and taking the Command 
of this Castle. 


Wednesday, May 3, 1780. 

Nine A. M. Antee Coffee King of Abramoe came in the Castle 
with his Attendants and this Town’s Cabboceers and their Coun- 
sellors to take his Leave on going home, he asked for an Arrear of 
Pay that was due to his Predecessor for 10 Years at 4 £ Sterg. or 
£4 in Trade Money per Month, told him I could not pay it tho’ 
he brought a written Agreement of Mr. Mills he had given the 
deceased King; he then asked me to give him a Note of the same 
Tenor—Called the Caboceers—and Linguist into another Room 
asked them the Reason for Mr. Mill granting the 4 Ackies per 
month? They answered: ‘That he was a Man of great Interest 
in the Country haveing the Command of Five Towns, and had 
a Power equal or superior to a King that was in the Dutch Interest 
who had about the same Number of Towns also when there was a 
Dispute between the English and Dutch about the landing Place 
at Commenda, it was thought necessary by the Governor and 
Council to send 1000 Black soldiers to support the Brittish Interest 
there, who could not go on the Common Road Elmina Castle being 
on the Way to prevent them, which obliged them to march thro’ the 
Abramoe, which they were enabled to do from the Interest and 
Power the King had with the Natives, on that Accot Mr. Mill was 
induced to give him the Note; the Cabboceers further said the 
present King had equal Power and Interest with the People the 
other had, and would be serviceable hereafter if wanted on similar 
or any other Occasion when any Encroachments were made by the 
Dutch or Natives in those Countries: I judged it proper to give 
him an Argreement to pay him on the Public Account, Four Ackies 
per Month, as when a King or a Man of Power and Interest get a 
Note it makes them of Consequence in the Country. 


Wednesday May 17, 1780 
6 A. M. a Messenger from Amoney Coomah informing that one 
Griffith a Free Trader had bought a Man belonging to the Fantee 
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Country from the Dutch Chief of Assam, that if he was sold off the 
Coast it would cause great Disturbance in the Country and much 
Expense. Therefore desired I would use every Means to induce 
Griffith to let him be redeemed, for which he Amoney Coomah had 
sent Ozs 5 Gold 


Monday, June 19, 1780 

Nine A. M. Aggerry Cabboceer came in the Castle with the 
Dutch Chief of Mouree’s Messenger, to inform a Mulattoe Soldier 
I gave leave to go to Mouree Town had seized a Black Man contrary 
to the Laws of the Country, for no one can seize another on a 
Sunday for a Debt; it is held a very high Crime, and if a Black Man 
does he is sold for a Slave or must pay a very great Price to prevent 
it; however as John Peter was a Mulattoe Soldier belonging to the 
Company, the Dutch Chief interfered and settled the Dispute for 





an Anker & two Gallons Brandy £ 2.10 
with Two Paper Brawls 1 
Company’s Pay £ 3.10 
which will be stop’d from John Peters Pay. 
185 'T, 70/1470, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTLE’S ForTS AND SETTLEMENTS 
BELONGING TO THE ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY OF 
ENGLAND ON THE GOLD Coast 

Dizcove 

The Country that runs along the Shore on which this Castle 
stands is still called the Hantee Country, and the Village under its 
protection is by the Blacks called Infuma, which divides itself into 
Two, and is distinguished by the great and little Infuma; in both 
which, and in the Villages dependent immediately upon them, 
there is Computed to be about two thousand Souls. Its Situation 
as to Trade was some years past reckoned very Advantageous, 
(the Country of Warsaw lying not above 3 or 4 days Journey 
behind it,) and would still have continued so, had not formerly a 
Quarrel between Apocho King of Asiantee, and Entufero King of 
Warsaw not only in some measure stop’t up the Bath, but Obliged 
Entufero to remove his Residence to a part of his Country more to 
the Leeward; which naturally carried with it all the Trade that 
would otherwise have flowed here. . . . The Cove has heretofore 
too been famous for producing Lime Stone :—but it has of late years 
been found there in such small Quantities, as would by no means 
answer the Expence of Procuring and conveying it. The present 
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Chief however has lately been so fortunate as to discover a Cove 
between 5 and 6 Miles to Windward, which gives him more than a 
probable Assurance of being able to Load a ship of 200 Tun in 12 
Or 14 days; allowing that he is supplied with Slaves, Canoes and 
other proper Helps for Collecting and Shipping it. 

Fish is not found here in such abundance as might be expected 
from so fine a Cove, which possibly gives but little encouragement to 
the Natives to try for it, as you seldom see above 5 or 6 Canoes out 
in a Morning. 


Commenda. 

The Situation as to Trade was heretofore, and would still have 

been very Advantageous, had not the Dutch built a little Fort at 
Chama (a Village about Ten Miles from hence bearing W. by N.) 
upon the very Spot where all the Paths divide themselves that 
communicate the Asiantee Trade to this part of the Coast, which 
undoubtedly offers to Sale more Slaves than any other Country 
known to the Europeans: Gold and Teeth: as they are the Produce 
of Warsaw and Dinkara (Countries that lie to the Windward) 
have not so free a passage as to the Forts more immediately in 
their Way. 
. . . [They have had to add to the Walls of the fort] That it 
might the better keep under or secure People grown obnoxious to 
their Neighbours, as well as Troublesome to the Chiefs by their 
Numbers: Particularly as they have by the Indolence of their 
Nature no other Employment to keep them from Mischief, but 
Fishing, which at this place abounds so plentifully, that threescore 
or Fourscore Canoes are generally every Morning to be seen within 
a small Compass of the Fort engaged wholly in it. 


Tantumquerry 

ee ee ee The Number of Inhabitants are Computed at 
not above 1000 Souls, but of such a turbulent and lawless Disposi- 
tion as makes it very difficult for the Chiefs to keep them under any 
tolerable Subjection. 

The Situation of this Castle as to Trade when it is not infested 
with Disputes between the Up-Country and See Coast Natives has 
always been look’t upon to be as good as any of the Leeward 
Forts; as the Akims constantly bring down their Commodities of 
Gold and Slaves to a Weekly Market not above 33 Miles from hence, 
bearing N. by E called Mennan in the Country of Enquina from 
whence they are conveyed by the Fantyns, [ the general Name the 
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Inhabitants of this part of the Coast bear] to the Forts by the 
Waterside, of which this of Tantumquerry is not the least Con- 
siderable. 


Winenbah 

. . . As this is the Market from whence all the Trade is brought 
that comes to this Fort, it would naturally give it the Advantage, 
did not the continual disputes of the Natives generally put a stop 
to it; For these late Years the Inhabitants of Simpa [for so Winne- 
bah is called by the Natives] have been so embroiled with their 
Neighbours, that they mutually fear, and of Consequence never 
venture to have any Intercourse with each other. 


Accra 

and certain it is, that when the Natives can agree among them- 
selves, it has always been esteemed the best upon the Coast for 
Gold and Teeth, Slaves do not come here in such Quantities as to 
the Forts to Windward, but they are much better...... 

The Fishery about here is generally very good, or at least would 
be so, were not the Inhabitants a too Lazy set of People even to get 
themselves Provision at the Expence of theirown Labour. It is but 
very lately that they even attempted to plant Corn, in a Country, 
which undoubtedly promises as well or better than any under the 
Protection of the more windward Forts: it is true they heretofore 
employed themselves in making of Salt, for which there was formerly 
a great demand here, but as that decreast, they were very hardly 
brought to cultivate their Land for Corn to keep them from Starv- 
ing, it is even now often so scarce there, that they gladly purchase 
it with gold, and that too at a Price four times its first Cost. 

The little Shade there is in this open Country probably never 
Tempted any of the Chiefs to Pitch upon a Spot of Ground for a 
Garden, or at least gave them no Encouragement to keep it up: 
however there is about 4 of an Acre of Ground staked in, where the 
Chiefs attempt [tho’ I believe in vain] to raise a few greens for 
their Table. 


Whydah 

(The soil is uncultivated) having been for these last twelve 
years a continual Seat of War. Heretofore Report assures us, 
that while the Whydahs possess’t it, the Land produced as great 
if not greater Quantities of Corn etc. than any of the Guinea Coun- 
tries along the Coast. It is almost from this Time too that the 
Trade has gradually decreast, at least so soon after as the King of 
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Dahome began to find the Value of the Commodities, which he at 
first in the Gayety of his Conquests so luxuriantly Bartered for 
any thing that bore the Stamp of Europe: insomuch that it is now 
Confined only to the Slave Trade, which declines too in proportion 
with the power of the King of Dahome, which is at present at so 
low an Ebb, that it has been lately employed and even often without 
Success, upon his own, or his Tributary Subjects. These dis- 
appointments have made him so fond of Gold, that he will not 
only not part with any himself, but forbids on Pain of Death, and 
[sic ] of his Subjects to Trade with it for any Commodity whatso- 
ever. However as the Slave Trade is till left open to the Natives, 
there is always something going on, by its being almost the only 
part of the Coast, which produces such Slaves as suit the Delicacy 
of the Portugueze, who undoubtedly bring the greatest part of the 
Gold that is to be met with here........ As it [the Country 
about this fort ] is at present in the hands of the King of Dahome, 
it will be the last part of his Kingdom he will part with, as he well 
knows the advantage of keeping up the Fort upon a Trading Foot- 
ing: And yet the Chief is subjected to many disagreeable Com- 
pliances to his Commands, which would be below the Dignity of a 
White Man upon this Coast, did not Necessity oblige him to it. 
The Distance of his Residence at Ardah, being not above 27 Miles 
[bearing N. E. by N.] the king summons the Chief upon most 
Trifeling Occasions, sometimes more only to attend the Superstitious 
Ceremonies of his Religion." 
186 T, 70/1470. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Problems in Cities. A Study made under the Direction of 
T. J. Woorter, Jk. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. 284. Price $2.50.) 


This is one of the studies brought out by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. According to the author, the objective of 
this study is to interpret the city Negro in terms of certain new 
factors in his urban environment. The author says that it is 
essential that these environmental influences be emphasized ‘‘since 
they prove to be important factors in disease, crime, and morality.” 
He does not agree with those who attribute excessive Negro death- 
rates from tuberculosis, pneumonia and the diseases of infants to 
inborn racial traits; nor does he think much of the opinion of those 
who attribute crimes of violence and irregularities in family life 
to the peculiar emotional equipment of people of African descent. 
While not discrediting heredity altogether, the author thinks that 
the explanation of these things may be found in the environment of 
the Negro. In other words, change the environment of the Negro 
and you will do much to change him. 

To study the urban Negro in his new environment the investiga- 
tors under Mr. Woofter’s direction gave some attention to the recent 
migration. They also made a survey of the following cities: 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dayton, Gary, Indianapolis, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, Lynch- 
burg, Memphis, New Orleans, Richmond, and Winston-Salem. 

Out of this data the author produced chapters bearing on 
housing, rent, home-buying, schools, and recreation. There are 
in the work, also, tables of statistics showing the urban and rural 
population by race, the natural increase of Negroes, density, 
congestion, death rates, equipment of dwellings, sanitary facilities, 
school attendance, scholarship, family background, and juvenile 
delinquency. The diagrams of special city blocks further enlighten 
the reader in the study of the urban Negro. 

The book, on the whole, however, is not scientific. Had jthe 
author restricted himself to those matters for which he could obtain 
statistics he would have written a valuable book. Along with 
valuable data, however, he presents too much hearsay and opinion 
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from persons not qualified to testify in the cases investigated. 
The author undertook too much and, therefore, did not do all of 
his task well. Furthermore, the book, on the whole, seems to leave 
unexplained the causes of the environment in which the city Negro 
lives. Is the Negro to be held responsible for conditions over 
which he has no control? Should not the public know exactly 
where the trouble lies? 


1000 City Churches. Phases of Adaptation to Urban Environment. 
By H. Paut Dovetass. (New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 380. Price $4.00.) 


The author of this book is now well known by his interesting and 
valuable researches into the religious life of the nation. He has 
produced a number of books in this field, among them his recent 
manual How to Study the City Church. 

1000 City Churches came in response to a request of a number 
of religious leaders presented to the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, which financed it. Data from 1044 churches of cities 
with 100,000 population were collected. Several denominations 
cooperated in the collection of the data. The statistics were then 
compiled from the schedules sent out for filling in by churches and 
by investigators who personally approached the managers of the 
churches themselves. The director of the study, then, had adequate 
data to present every phase of church development. The main 
contribution of the work, however, is its exposition of church 
administration as it affects the community or influences the civiliza- 
tion of the people whom it serves. 

If this work has not solved the problem of religious research, it 
certainly has set up a method for such an investigation which will 
have a tremendous influence in the study of the zhurch. The author 
shows how minutely the problem of classification was worked out, 
the types agreed upon, and the data classified. The conclusions 
which he believes these facts justify are presented under such 
suggestive headings as the “Slightly Adapted Church,” the “ Un- 
adapted Church,” the “Internally Adapted Church,” the “Socially 
Adapted Church,” “Widely Variant Types,’ “Environment,” 
“Special Heredities,’”’ “‘Trends,’”’ and ‘‘ Norms.”’ 

It is unfortunate that the investigators found it difficult to get 
““comparable information from Gospel Missions occupying rental 
halls, from transient Negro and other churches in their store front 
meeting places, and from organized religious groups meeting in 
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private homes.” Such churches are poor in management although 
they may have more heart-felt religion than congregations favorably 
circumstanced. The author appreciates the humble beginning of 
struggling ministers and laymen; but he expresses doubt as to the 
value of the overchurched Negro community with a per capita 
church debt of $50.00 or $60.00. On this point in speaking of 
three Negro churches in a new community, he inquires: Should 
religion attempt to build itself into a city in this way and by such 
units? To classify these as unadapted churches is of course a mere 
abstraction; but to put the matter concretely, is it well for a-few 
hundred Negroes to try to maintain three churches on this level in 
@ progressive, northern industrial city? With their indomitable 
purpose to serve the Lord and help themselves one must have the 
sincerest sympathy, but one may fairly ask whether it is either 
necessary or socially wise for the general public to pay the bills. 


Stranger Than Fiction. A Short History of the Jews from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Lewis Browne. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. 377. Price 
$2.50.) 


This is a real history, though not a popular one in the sense of 
being written to please the public. It is the successful effort of a 
thinking man who understands the Jewish people and knows how 
to use the simplest language to inform others about them. In this 
attractive way the author has covered the whole history of the Jews. 

The author was wise, however, in using dates and details spar- 
ingly ‘‘in order not to interrupt the strong dramatic current of the 
narrative.”’ Relying upon hereditary and environmental factors 
best adapted to explain the unique career and present psychology 
of the Jewish people, the author has done himself great credit in 
this production. 

The story, however, is not that of a people without fault or 
blemish. Everything is subjected to critical analysis. Virtues and 
failings are treated together here to enable the reader to strike a 
balance as to the worth of the Jewish people and their contribution 
to civilization. The attitude of the author is that facts properly 
set forth will speak for themselves. 

Referring to the fifty animated maps of a distinctly original 
technique, one has said they constitute together ‘‘a pictorial history 
of endless Jewish ‘treks’ from one land to another and form the 
first atlas to Jewish history ever published.’”’ These features, all 
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considered together, make this the only “complete one volume 
history of the Jews of any kind in the English language.” 

The intelligent reader, therefore, finds the story gripping. He 
cannot refrain from reading it through as one does a romance. It 
is a story made unique in the annals of history. The book should 
be read by everyone, young and old, Jew and Gentile. It should 
be read especially by other groups seeking to save and popularize 
their records. In most other histories there has been too much of 
a tendency toward excuse, lamentation, and abuse. The public 
wants the actual facts vividly presented as a panorama. The 
readers will determine their own attitude without having the author 
lose his audience by premature introduction to an unpleasant 
atmosphere. Mr. Browne avoided this pitfall. 


Thinking with Africa. Edited by Mitton Staurrer. (New York: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1927. Pp. xx, 184. Price $1.25.) 

The New Africa. By Donatp Fraser. (New York: Missionary 
Education Movement in the United States and Canada, 1928. 
Pp. xviii, 207. Price $1.00.) 

In the African Bush. By JEwrEL Hue ister Scowas. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1928. Pp. x, 130. Price $0.75.) 


The missionary circles in the United States are becoming more 
interested in Africa. Their representatives, however, are actuated 
by various motives. Some would extend missionary work among 
the natives to secure more control of them by the Caucasian ele- 
ments, others would educate them to make them more useful as 
tools in the exploitation of Africa by modern methods, and a few 
would like to see the Negro sufficiently changed to think and do as 
Europeans and Americans. Most of these workers have ceased to 
take very seriously the old time missionary zeal for saving souls. 
Yet, although largely selfish, out of these efforts have come good re- 
sults, as these three books mentioned above clearly set forth. The 
white man neither in Africa nor in America can eternally maltreat the 
Negro without seeing that he thereby brutalizes himself. Further- 
more, any sort of education must be productive of some good; 
and the Europeanized culture of Africa can not develop much higher 
than its promoters are willing to lift the natives. 

Seeing these new tendencies, some have thought it wise to present 
to the world the aspirations of the natives of foreign lands as seen 
through other than eyes of long ago. In essay form, then, we have 
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here a work of collaboration entitled Thinking with Africa. 
These joint authors are: C. T. Loram, on “Cultural Heritage,” 
Thomas Jesse Jones on “Changing Life and Thought in S Af- 
rica,’ R. V. Selope Thelma and J. D. Rheinallt Jones on the 
same in “South Africa,”’ W. E. Owen on the same in “‘ East Africa,” 
Winifred Hoernlé on “ Religion in Native Life,’”? D. D. T. Jabavu on 
“Christianity and the Bantu,”’ Zaccheus R. Mahabane on “ Prob- 
lems of the African Church,’ Walter Benson Rubusana on “Co- 
operation from the West,’’ and Max Yergan on “‘ Youth’s Challenge 
to Youth.”’ One of these authors is an American Negro and 
another an American white man. Four are natives of Africa and 
the other contributors are whites born in that country. 

These essays are more interesting than valuable. They show 
that a change of thought with respect to Africa has taken place, 
but the authors are unable to present it scientifically or to give their 
own data an intelligent interpretation. The writers often refer to 
what the outside world ought to know about Africa and what 
Africa should know of it, but this meager effort does not satisfy the 
need for adequate information on either side. The book, however, 
is a departure from the standard of missionary literature and as 
such is suggestive of a new day. 

The New Africa is really too much of an Old Africa. From the 
title we would expect much of the development of the new thought 
in Africa, the rise of the natives to self-assertion, or some such 
treatment. On the contrary, there is an effort to say over and over 
again what we already know of geographic conditions, native 
religion, slave trade, colonization, and evangelism. The author 
says much about native institutions which impress him largely as 
things mentioned only to be condemned. The book, however, does 
throw some light on education, population problems, land tenure, 
and labor. The author feels that Christ is the key to the future, 
but he does not show how Christ is to reach Africa after demonstrat- 
ing so thoroughly that He is not now there. 

In the African Bush are a few “stories based on African life, 
suggestions for worship services, for handwork and dramatization, 
and two special African projects.”” The book contains also some 
folktales and proverbs. These are intended for use by teachers 
and missionaries. The aim here is to enable the teacher to approach 
the native naturally, making one’s environment the index to his 
activity. Some may not find all of this material useful, but the 
book itself is indicative of a new method of attack, and men of this 
thought will add a new chapter to African education. 
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NOTES 


THe ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History will take place in St. Louis the last week of 
October. All students are most cordially invited to be present. 
Literary bodies are earnestly requested to send representatives to 
this meeting. All persons intelligently interested in the Negro 
will be made welcome. The meeting held in Pittsburgh last 
October was the greatest in the history of the Association. The 
Association is hoping that the one in St. Louis will be a still greater 
success. 

At this meeting only special aspects of Negro life and history 
will be considered. The addresses and discussions at each session 
will be developed from a single topic as a unifying thought. Among 
the current questions to be discussed will be ‘“‘The Negro Physician 
in the Community,” ‘‘The Negro Lawyer in Action,’ “‘The Com- 
munity Background of the Negro School,”’ “‘The Economic Status 
of the Negro,’ and “The Negro Youth in the Church.” Such 
problems of the past as “‘The Negro and the Indian,” ‘‘ The Passing 
of the Free People of Color,’ ‘‘The Negro in Africa,’ and “‘The 
Influence of the Negro on Thought Abroad”’ will also be discussed. 

The people of St. Louis are alive to the situation and are making 
extensive preparation for the meeting. The churches and schools 
are giving cooperation, business and professional men are offering 
cordial support, and social groups and uplift agencies are doing 
their part to make the meeting a success. The visitors will be 
received by a well-organized Reception Committee, and they will 
be entertained at a Get-Acquainted Banquet the first evening. 
A stupendous musical festival will be given in one of the largest 
auditoriums of the city. 


Two Erocu MakinG Books 


Next fall the Associated publishers will bring out two epoch 
making books. Both of these works have been produced to supply 
an increasing demand for works on the Negro adapted to the 
capacity of children. The first to appear will be African Myths, 
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a collection of interesting folktales suitable for children of second 
and third grades. The other is an elementary treatment entitled 
Negro Makers of History written from the point of view of children 
of the Junior High School. 

Both of these books are well illustrated. They will be sold, 
too, at regular school prices. The African Myths, of more than 
200 pages, will cost only $1.10, and Negro Makers of History, a 
much larger book, will cost only $1.65. While some school systems 
may not have yet reached the position of using these books as 
texts, it is expected that they will have a large sale and a wide 
circulation. 





